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EDWARD  IRVING* 

WE  l)C‘li(^ve  w(‘  do  not  (.‘xa^’^erati‘  tlic  state  of  our  own  feel¬ 
ings,  aftiM’  reading  thes(»  volumes,  wlien  wo  say  of  all 
lives  we  ewer  read,  this  is  among  the  most  sad.  ‘  Martyr  and 
8aint’  an*  the  last  words  with  which  the  affectionate  biographer 
closes  her  mournful  story  ;  and  few  men  on  Knglish  ground,  in 
this  niiK'teenth  century,  seem  more  to  deserve  such  designation. 
It  luis  often  been  to  us  a  matter  of  surprise,  and  even  of  grief, 
that  no  ]K‘n  liad  bc'en  fascinat(*d  to  presc‘nt  a  really  competent 
and  autlicntic  portrait  of  such  a  man — sometimes  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  his  old  friend  and  comrade,  the  pro])het  of  Ecclc- 
fechan,  Thomas  CJarlyle,  had  not  ])erform(‘d  this  task;  thougli  it 
must  b(‘  admitted  that,  with  many  (jualihcations  eminently  fitting’, 
he  is  scarcely  the  man  ;  and  so  at  any  rate  it  is  that  for  nearly 
thirty  years  he  has  be(‘n  in  his  grave,  and  his  life  is  only  given 
to  us  tliis  (lav.  This  is  well,  also;  lit*  can  bt*  better  judged  now’; 
juid  multitudes  who  will  read  with  admiration  these  r(‘Cords, 
would  hav(*  turned  wdth  im])ati(*nc(‘  from  them  had  they  been 
present(‘d  (‘arli(*r.  Well,  in  these  volumes  there  is  no  mistaking 
the  man.  It  wdll  bt*  said  that,  without  being  a  disci])le  of  the 
preacher,  or  a  follower  of  his  peculiar  school,  Mrs.  Oliphant  tells 
the  story  of  her  hero’s  life  in  a  partial  spirit ;  but  perhaps  the 
narrative,  the  anecdotes,  the  lett<*rs,  the  journals,  the  portrait  of 
the  entire  man,  the  entrance  into  his  s]Mrit,  will  make  every 
reader  partial  before  the  story  ends.  W(*  art^  no  converts  to  tlie 
method  of  the  man;  to  .stime  things  in  him  and  about  him  we  are 
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C(Hiipi‘lk‘(l  still  to  dissent ;  but  few  of  us,  to  whom  it  is  easy  to  dis¬ 
sent  from  his  noti<nis,  would  be  worthy  to  loose  the  latelu‘ts  of  his 
slioes.  Hen‘  is  a  }>ortrjut  of  rare  magiianimity,  even  of  heroism. 
'rh(‘re  was  much  that  seemed  awkward  and  clumsy  in  the  man. 
His  style  of  diction  and  language  was  like  his  gait.  H  is  vast  gigan¬ 
tic  hi‘ight — for  he  stood  a  head  taller  than  any  of  his  brt‘thren — ■ 
between  six  and  siiveii  feet  high,  was  a  type  of  the  man  altogether. 
Then*  was  nothing  little  alnuit  him ;  he  could  not  tit  into  the  tiny 
n‘ligious  crevices  about  him.  We  Indieve  hewas  seriously  and  pain¬ 
fully  in  error  lUi  some  matters,  but  even  these  were  a  looking  to 
a  highi'i*  truth  than  the  Church  had,  and  per]ia])s  everything  in 
him  tended  to  HattcT  a  spirit  of  priile  and  haughty  scorn  ;  l)ut  it 
is  most  t‘asy  to  perceive  how  such  a  spirit  would  throw  over  mul¬ 
titudes  the  stnmg  stK‘ll  of  an  irresistible  fascination,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  that  glamour  of  his  presence  his  biograplau-  has  trans- 
ferretl  to  these  pag(‘s.  Perhaps  the  life  would  not  have  sutfered 
l»y  some  measun*  (►f  condensation,  but  the  interest  begins  with 
the  beginning,  and  it  is  sustjiined  without  diminishing  to  tlH‘ 
closi*. 

We  English  peoph;  must  Ik‘  very  ungrateful  if  we  ilo  not,  with  a 
loving  admiration,  acknowledge  the  gifts  of  Scotland  to  us.  She 
sends  us  poets,  and  jdiilosophers,  and  orators,  and  critics,  and 
historians,  and  prophets.  We  should  tind  our  literature  <lw{iifed  of 
some  of  its  fairest  proportions  if  the  contributions  of  Scotland  were 
taken  away.  The  loss  of  Scott,  and  Wilson,  and  Chalmers,  and 
jlamilton,  and  Carlyle,  woidd  make  fearfid  rents  in  tlu‘  inoim- 
tain  chain  of  the  literature  of  our  age;  and  we,  in  these  last  years, 
have  received  some  of  the  most  ])leasant  pieces  of  anecdote  ami 
|)ersv)nal  story  from  the  country  on  the  other  side  the  border. 
Especially  wo  love  tin*  books  which  introduce  us  to  the  old 
Scottish  homes  of  ])iety  and  ]H‘ace,  where,  it  may  be,  the  religious 
life  was  girt  by  tin*  bmnls  (»f  too  iron  a  rule,  but  where  life 
perhaps  received  a  larger  accession  of  joys  than  belongs  to  the 
development  of  our  more  syl)aritic  and  luxurious  tastes  and  homes. 
The  stern  rule  of  those  days  and  those  households  had,  no  douht, 
much  to  do  with  the  s\iccess  of  the  children  of  the  household.  Our 
dainty  household  ways  train  us  in  habits  at  variance  with  the 
sU*rnness  of  nature,  and  we  tind  the  result  is,  that  they  make  us 
characterless  in  life,  and  too  often  Atheists  in  creed. 

Eilwaril  Irving  was  born  in  the  j)eaeeful  little  town  oi 
Annan,  not  far  over  the  border,  in  the  autumn  of  171^-* 
Among  liis  more  ancient  ana*stors  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  he  came  from  a  family  of  French  refugees,  Protestant  or 
Albigensian,  one  of  whom  became  minister  of  Annan.  His 
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mother  was  a  Lowther — Marv  Lowther.  The  name  of  Irving, 
moix'  or  less  uhliterated,  is  n]>on  many  a  tomhstom*  in  the  dreary 
Annan  churchyard,  hnt  the  motiun’s  family  seems  to  liave  left 
the  most  permanent  traces  in  the  character  of  Kdward.  His  ma¬ 
ternal  uncles  were  a  race  of  giants  in  size  and  in  strength,  all 
grazier  farmers  hy  [nofession.  On  both  sid(‘s,  the  family,  without 
being  wealthy,  had  comp(‘tence,  and  considerable  individual  clia- 
racter  and  reputation.  .Mrs,  Oliphant  op(‘ns  Ikt  story  with  some 
charming  little  skidehes  of  the  old  life  in  Annandale  in  the 
day  when  I  rving  was  born.  We  all  know  how  thos(‘  days  tinctured 
and  coloured  his  enthusiastic  career.  It  was  then  an  isolated 
region;  no  startling  events  ev(‘r  broke  upon  the  ear  in  tlie  solitude 
of  that  place,  but  a  world  of  tratlition  and  imagination  lay  all 
anuuid,  amidst  the  Annandale  droves  going  peaci^ably  to  market, 
by  many  a  rude  p(‘(*l-house  and  border-tower,  by  many  a  C4)va‘n- 
anter’s  grave*.  The  old  world  of  romance*  anel  martyr  le*genel  lay 
round  the  villages  e)f  Annanelalt' — stories  e)f  the*  simple  martyrs  e)f 
the  Scottish  soil.  Amielst  all  this  Kdwarel  Irving  was  born  and 
ivared — the  e)ld  tilings  had  not  died  out  ;  a.  strong  athle*tic  l)oy, 
fanmus  fiir  fe*ats  of  swimming,  walking,  rowing,  and  clindung. 
In  tlu*se  diiwtions  all  his  native*  e*nergy  tle)we*el  eait,  anel  not  at 
all  in  that  of  books.  The*  village*s  were  se^attered  in  which  his 
kinelreel  liven!,  and  thus,  when  he  anel  his  companions  went  to 
|)ornoe‘h,  hismothe*r’s  e*arly  home,  anel  whe*re  yet  e)ne*  eif  his  imcle?s 
still  live*el,  it  was  his  amuse‘me*nt  to  le‘ap  all  the  gate*s  eui  the  way. 
In  this  e*arly  p(*rioel  of  his  life*,  too,  he*  me^t  with  an  adventure 
exactly  like*  that  which  betell  Darsie*  Latimew,  in  ‘  K(‘dgauntle*t,’ 
em  the  same  speit,  and  from  tlie*  same*  cause*s.  'fhe^  Solway  was 
just  ne*ar  its  retlow,  and  Kelward  anel  his  breithea'  dohn  hael 
strayed  elown  to  the  wilde*rness  eif  sand  and  shingle*,  w'hen  a 
horseman  suddenly  came*  uj>  at  full  gallo]),  se*izeHl  e'ach  of  the 
boys,  and  thre'W  tliem  eive*!’  the*  neck  of  his  horse*,  and  gal- 
lopeel  on  withemt  pausing  or  inejuiring  who  the*y  were*  ;  when 
thc*y  hael  e*scape*d  the  rapidly  pursuing  tiele*,  there  was  a  lile‘a- 
sant  mutual  eliscewery  that  it  was  (ie*orge*  Lowther,  the  Herc\d(*s 
uncle,  that  had  sjive‘d  his  sister’s  seuis.  Thus  the  early  elays  of 
the  youth  })asse‘d.  Tall,  with  his  lemg  black  K>cks  flenving  e)ver 
his  shemlelers,  with  glowing  yemthful  che>e*ks,  pe*iH*t rating  into 
the  cottage  tire*sieles,  where,  as  the  fragrant  ]>e*at  threw  its 
crimson  glow  over  the  apartme*nt,  anel  the  old  man  or  woman 
in  the*  leisures  e»f  their  age  sat  in  their  high-backeel  chair 
with  its  che*cke*d  linen  cove*r,  his  inte‘nt  and  listening  e*ar  was 
charmed  with  the  epie's  of  the*  native  elistricts,  the  glorious 
covenanting  bales,  ‘trage'dies  abrupt  and  forcible*,'  e)r  linge*r- 
ing,  long-elrawn  narrativ(*s,  meu-e  fascinating  still,  in  whicli 
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all  human  motives,  hopes,  and  ambitions  were  lost  in  the  one 
all-engrossing  object  of  existence,  the  preservation  and  con¬ 
fession  of  the  truth.  He  was  fond  of  the  company  of  old  people, 
and  had  a  very  odd  kind  of  prematurity  about  him  ;  it  does 
not  seem  that  he  luul  any  inilications  of  extraordinary  genius 
or  Jicquirement,  but  he  had  an  unwonted  seriousness  of  cha¬ 
racter  ;  he  sought  the  society  of  the  patriarchs  of  the  dales, 
and  it  was  his  habit,  while  quite  a  lad,  frequently  to  walk  five 
or  six  miles  on  Sfibbath  afternoons  with  a  pilgrim  band,  who 
attended  the  little  church  of  seceders  from  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  little  village  of  Ecclefechan.  Ecclefechan — in  a  farm¬ 
house  there  was  also  another  youth,  whom  we  can  conceive  of  as  of 
pr(‘ maturely  serious  character,  perhaps  even  of  sad  de])ortmcnt, 
no  doubt  often  seen  in  the  same  church — a  youth  who  subse¬ 
quently  became  Irving's  fast  friend,  who  said  perhaps  the  word 
of  dearest,  strongest  kindness,  Avhen  the  coffin  and  the  grave  had 
closed  over  his  face,  and  who  himself  was  to  fill  all  circles  in 
England  with  the  palpitations  of  his  thought,  and  rouse,  of  all 
men  living,  the  most  distinct  personal  hatred  or  personal  admi¬ 
ration.  That  other  youth  of  those  days  wiis  Thomas  Carlyle. 

At  thirteen  Irving  began  his  studies  in  the  University  of 
Eilinburgh,  with  his  brother  John,  destined  for  the  medical  as 
Edward  was  for  the  clerical  profession.  Of  course,  as  the 
Edinburgh  session  only  lasts  from  November  till  May,  only  a 
part  of  the  year  was  spent  in  the  city,  and  the  whole  summer 
was  free  for  recreation,  or  more  probably  for  the  labours  of  self- 
.siipporting  .students  ;  and  when  the  time  of  release  came,  the 
lia|.py  I  )oys  started  for  home,  sending  fonvard  their  boxes  by  the 
carrier,  and  them.selves  walking  the  journey — ha])py,  cheerful, 
healthy  exercise — frei‘,  simj)le,  natural  time — the  journey  broken 
by  fre(|uently  ]>ausing  to  rest  in  many  a  lowly  cottage  or  tarni,  to 
share  the  sim])le  meal,  the  potato,  or  the  ]jorridge.  To  Edward 
it  was  ever  easy  to  enter  tlie  homes  of  the  poor,  he  ha<l  that 
sim])le,  i>pen-hearted  pt>wor  implied  in  ‘  condescending  ’  to  men 
of  low  e.rtate  ;  that  is,  he  could  go  down  to  them.  Our  method 
of  condcst'cnsion  is  u.sually  to  occupy  our  own  position  above  ; 
but  this  is  not  condrscc.nf^'uni.  Thus,  his  journeys  to  and  from 
Edinburgli  were  like  his  visits  many  years  later  in  the  wynds  of 
Glasgow — blessed  int(‘rvi(‘ws  of  free  and  ovcutlowing  natures. 
So  pass(‘d  his  time  till  his  eighteenth  year.  Om^  important  and 
most  notable  thing  happen(‘d  to  him  meantime.  We  have 
already  s;ud  that  he  was  not  a  book-.student ;  but  in  an  old  farm¬ 
house  in  th(‘  neighlKuirhood  of  Annan  he  found  a  copy  of 
Hooker’s  ‘  Kcclesiasticjd  Polity.'  Like  the  man  ‘  who  spent  all 
that  he  had  to  buy  that  held,’  he  expended  almost  the  whole  sum 
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given  to  him  for  a  joiirnev  iu  tlie  purchase  of  Hookers  whole 
works,  together  with  some  odd  folios  of  the  Fathers,  Homer,  and 
Newton,  and  trudged  forward  on  foot  with  the  additional  load 
n])on  his  stalwart  shoulders.  He  also  carried  continually  in 
his  waistcoat-pocket,  it  seems,  a  miniature  copy  of  Ossian  ;  and 
truly,  it  is  not  ditiicult  to  conceive,  while  n'ading  his  orations 
and  sermons,  that  those  two  masters  exercised  a  great  influence 
over  his  thought,  and  the  structure  of  his  utterance.  For  some 
time,  in  the  same  university,  Carlyle  and  Irving  studied  together  ; 
and  the  living  has,  in  immortal  words,  commemorat'd  his  first 
meeting  with  the  dead,  and  the  last.  How  sad  the  difference! — 

‘  “  But  for  Irving,  I  had  never  known  what  the  communion  of  man 
with  man  means.  His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  human 
soul  mine  ever  came  into  contact  with :  I  call  him,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  man  1  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found  in  this  world,  or  now 
hope  to  find. 

‘  “The  lirst  time  I  saw  Irving  was  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  his 
native  town,  Annan.  He  was  fresh  from  Edinburgh,  with  college 
prizes,  high  character  and  promise :  he  had  come  to  see  our  school¬ 
master,  wlio  had  also  been  his.  We  heard  of  famed  professors,  of 
high  matters  classical,  mathematical,  a  whole  A\"onderland  of  Know¬ 
ledge  :  nothing  but  joy,  health,  hopefulness  without  end,  looked  out 
from  the  blooming  young  man.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  three 
months  ago,  in  London.  Friendlint'ss  still  beamed  in  his  eyes,  but 
now  from  amid  umpiiet  lire;  his  face  was  ilaccid,  wasted,  unsound ; 
hoary  as  with  extreme  age  :  he  was  trembling  over  the  brink  of  the 
grave. — Adieu,  thou  lirst  friend;  adieu,  while  this  confused  twilight 
of  existence  lasts!  flight  we  meet  where  twilight  has  become 
day!’” 


What  a  radiant  |)icture  the  first  ])res(‘iits,  of  ‘  the  hlooining 
young  man.'  H(‘  was  just  tln'ii  leaving  his  dopcmdent  inde- 
pendi'iici'.  H(*  had  receivi'd  an  ap[>ointnient  to  thi^  m^wly- 
tornu'd  Haddington  Mathematical  School,  tlnough  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Sir  fJohn  Jj(‘slie  ami  Hr.  Cdiristison,  the  Humanity 
Professor.  IL'  was  (‘iithusiastic  iu  his  mathematical  studies  ; 
and  as  In'  carrii'd  with  him  good  introductions,  as  widl  as  a  most 
commanding  and  gi'idal  ])resenc(*,  he  was  not  only  admitU'd  into 
the  best  society  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  he  had  a  more 
genial  introduction,  through  Sir  John  Leslie,  t<>  tin'  family 
of  Hr.  Welsh,  the  principal  medical  man  of  tln^  district,  and 
he  becalm*  the  tutor  of  tlu^  doctor’s  beloved  little  daughtc'r. 
This  little  daughter  Ix'came  his  lieloved  pupil ;  a,  life-long  friend¬ 
ship  sprang  up  from  the  early  connection.  ‘  Sin*  believed,’  says 
Mrs.  Olipliant,  ‘ev(*rything  ]»ossible  to  tin*  mind  which  gave  its 
first  im[mlse  to  her  own.’  Their  attachnu*nt  did  not  have  the 
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they  wore  to  moot  again.  Meantime,  attor  two  y(‘ars  at  Hadding¬ 
ton,  li(‘  I'ocoived  an  ap]>ointmcnt  to  a  nowly-ostahlislicd  aoademy 
in  Kirkcaldy,  vxlu‘ve  lie  spent  a  niimlHa*  of  years,  and  from 
wlionoe,  having  iinisliod  liis  tlioologioal  tMlnoation  in  tlio  Divin¬ 
ity  Hall,  he  was  U>  turn  into  the  high  road  of  his  life.  Loit(  r- 
ing  over  those  days  will  detain  ns  too  long;  hnt,  to  Irving,  how 
iniicli  lay  in  the  future  in  Kirkcaldy,  and  the  old  ehurcli !  How 
beautiful,  how  solemn,  how  sad  !  It  is  said  that  he  was,  in 
the  school-room,  a  sad  tyrant;  he  was  a  stern  disci])linarian. 
Scotland,  ho  we  va*r,  believed  in  it;  and  it  is  viTy  likdy  the  young 
peoj)l(‘  needed  it,  if  flaw  did  not  want  it.  We  may  all  live  to 
regret  the  loss  of  the  rough  scourgiugs,  as  well  as  otlna*  more 
pleasant  and  dainty  things.  Sounds,  it  is  .sai<l,  wt'n*  heard  from 
Irving’s  school-room,  however,  which  roused  the  pity  and  indig¬ 
nation  of  the  auduMice  of  maghhours  ;  and  one  of  these,  a  joiiu'r, 
a  (k'acoii  of  his  trade,  a  man  of  great  strength,  is  rej»ort(‘d  to 
have  appv'ared  one  day,  with  his  shirt-slet‘V(‘s  rolled  u[>  to  his 
elbows  and  an  axe  over  his  shouhk*!',  at  the  door  of  th(‘  school¬ 
room,  asking,  with  a  gi  im  and  dnsadful  kind  of  irony,  amidst  the 
weepings  and  the  wailings,  ‘  Do  yr  want  a  hand  the  day,  Air. 
Irving?'  I>ut  his  pupils  loved  him.  Me  mingled  with  them; 
ideiititied  hiins(‘lf  with  them.  He  gav(‘  a  characb*r  to  his 


scholars,  b(ys  and  girls.  He  won  tht‘ir  eontidence* ;  while  his 
remarkable  tigure,  ]»acing  tin*  shore,  or  moving  through  tin*  little 
town,  looks  (‘XC(*edingly  interesting  to  us.  Here  he  became  en- 

the 


‘d  to  his  tiiture  wife,  Lsabc'lla  Aiartin,  tin*  (‘Idest  daught(T  of 
parish  minisU'r  of  Kirkcaldy — daught(‘r  and  sister,  indeed,  of 


a  clerical  race.  l>y  the  Kirkcaldy  prosbyhTy  he  was  licen.sc'd  to 


‘  ('xercise  his  gift'  in  j)reaching. 


llistirst  si‘rmon  was  preached 


ill  his  native  church  of  Annan,  and  it  did  not  p.'iss  over  without 


a  humorous  incident 


‘  'fho  “haill  tmin,”  profouiully  critical  and  much  interested,  turned 
out  to  hear  him ;  oven  his  ancient  teachers,  with  solemn  brows,  came 
out  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Edward's  sorniou.  A  certain  excitement 
of  interest,  unusual  to  that  humdrum  atmosphere,  thrilled  through 
the  building.  AVdien  the  sermon  was  in  full  currmit,  some  incautious 
movement  of  the  young  preacher  tilted  aside  tlie  great  Mible,  and  the 
sermon  itself,  that  direful  “  paper”  which  Scotch  congregations  hold 
in  high  despite,  drop|)ed  out  bodily,  and  lluttered  down  upon  the 
precentor’s  desk  underneath.  A  perfect  rustle  of  excitement  ran 
through  the  church;  here  was  an  unhoped-for  crisis! — what  would 
the  neophyte  do  now  ?  The  young  preaclier  calmly  stooped  his  great 
ligure  over  the  pulpit,  grasped  the  manuscript  as  it  Jay,  broadway.s, 
crushed  it  up  in  his  great  band,  thrust  it  into  a  ])ocket,  and  went  on 
as  fluently  as  before.  There  does  not  exist  a  cougregatiou  in  Scotland 


ft 
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which  that  act  would  not  have  taken  by  storm.  His  success  was 
triumphant.  To  criticise  a  man  so  vis  bly  independent  of  “  the 
paper  *’  would  have  been  presumption  indeed.* 

And  now  In*  occasionally  preached  iu  Kirkcaldy  ;  but  tlien‘ 
he  got  no  credit  and  little  encouragement.  ‘He  had,’  the  good 

jRN^ple  said,  ‘  (»wer  muckle  gran’ner  ’ — too  much  gi-andour _ a 

singular  criticism.  A  baker  named  Beveridge  kicked  the  pew- 
door  op(‘n,  and  bounc(‘d  out  of  church  wdien  the  head  of  the 
young  schoolmaster  was  seen  in  the  pulpit.  In  Kirkcaldy  lu‘ 
was  therefore  a  hearer;  in  the  truest  sense,  very  likely  a  student, 
dliere  perha})s  while  listening,  one  can  conceive,  without  much 
profit  in  the  pew,  and  feeling  in  how  slight  a  degree  the  w’ordsof 
the  preacher  met  his  case,  the  determination  came  to  him  which 
he  aft(‘rwards  expressed  iu  a  letter  to  Dr.  Martin  : — ‘Thcao  are 
a  tew  things  wdiich  bind  me  to  the  ^vorld,  and  but  a  very  few. 
t)n(‘  is  to  maki*  a  demonstration  fora  higher  styk‘  of  Christianity 
— som(‘tliing  more  magnanimous,  more  heroical  than  this  age 
affects.*  At  last,  aften*  sevtui  years’  apprenticeship  to  th(‘  school 
duties  of  Kirkcaldy,  th(‘  young  ])robationer  became  impatient  of 
his  circumstances,  mon*  espt'ciallv  as — not  from  distaste  to  him, 
but  trom  the  advancing  desire  for  a  liberal  education — another 
school  was  s(‘t  up  in  the  town,  and  for  which,  most  singular  it 
sounds,  th(‘  1‘arly  si‘rvic(‘s  of  Thomas  Carlyle  W(‘re  procured.  He 
trit‘(l  also  the  scheme  of  private  ]>upils,  but  perhaps  they  were 
sh*w  to  com(‘ ;  and  at  last  in  bSbS  we  find  liim  giving  u])  the 
Kirkcaldy  academy,  determining  to  devote  himself  to  the  pro- 
fession  to  which  he  had  Ix'en  called.  H(‘  began  by  burning  all 
th(‘  scTinons  he  had  ])reached  in  Kirkcaldy  Church,  and  which 
ha<l  rous(‘d  the  hostility  and  s(‘verity  of  Beveridge,  the  critical 
baker.  He  was  afloat  in  the  world  with  a  nature  full  of  meek¬ 
ness  and  humility.and  with  capacities  of  pugnacity  and  wrath  it  is 
very  amusing  to  n^ad  of  ’riius  upon  one  occasion  he  had  under- 
tak(‘n  to  conduct  some  ladies  to  a  public  nK‘eting,  where  it  was 
necessary  to  be  in  i‘arly  attendance  at  the  door  to  sc'cure  a  ])lace. 
Irving  had  taken  u]>  his  position  with  his  charges  under  his  wing, 
when  some  big  little  fraction  of  otticiality  caim*  weltcu'ing  along 
that  wav,  ordmang  the  ]K*ople  to  staiul  back  ;  and  wlien  no 
attention  was  paid  to  his  authoritative  voice,  he  ])ut  out  his  hand 
to  tlinist  the  Hercules  b(‘fore  him  out  of  theway,  wdien  Irving 
raist'd  in  his  hand  the  great  stick  he  carried,  exclaiming,  as  lu‘ 
turned  u]K>n  the  intruder.  ‘  B(‘  quiet,  sir,  or  I’ll  annihilate  you 
.\nd,  in  tact,  ]^oor  functionary  was  annihilated.  But,  as  w(^  said, 
he  was  afloat  upon  the  world.  Ind('ed,  lie  and  his  friend  Carlyle 
were  both  atl^Kit.  We  have  seen  what  Carlyle  said  of  Irving; 
hen'  at  this  period  is  what  Irving  says  of  Carlvle  : — 
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*’  “  Carlyle  goes  away  to-morrow,  ami  Brown  the  next  day.  8o 
here  1  am  once  more  on  my  own  resources,  except  Dixon,  who  is 
better  fitted  to  swell  the  enjoyment  of  a  jiiyous  tlian  to  cheer  the 
solitude  of  a  lonely  hour.  For  this  Carlyle  is  better  fitted  than 
any  one  I  know.  It  is  very  odd,  indeed,  that  he  should  be  sent  for 
want  of  employment  to  the  country  ;  of  course,  like  every  man  of 
talent,  he  has  gathered  around  this  Fatmos  many  a  splendid  purpose 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  much  improvement  to  be  wrought  out.  ‘1  have 
the  ends  of  my  thoughts  to  bring  together,  which  no  one  can  do  in 
this  thoughtless  scene.  1  have  my  views  of  life  to  reform,  and  the 
whole  plan  of  my  conduct  to  new-model :  and  into  all  1  have  my 
health  to  recover.  And  then  once  more  1  shall  venture  my  bark 
upon  the  waters  of  this  wide  realm,  and  if  she  cannot  weather  it,  I 
shall  steer  west,  and  try  the  waters  of  another  world.*  So  he 
reasons  and  resolves  ;  but  surely  a  worthier  destiny  awaits  him  than 
voluntary  exile.  And  for  myself,  here  I  am  to  remain  until  further 
orders — if  from  the  east  I  am  ready  ;  if  from  the  west  1  am  ready; 
and  if  from  the  folk  of  Fife  I  am  not  the  less  ready.  ]  do  not  think 

I  shall  go  for  the  few  weeks  with  K inloch . and  1  believe, 

after  all,  they  are  rather  making  their  use  of  me  than  anything  else, 
but  I  ktiow  not;  and  it  is  myself,  not  them,  1  have  io  fend  ])oth 
tem])orally  and  spiritually,  (rod  knows  how  ill  1  do  it ;  but  perliaps 
in  his  gra(;e  he  may  defend  me  till  the  arrival  of  a  day  more  pregnant 
to  me  with  hours  of  religious  improvement.”  * 


He  thonglit  of  the  missionary  world.  He  went  to  Ireland.  At 
last  he  was  invited  to  preach  at  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson’s,  the 
very  St.  George’s  Church  where  he  had  niach^  a  somewhat 
singular  entrance  eight  years  before.  Dr.  Chalmers  heard  him 
there,  and  soon  after  invited  him  to  become  his  jissistant  in  St. 
John’s,  in  Glasgow.  ‘  1  will  preach  to  them,’  said  the  young 
man,  ‘if  you  think  tit;  but  if  they  lH‘ar  with  my  ])reaching 
they  will  be  the  first  people  who  have  borni'  with  it.’  In  this 
spirit  of  unconscious  humility  he  went  t(»  minister  to  tlu)se  who 
were  already  in  possession  of  the  highest  jmjaching  of  the  time, 
and  so  began  his  natural  career. 


Thus,  then,  in  October,  DSl!),  Irving  found  an  audience;  but 
it  Wits  not  his  audience.  His  grand  and  im|)osing  manner  did 
not  please  tlu^  congregation  of  Chalmers.  At  that  time  tluj 
great  Doctor  was  an  imperial  being  in  Glasgow,  and  he  was 
achieving  there  his  truly  gn‘at  and  auUnjiatic  work,  ’fhe 
hearers  were  able  to  compreheml  Chalmers,  they  could  not 
comprehend  his  assistant;  they  had  not  the  key-note*  of  that  won¬ 
derful  music  by  which,  before  long,  he  was  to  attain  his  own 
eminence,  and  hold  beneath  its  wonderful  s])ell  the  multitudes 
of  the  metropolis.  It  was  oft<‘n  the  case  that  in  going  to  church 
he  was  met  by  many  who  had  looked  into  tlie  church  door,  and 
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witli  (lisappoinUHi  l(H)ks  were  coiiiplaining,  ‘  It’s  no  JilnmiV  the 
day.’  He  l>ore  this  with  great  tran(|uillity,  and  evcMi  smiled  nfteii 
at  the  otten-re]>eated  joke.  But  his  loyalty  to  thc‘  great  man 
he  artectionately  called  his  ‘master,’  was,  of  course,  dot  tiaw(‘d 
for  a  moment  hy  such  com])arisons.  Then,  of  course*,  he  had  to 
iK-ar  v;ith  all  tlu‘  ])atronising  airs  and  graces  of  little  ofhcc 
hcar(‘rs,  always  willing  t»)  re]>ay  themselves  for  ohscquioiisness  to 
greatness  in  ))ower  hy  tyranny,  or  the  etlbrt  at  tyranny,  ovct 
greatm‘ss  in  its  apprenticeship,  for  even  the  giant  irving  might 
have  heen  ])layeil  with  thus.  But  the  anecdotes  recorded  of 
him  at  this  time  reveal  to  us  a  nohle  being,  and  a  noble  crea¬ 
ture.  He  visited  the  wildest  and  darkest  regions  in  and  round 


‘  Glasgow,  and  he  mmh*  himsidf  acijuainted  with  tin*  homes  (►f 
th(‘  poorest  and  the  most  wretclu'd.  He  won  the  confidence  and 


tin*  friendship  of  such  families. 


There  are  many  anecdotes  which 


show  how  he  estahlislH*d  hims(‘lf  in  the  homes  of  the  lowlv,  and 

t.  ^ 


In  rc*  is  one — ^ 


‘A  certain  shoemaher,  radical  and  infidel,  was  among  tlie  number 
of  those  under  Irving’s  special  caiv;  a  home  workman  of  course, 
always  present,  silent,  with  his  back  turned  upon  the  visitors,  and 
refusing  any  communication  except  a  sullen  humph  of  implied 
criticism,  whih*  his  trembling  wife  made  her  deprecating  curtsy  in 
the  foreground.  The  way  in  which  this  intractable  individual  was 
finally  won  over,  is  attributed  by  some  tellers  of  the  story  to  a  sud¬ 
den  ha[)py  inspiration  on  Irving’s  part;  but,  by  others,  to  plot  and 
intention.  A])j)roaching  the  bench  one  day,  the  visitor  took  up  a 
pi('cc  of  patent  leather,  then  a  recent  invention,  and  remarked  upon  it 
in  somewhat  skilled  terms,  'fhe  shoemaker  went  on  with  rcdoiihled 
industry  at  Ins  work;  but  at  last,  roused  aud  exasperated  by  the 
spt*t*oh  and  pretence  of  knowledge,  demanded,  in  great  eont(*mpt, 
but  without  raising  his  eyes,  “  What  do  ye  ken  about  leather ‘f” 
This  was  just  the  oj)[)ort unity  his  assailant  wanted;  for  Jrviug, 
though  a  nunister  and  a  seludar,  was  a  tanner’s  son,  and  could  dis¬ 
course  learnedly  upon  that  material.  Gradually  interested  and 
nudiitied,  the  cobbler  slackened  work,  and  listened  while  his  vi^ltor 
4lcscribi‘d  some  process  of  making  shoes  by  machinery,  which  ho  had 
4*arefully  got  up  for  the  purpose.  At  last  the  shoemaker  so  lar 
iorgot  his  caution  as  to  suspend  his  work  altogether,  and  lift  his 
eyes  to  the  great  figure  stooping  over  his  bench.  The  conversation 
went  oil  with  increased  vigour  after  this,  till  finally  the  recusant 
threw  down  his  arms  ; — “  Od,  you’re  a  decent  kind  o’  fellow! — i\o  you 
preach?”  said  the  vampiished,  curious  to  know  more  of  his  victor, 
fiu'  advantage  w'as  discreetly,  but  not  too  hotly  pursued ;  and  on  the 
following  Sunday  the  rebel  made  a  detiaut,  shy  appearance  at  church. 
Xi'xt  day  Irving  encountered  him  in  the  savoury  (iullowgatc,  and 
hailed  him  as  a  friend.  XValkiiig  beside  him  in  natural  talk,  the  tall 
probationer  laid  his  hand  upon  the  shirt-sleeve  of  the  shrunken 
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sedentary  workman,  and  marclied  by  liis  side  aloiiu:  the  well- 
Imjuented  street.  I^y  the  time  they  had  readied  the  end  of  their 
mutual  way  not  a  spark  of  resistance  was  left  in  the  shoemaker, 
liis  children  henceforward  went  to  school;  his  deprecatinj;^  wife  went 
to  tiie  kirk  in  peace.  Jie  himself  aeipiired  that  suit  of  Sunday 
“  blacks  ”  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  poor  Scotchman,  ar.d  became  a 
churchjjjoer  and  respectable  member  of  soidety;  while  his  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  his  coiupieror  was  conveyed  witli  cliaraideristic  rcti- 
<*ciice,  and  concealment  of  all  deeper  feeling,  in  the  self-excusing 
pretence — “  He’s  a  sensible  man,  //on;  ho  kens  about  leather !  ’ 

His  manner  was  very  stately — he  was  very  tall.  In  whatsoever 
hous(‘  he  entered  among  tlie  dark  aho(h‘s  of  the  (kdlowgate,  it 
was  with  the  salutation  witli  which  1h‘  niiglit  liavt*  entered  a 
Persian  jiaJace  or  l)(‘sert  tent — ‘Peace  1k‘  to  this  housi*.’  He  was 
a  most  sim])le,  easy,  amiable,  natural,  strong,  ])i’oud,  haughty, 
lioly  being — a  very  strange  medley  of  adj(‘ctives;  but  they  all 
had  their  seat  in  his  heart,  and  hold  upon  him.  il(‘  had  the 
■•<es((hie  which  opened  all  doors  and  all  hearts,  lleic  is  another 
anecdote,  which  shows  the  fc‘ari(‘ss  and  royal  naturahu'ss  of  the 
man  : — 

‘  Thus,  on  one  occasion  he  is  ri'ported  to  have  been  on  his  way  to 
some  Preshytory  meeting  in  the  country — probably  some  ordination 
or  settlement  which  attracted  his  interest,  though  not  a  meinher  of 
the  court.  'I'he  ministers  of  the  Preshyttay  wmv  to  be  convev(‘d  in 
carriages  to  the  scene  of  action,  luit  Irving,  who  was  only  a  spectator 
and  supernumerary,  set  olV  on  foot,  according  to  his  usual  custom. 
The  “  brethren”  in  their  carriages  came  up  to  him  on  th(‘  way — came 
up  at  least  to  a  tall,  reniarkabh*  ligure,  which  would  have  been  un¬ 
deniably  that  of  Dr.  (dialmers’s  helper,  but  that  it  bort*  a  ])edlar’s 
pack  upon  its  stalwart  shoulders,  and  was  acc()m[)aniod  side  by  side 
by  the  fatigued  proprietor  of  the  same.  To  the  laughtiu’ and  jokes 
which  hailed  him,  however,  Irving  presented  a  rather  alfronted,  in¬ 
dignant  aspect,  lie  could  s(‘e  no  occasion  for  either  laughter  or 
remark.  The  pedlar  was  a  j)oor  Irishman,  worn  out  with  his  burdmi. 
“  Jlis  countrymen  were  kind  to  me,”  said  th(»  olfeiided  jirobationer, 
recalling  those  days  when,  sick  at  lieart,  he  phing(*d  among  the 
rister  cabins,  and  got  some  comfort  out  of  his  wanderings.’ 

Still  he  had  not  found  his  own  field  of  labour;  ho  w'as  even 
hesitating  over  the  accc‘ptance  of  an  invitation  t<*  Kingston,  in 
damaica.  Missionary  ]irojc‘cts  were  floating  up  and  <lowu  in  his 
mind,  when  he  was  inviUal  to  preach  in  tlu.^  Caledonian  Church, 
Hatton  Ciarden,  and  his  bric*f  visit  w^as  one  of  tho.se  bright, 
(Uicouraging  moments  w  hich  ch(*er  jui  hitherto  nnsiiceessful  gri'ut 
man  with  the  promise  of  his  futme,  and  at  the  same  time  tJie 
peo])le  of  New'  York  sought  to  entm’  into  negotiations  with  him 
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to  succeod  the  eminent  Dr.  Mason.  It  is  quite  needless  to  enter 
into  a  narrative  of  all  those  circumstances  wliich  led  to  his 
removal  to  London,  but  there  were  many  preliminaries;  he  had 
to  go  through  his  ordination,  and  this  took  place  in  his  native 
village  church  of  Annan;  he  had  to  take  his  farewell  of  the 
church  whose  oversight  he  had  shared  with  Chalmers;  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  some  members  of  St.  John’s  Church  a  ])resent  of  a 
watch,  and  when  he  was  consulted  as  to  whether  he  had  any 
liking  in  the  matter,  it  was  very  characteristic  of  the  man, 
that  he  only  re(|uested  that  it  should  be  provided  by  a  certain 
waUdi-maker,  his  distinguishing  (juality  being  not  that  he  was 
skilful  in  his  trade,  but  that  he  was  an  Annandale  man.  On 
the  second  Sabbath  in  July,  1822,  he  commenced  his  labours  in 
London,  ’riie  cha])el  was  small,  the  congregation  was  not  larg(‘. 
His  I'emcmberable  text,  from  Acts  x.  29,  ‘Therefore  came  1  unto 
ymi  without  gainsaying,  as  soon  as  1  was  sent  for:  1  ask 
therefore  for  what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ?  ’  Very  soon  we 
tind  the  amazing  heat  of  popularity,  a  Hood  of  noble  and  fashion¬ 
able  hearers,  poun'd  upon  th(‘  little  chapel  of  Hatton  Garden. 
Attracted  by  some  reported  felicity  of  expression,  George*  Can¬ 
ning  and  Sir  James  Macintosh  led  the  way.  He  became  the. 
intimate  friend  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  and  Allan  Cunningham,  and 
p(*rhaps  he  fouiul  immediately,  by  the  sure  teaching  of  his 
instincts,  that  his  work  would  be  to  address  himself  to  the 
minds  and  the  consciences  of  educated  men. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not  attempt  any  estimab*  of  any  dissmta- 
tion  upon  the  mental  and  spiritual  characteristics  of  Edward 
Irving,  and  we  an*  not  aware  that  any  such  estimate  has  ever  been 
attein])ted;  indeed,  he  has  bi'cn  very  usually  ndsunderstood,  but 
very  b*w  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  attempting  to  understand 
him.  Soon  alter  lu*  came  to  London  he  published  his  most  popular 
volume  of  Orations  on  the  Omch's  of  God  and  the  Judgment 
to  ('oine,  and  in  tins  volunu*,  and  in  the  volume  of  Sermons  on 
the  Inciirnation,  will  be  found  the  best  illustrations  of  his  mag- 
niticent  but  very  pi‘culiar  genius.  Mrs.  Olijdiant,  in  the  coursi*  ot 
her  work,  is  very  unjust,  we  think,  to  Dr.  Chalmers.  Betwt‘en 
these  two  men  it  is  obviouslv  (d  no  use,  it  is  the  verv  idh‘st 
work,  to  attem])t  any  com])arison ;  any  talk  of  greater  or  lesser; 
the  structure  of  the  men  was  wholly  ditlerent.  In  Chalmers  the 
base  ot  the  character  was  (‘ntii\‘ly  practical — he  had  no  great 
measure  of  insight,  if  any;  but  he  had  gri‘at  shrewdness.  His  was 
i*minently  the  onh‘r  of  inU*llect  we  call  Scotch.  He  was  rhetoricai 
in  his  ekxpieiici*,  aiul  it  is  dreary  work  to  attempt  to  read  tint 
discourse's  so  glorious  in  their  deliveiy.  His  knowledge  ot 
human  natun*  was  the  knowledge  of  the  meta])hysician.  It  does 
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not  appear  to  have  been  won  by  experience,  and  it  is  not  indi¬ 
cated  by  any  of  tliose  subtle  touches  wliich  thrill  the  auditor  by 
the  assurance  they  convey  of  the  intricate  readinjij  the  utterer 
has  had  of  the  ways  of  the  soul.  There  are  few  who  would 
not  rather  have  the  reputation  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown,  than  tliat 
of  many  a  tall-foliod  schoolman  or  theologian,  and  it  is  thus  with 
Irving;  he  tilled  a  small  space  compared  with  Chalmers;  he  did 
but  a  slight  work,  too;  but  we  can  think  of  his  works  as  sought 
for  with  avidity,  especially  those  to  which  we  have  referred, 
we  will  not  say  when  those  of  his  beloved  master  are  forgotten 
— it  must  be  long  before  that  can  be — but  when  they  are  safely 
locked  in  the  harbourage  of  some  inaccessible  book-shelves. 
Irving  had  much  more  freedom  than  Chalmers;  he  brought 
things  in  general  more  distinctly  to  the  bar  of  his  own  mind; 
he  had  less  of  the  faculty  we  call  intellect,  and  more  of  that  we 
call  soul ;  he  moved,  too,  as  more  constantly  surrounded  with  the 
pre.sence  of  eternity;  he  could  not  move  as  other  people  moved; 
he  coidd  not  see  as  other  people  siiw;  as  well  (‘xpect  him,  with 
his  gigantic  stride,  to  step  on  with  the  trot  of  cluldhood.  Men 
chose  to  call  this  affectation,  but  it  was  not;  it  was  the  nature, 
right  or  wrong,  of  the  man;  his  singularity  exposed  him  very 
soon  in  London  to  the  loud,  scornful  criticisms  of  hostility,  of 
hatred,  and  contempt.  It  was  this  singular  individuality  of 
mental  gait  which  on  most  oc^casions  gave  to  Irving  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  awkwardness.  One  of  the  most  famous  of  his  sins  was, 
the  oration  before  the  London  Missionary  Society,  a  most 
unhappy  anti  untoward  event ;  yet  it  is  a  most  ditlicult  thing 
to  discover  in  what  the  orator^s  sin  consisb'd  in  his  ])ortrayal 
of  the  character  of  the  ideal  and  martyr  missionary  all  along 
the  highway  of  his  life.  He,  at  any  rate,  was  looking  uj)  and 
seeking  not  for  the  expedient  but  for  the  right.  Thus  we 
read  of  one  missionary  meeting  he  addressed,  at  which  with 
great  ap])lausc‘,  a  preceding  speaker  had  said — ‘  If  1  were  asked 
what  was  the  first  qualification  for  a  missionary,  I  would  s«ay 
Prudence  ;  and  what  the  second.  Prudence  ;  and  what  the  third, 
still  I  would  answcT  Prudence;’  and  it  is  not  wonderfid  that 
such  a  finding  startled  and  disgusted  th(‘  orator  to  an  indignant 
cry,  ‘Where  is  the  L(>rd  God  (.)f  Elijah  ?’  He  did  not  own  him¬ 
self  the  practice  of  such  a  ])rinci]de  ;  it  must  he  admitted  witli 
Sorrow,  that  more  {)rudence  might  have,  made  him  more  useful. 
But  courage  is  an  admirable  (juality,  and  he  had  courage  of  tJie 
liighest  temper,  if  not  always  for  the  Ix^st  occasions  ;  he  wjis 
fated,  often  in  public,  on  the  platfonn,  and  in  the  pulpit,  U>  lx* 
in  opposition  to  his  hearers  ;  but  he  bowed  them  then  and  there 
at  any  rate  irresistibly  to  his  influence ;  thus  we  read  : — 
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‘  One  of  the  H])eakers,  a  Mr.  Pope,  who  had  come  from  Ireland 
warmly  indignant  at  the  petty  priestly  artifices  by  which  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Jiible  was  hindered,  was  so  often  interrupted,  that  at 
length  the  Chairman,  giving  way  to  the  violence  of  the  unwelcome 
visitors,  added  his  authority  to  the  outcries,  and  requested  the 
speaker  to  sit  down.  This  silenced  witness  was  followed  by  other 
speakers  more  complacent,  who  amused  the  audience  with  sentiment 
and  mild  description,  such  as  had  been  vainly  solicited  from  Jrvin*^ 
When  his  time  came,  as  one  of  his  auditors  relates,  be  advanced,  in 
all  the  strength  of  his  imposing  height  and  demeanour,  to  the  front 
of  the  platform,  and  lifting  up  a  heavy  stick,  which  he  carried,  struck 
it  on  the  iloor  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  his  words,  “lhave 
been  put  to  shame  this  day,”  said  the  indignant  orator ;  I  have 
had  to  sit  still  and  see  a  servant  of  God  put  down  in  a  so-called 
•Christian  assembly  for  speaking  the  simple  truth.  Lchabod  !  Iclia- 
bod!  the  glory  is  departed !  ”  The  speech  that  followed  this  bold 
beginning  was  1101  interrupted ;  and,  when  the  meeting  was  over, 
the  orator  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  excited  and  applauding 
hearers,  showering  thanks  and  congratulations  upon  him.’ 

And  thus  it  liaj>])eue(^l  that  he  was  regarded  even  before  hi.^ 
absolute  estraiigeiuent  as  a  kind  of  Ishuiael  by  his  bretliren  of 
the  metropolis,  and  the  various  sects  around  him  ;  such  men  are 
usually  suspected,  but  there  is  evidence  enough  in  these  volumes 
to  sliow  the  mighty  integrity,  the  lofty  souudheartedness  of  tlie 
man  ;  his  chureh  was  thronged  by  w'ealtli,  fashion,  intellect, 
and  genius;  h(‘  threw  the  spidl  of  a  mighty  faseiiiatioii  over  idl. 
and  it  eamiot  be  said  that  li<‘  ])andered  to  tlie  vices  of  the  times  : 
he  reproved  with  his  own  majestic  boldness.  Very  soon  bis 
[)eople  wen;  eomj)elled  to  erect  a  new  and  then  a  inagniticent 
struetnre,  the  Scotch  Chureh  in  Ri‘gent  Stpiare.  Very  soon  after 
his  settlement  in  London,  he  married  the  lady  to  whom  lie  had 
Ikvu  long  engagi'd.  Miss  ^lartin,  daughter  of  the  minister  ot  the 
parish  of  Kirkcaldy  ;  and  the  accoimt  of  his  wedding  tour  is  iiar- 
rati‘d  in  the  first  volume  with  some  very  sweet  and  graceful 
touches.  Soon  a  little  sou  w'as  horn  ;  very  soon,  too,  tlie  little 
son  w'cnt  to  ‘  tin*  Fatlier’s  house,’  and  so  rent  and  reft  the  heart  of 
the  unha])j)y  earthly  jianait,  that  it  is  pitiful  to  read  of  tli<* 
sorrow,  wliile  it  is  beautiful  to  know  xvliat  real  dejitlis  of  holy 
tenderness  were  in  the  man  ;  it  is  to  this  he  alludes  in  a  well- 
known  pathetic  passage  in  the  preface  to  ‘  Ben-Ezra’  : — 

‘  Whoso  studieth  as  I  have  done,  and  rellecteth  as  I  have  sought  to 
reflect,  upon  the  first  twelve  mouths  of  a  eliild  ;  wliosohath  hadsucli 
a  child  to  look  ami  reflect  upon,  as  the  ]mrd  for  fifteen  months  did 
blesss  me  withal  (whom  1  would  not  recall,  if  a  wish  could  recall 
him,  from  the  enjoyment  and  service  of  our  dear  Lord),  will  rather 
marvel  liow  the  growth  of  that  wonderful  creature,  which  put  forth 
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such  a  p;lorioiis  bud  of  being,  should  come  to  be  so  cloaked  by  t!ie 
llesb,  cramped  by  the  world,  and  cut  short  by  Satan,  as  not  to  become 
a  winged  seraph ;  will  rather  wonder  that  such  a  puny,  heartless, 
feeble  thing  as  manhood  should  be  the  abortive  fruit  of  the  rich  bud 
of  childhood,  than  think  that  childhood  is  an  imperfect  promise  and 
opening  of  the  future  man.  And  therefore  it  is  that  I  grudged  not 
our  noble,  lovely  child,  but  rather  do  delight  that  such  a  seed  should 
blossom  and  bear  in  the  kindly  and  kindred  paradise  of  my  (fod. 
And  why  should  not  I  speak  of  thee,  my  Edward!  seeing  it  was  in 
the  season  of  thv  sickness  and  death  the  Jjord  did  reveal  in  me  the 
knowledge  and  hope  and  desire  of  his  8on  trom  heaven  ?  Glorious 
exchange!  He  took  my  son  to  his  own  more  fatherly  bosom,  and 
revealed  in  my  bosom  the  sure  expectation  and  faith  of  ilis  own 
eternal  Son!  Hear  season  of  my  life,  ever  to  be  remembered,  wlieu 
I  knew  the  sweetness  and  fruitfulness  of  such  joy  and  sorrow.’ 

After  the  death  of  this  beloved  child,  Irving  was  separated 
for  two  montlis  from  his  wife;  slu‘,  recovering  from  ilhu'ss,  was 
at  lu'r  father’s  house  at  Kirkcaldv,  Irving  doing  Ids  work  at  home 
in  London.  During  thosi‘  months  lu*  ki‘pt  a  journal  of  tin? 
labours  of  his  heart,  and  hand,  and  tongue,  to  be  transmitted 
to  his  Avife.  We  specially  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  this 
section  of  the  tirst  volume  ;  it  r(‘V(‘als  a  dt‘Votion  and  pi(dy,  a 
faithful  consci(*ntiousness  of  labour,  an  iutensitv  and  variety  and 
affectionateness  of  duty  most  not(‘worthy ;  full  to  overflowing, 
too,  of  those  verbal  ministrations  of  the  heart  which  wore  to  be 
exjiected  ;  thus,  after  describing  the  walking  and  the  working  of 
a  day — 

‘  Then  1  returned  home  through  the  churchyard,  full  of  softness 
of  heart . Upon  mv  return  home  I  addressed  myself  to  a  dis¬ 

course  upon  the  text,  I’o  me  to  live  is  Christ,  and  to  die  gain,” 
until  the  hour  of  evening  prayer,  when  1  gathered  my  little  tlock, 
and  having  commended  all  our  spirits  and  all  our  beloved  ones  to 
the  Eather  of  mercies,  we  parted, — they  to  their  couches,  where  1 
trust  they  now  sleep  in  peace ;  I  to  this  sweet  oHice  of  affection, 
which  I  now  close  with  the  deep  closing  knell  of  St.  Paul’s  sounding 
twelve  in  my  ear.  jMy  beloved  Isabella,  you  are  sleeping  upon  your 
pillow ;  the  God  of  Jacob  imiko  it  rich  and  divine  as  the  pillow  of 
Padauaram!  31y  little  darling,  thou  art  resting  on  thy  mother’s 
bosom  ;  the  Lord  make  thee  unto  us  what  Isaac  was  to  Abraham 
and  Sarah  !  Farewell,  mv  beloved !  ’ 

The  journal  is  evidently  such  an  entire  writing  out  of  the  li(;art. 
of  the  man,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  avaihvble  portions  of  tlie 
b(>ok  for  vindicating  Mrs.  Oliphant  from  that  exaggeration  with 
which  she  will  assuredly  be  charged.  It  reveals  a  prodigality 
performance,  an  amazing  variety  of  interviews,  and,  at  tln^ 
^saine  time,  power  over  character.  He  does  seem  even  himself 
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tf»  l)e  wrought  upon  by  some  high  conception,  some  lofty  spiritii**!! 
ideal  ;  his  l)iogra])her  will  have  it  that  for  him  the  vision  splendid 
never  faded  into  the  light  of  common  day  ;  ‘  he  addressed  una¬ 
wares  ordinary  individuals  about  him  as  if  they,  too,  were  lieroes 
and  })rinces ;  and  charged  astounded,  although  loyal-heart (‘d 
]ne;icliers  who  could  but  preach,  and  visit,  and  do  the  other  quiet 
duties  of  any  ordinary  minister,  to  be  at  once  apostle,  gentleman, 
and  scholar.  He  made  poor  astonished  women,  women  in 
tiny  London  a])artments,  feel  themselves  ladies  in  the  light  of 
his  courtesy,  and  unconsciously  elevatc*d  every  man  he  talked 
with  into  the  ideal  man  he  ought  to  have  been.’  And  is  not 
this  of  the  very  highest  order  of  spiritual  greatness  ?  Alas, 
al.os  !  how  many  ministers,  and  poets,  and  philosophers  we  have 
met,  who  have  contrived  to  enable  us  to  feel  our  own  little¬ 
ness  and  ahjeetness,  and  indeed,  have  not  given  to  us  any 
considerable  conception  of  themselves  ;  but  what  may  we  not 
say  ;  that  he  who  fails  to  do  this,  be  he  bishop  or  pontiff,  king 
or  kaisar,  lay-brother  or  j)astor,  wants  the  true  fire  which  alone 
makes  a  man  a  minister,  and  thus  gives  him  the  authority  and 
right  to  assist  in  the  conversion  or  birth  of  a  soul. 

We  have  also  more  grotes(jue  and  humorous  traits  of  the 
man  ;  we  will  not  siiy  more  human  :  thus  his  carelessness  about 
money  sometimes  brought  him  into  embarrassing  circumstances ; 
tlius : — 

‘  On  one  occasion  he  had  left  home  to  visit  a  member  of  his  con¬ 
gregation  somewhere  on  the  line  of  the  New'  Koad  ;  but,  finding 
himself  late,  took,  without  considering  the  state  of  his  pocket,  the 
Paddington  coach,  omnibuses  having  not  yet  come  into  fashion.  As 
soon  as  the  vehicle  was  on  its  way,  the  unlucky  passenger  recollected 
that  he  was  penniless.  His  disiuay  at  the  thought  was  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  but  soon  brightened  w  ith  a  sudden  inspiration.  Looking  around 
him,  he  artfully  fixed  upon  the  most  benevolent-looking  face  be  saw’, 
and  poured  his  sorrows  into  Ids  fellow'-traveller’s  car.  “  I  told  him 
that  1  was  a  clergyman,”  was  the  account  he  gave  to  bis  amused 
bomc-audience ;  “  that,  since  ]  had  obtained  a  wife  from  the  Lord,  I 
bad  given  up  all  concern  with  the  things  of  this  w  orld,  leaving  my 
purse  in  my  wife’s  bands ;  and  that  to-day  1  had  set  out  to  visit 
some  of  my  flock  at  a  distance,  without  recollecting  to  put  a  sliilliiig 
in  my  purse  for  the  coach.”  The  good  man  thus  addressed  w  as  pro¬ 
pitious,  and  paid  the  fare.  Hut  the  honour  due  to  such  a  good 
Samaritan  is  lessened  when  we  learn  that  the  preacher’s  remarkable 
ajipcarancc,  and  scarcely  less  extraordinary  request,  betrayed  him; 
and  the  stranger  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction,  for  his  sixpence,  of 
making  the  aciiuaintauce  of  Edward  Irving.* 

We  have  neither  space  nor  heart  to  follow  the  mournful 
tragedy  of  this  great  life  through  all  its  chapters  to  its  close. 
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Especially  wc  have  no  heart  to  follow  all  those  cahals  hy  which 
eveiituallv  he  was  cast  out  from  liis  church  ;  Imt  before  that 
expulsion  in  Edinburgh,  in  two  successive  years  his  lectures  on 
Prophecy  created  an  astonishing  sensation — all  other  excittaiients, 
of  which  we  have  lieard,  of  the  lik(‘  kind,  in  our  day,  an*  poor 
coin])ared  w  ith  that.  At  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  for  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  mornings,  in  the  month  of  May,  the  largest  church  in 
Edinburgh  wjus  besieged  by  the  crowd.  ‘  He  is  draw  ing  ]u*o- 
•digdous  crowds,’  wTites  Dr.  Chalmers,  ‘  wt  attempted  this 
morning  to  force  our  w^ay  into  St.  Andrew  ’s  Church,  but  it  was 
all  in  vain  ;  he  changes  to  the  West  Church  for  tlu*  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  public';  but  the  crowd  increased.  The  same  year 
ho  had  in  Edinburgh  a  collision  with  a  Dr.  H.,  a  violent  sec¬ 
tarian,  wdio  denounccMl  him — like  a  perftrt  old  sectarian  idiot  as, 
no  doubt,  he  was — w  ith  ludng  an  enemy  to  the  Cospel  of  Christ. 
Irving’s  reply  was  highly  characteristic — ‘Who  art  thou,  O 
man,  that  smiteth  nu‘  with  thy  tongue?'  Thus  spontiineously 
haughty  could  be  the  speech  so  full  also  of  a  bi‘nignant  and 
spontaneous  graciousness.  When  the  since  famous  and  saintly 
dohn  ( 'anij)lH‘ll,  of  llow%  wdth  all  the  natural  diffidence  of  youth, 
sought  Irving,  t(‘lling  his  errand  of  modest  iiajuiry,  the  candid 
fac(^  and  heart  turmd  to  the  young  man,  and  bidding  him  sp<‘ak 
out,  said,  ‘Cod  may  have  sent  me  instruction  by  your  hands.' 

Shall  W(‘  attem])t  to  (‘liter  into  the  drabbl(‘  of  controversy  in 
which  poor  Irving  was  involved?  We  will  do  nothing  of  tlu^ 
sort.  With  reference  to  the  gifts  of  lu‘aling  and  of  prophecy 
there  can  be  in  sam*  minds  but  one  o]>inioii  of  the  utter  deplor- 
ablen(‘ss  of  the  whol(‘  transaction.  Siinultiini'ously  with  the 
publication  of  the  volumes  by  Mrs.  ()li])hant,  ajipi^ars  the  Life  of 
Uobert  Storey,  of  Ro.seneath,*  Irving’s  belov(‘d  and  most  intimate 
friend  ;  and  we  commend  that  volume  to  the  att(‘ntion  of  all 
wdio  mav  di'sire  to  know’  the  interior  history  of  tlu^  chi(‘f  jiro- 
f»het(*ss,  Mary  Cam])bt‘ll.  Then*  can  b(.‘  no  doubt  that  the  dis¬ 
play  of  thes(‘.  jirophetic  poW(‘rs  was  a  gn^at  scandal  and 
indecency  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  (‘ither  that  poor  Irving  was 
hounded  and  set  upon  by  all  sorts  of  her(‘tic-hunters.  W(; 
know  that  race  W'ell,  from  the  mean,  sneaking  R(‘V.  Sampson 
Brass  ( 'ole,  to  blatant  and  senseless  Mr.  Mann,  the  little  Attor- 
ney-Ceneral  for  the  ]M‘rs(*cution.  .  'Fhe  indictments  against 
Ir\’ing  an^  found(‘d  on  two  counts.  H(^  was  cast  out  fnjin  the 
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Fivsbvterv  in  Loiuloii  for  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  Uhe 
sinfulness  of  Christ’s  human  nature.’  It  would  seem  he  never 
expressed  liimself  thus.  Nor  can  we  perceive  tliat  his  creed 
uj)on  this  ])oint  amounted  to  more  than  a  belief  that  the  Lord 
was,  as  our  ^reat  High  Priest,  ‘  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  in¬ 
firmities.’  The  essential  and  absolute  holiness  of  the  Redeemer, 
Irving  held  with  a  tenacity  of  grasp  which  they  only  know  to 
whom  that  holiness  is  the  one  sheet-anchor  of  the  heart  and  the 
universe  in  the  stonn  of  life.  But  he  believed  that  he  was  made 
like  unto  his  brethren,  that  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful 
High  Piii'st.  For  this  same  criminality  of  creed  he  was  expelled 
at  night,  in  his  native  church  of  Annan,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Sc'otland.  It  is  not  necessjxr}'  to  believe  that  the  Presbytery 
wliich  expelled  him  knew  anything  at  all  about  the  matter  u])on 
which  they  ])ronounci‘d  their  verdict  ;  and  it  is  noticeable  that 
no  aiithoritative  theological  voice  spoke  upon  the  matter.  In 
tones  of  anguish  Irving  appealed  to  the  ])ractical  wisdom  of  him 
he  called  his  beloved  master,  Chalmers  ;  but  there  came  no  reply, 
and  we  cannot  acipiit  the  master  of  some  want  of  courage,  not 
tt>  say  at  once  cowardice,  in  his  determin(‘d  silence  u])on  a  matter 
s(»  monumtous  to  the  science  of  theology,  to  the  nature  and 
bi*arings  of  CMiristian  teaching,  and  to  friendship.  Irving’s  real 
views  of  the  Saviour’s  wa)rk  were  too  w^ell  known  by  his  owai 
people  to  be  the  subject  of  their  condemnation  ;  his  holy,  hal- 
liuved  life,  s(>  full  of  Christian  labour,  so  full  of  every  truly 
Christian  doctrine  and  teaching,  wuis  too  w-ell  known ;  but  the 
tongues  of  the  sisterhood  were  tjuite  another  matter,  and  wc  do 
not  see  Inuv  the  Trustees  coidd  do  other  than  act  as  they  did  to 
sav(‘  the  honour  of  their  church  and  congTegation.  ^V  e  arc*  sorrv 

•  o  o  ^ 

it  was  saved  by  the  indecent  speeches  and  interruptions  of 
Mr.  Mann,  but  he  has  vanished  into  thick  obscurity. 

’J'hus  isolated,  ex])elled  from  his  church,  and  from  the  fellow^- 
ship  of  the  churclies,  living  withdrew'  with  his  friends,  and  so 
became  founder  of  w'hat  is  now'  known  as  the  Irvingite  Church, 
from  the  follies  and  fanaticisms  of  wdiich  let  us  withdraw'  his 
honoured  memory ;  it  is  not  less  than  pitiable  to  think  of  it. 
He  continued  to  preaeh  with  amazing  fervour,  and  w'ore,  indeed, 
his  life  thix‘adbare  in  preaching,  ^leantime  his  heart  was 
breaking,  and  soon  it  broke.  To  him  every  truth  he  touched 
bocame  reality  ;  and  every  error  he  touched  (for  he  came  near  to 
non(‘  which  were  not  closely  related  to  truth)  liecame  conse¬ 
crated  too.  He  received  in  so  mighty  a  measure  the  Spirit  ot 
(lod,  that  miracles  indeed  seemed  to  glow'  before  him.  He 
moved,  says  his  biographer,  in  a  mystic  atmosphere.  More 
tilting  it  would  be  to  say  he  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  prayer. 


^  Before  vjc  do  anytltiiyj  eUe,  let  us  go  and  Pmg'  4.01 

His  expulsion  from  the  magnificent  church  reared  wholly  hy  his 
efforts  Wixs  immediate  ;  he  was  not  allowed  a  farewell  Sabbath. 
It  WiXS  a  graceless  act.  But  when  ho  went  to  seek  for  a  home, 
and  for  a  building  for  those  who  wo\dd  worship  with  him,  his 
steps  were  directed  to  a  large  picture-gallery  in  Newman  Street. 
The  following  anecdote  is  very  beautiful,  and  like  the  man  : — 

‘  Wlien  he  went  for  the  first  time  to  see  this  house,  some  time 
elapsed  before  he  could  get  admission  ;  and  wlien,  at  last,  the  man 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  place  opened  the  door,  he  apologised  for 
the  delay,  saying  that  he  had  a  child  dying  upstairs.  “Then,  before 
we  do  anything  else,  let  us  go  and  pray  that  it  may  be  healed.”  He 
followed  the  astonished  and  sorrowful  custodian  of  the  empty  house 
up  through  the  echoing  staircase  to  the  attic  where  the  little  sick-bed 
was,  and,  kneeling  down,  poured  out  his  soul  for  tlie  child,  over 
whose  feeble  heacl  he  no  doubt  pronounced  that  blessing  'which 
dropped  from  his  tender  lips  upon  all  little  children.  Then  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  business  which  had  brought  him  there,  and  examined 
the  extent  and  capabilities  of  the  place.  Some  time  after,  he  re¬ 
turned  again  with  tho  architect  who  was  to  superintend  the  altera¬ 
tions,  and,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  asked,  How  was  the 
child  ?  Tlie  father  answered  'with  joy  that  it  was  now  recovering. 
“  Then,  before  we  do  anything  else,  let  us  go  and  give  thanks,”  said 
the  Christian  priest.  Hearing  of  such  daily  incidents,  natural  ac¬ 
companiments  of  that  full  life,  one  cannot  wonder  at  the  exclamation 
which  bursts  from  the  troubled  bosom  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  when, 
in  a  passion  of  mingled  doubt  and  grief,  she  says,  “There  are 
moments  when  I  feel  as  if  God  had  deserted  the  Church  altogether  ; 
for  if  he  is  not  in  the  midst  of  Mr.  Irving’s  family  and  Hock,  where 
is  God  to  be  found  ?  ”  ’ 

His  power  over  afiiictod  souls  was  great,  for  liis  faith  was  great ; 
and  we  see  something  of  the  spring  of  his  own  character,  and  his 
errors  too,  in  that  sul)tle  and  elaborate  delineation  he  drew  of 
tlie  prophetic  character  before  the  Presbytery,  when,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  account  for  the  mistakes  of  otliers,  he  adduced  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ‘  O  Lord,  tliou  hast  deceived 
me,  and  I  was  deceived’ ;  and  he  goes  on  with  grt;at  distinctness 
to  argue  the  possibility  of  such  deception  from  the  arbitrary 
interpretation  even  of  divine  truth.  It  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  unconsciously  he  was  sketching  his  own  likeness.  At  last, 
fiesh  and  heart  near  to  tailing,  he  left  London.  He  made  a 
refreshing  tour  among  the  Welsh  valleys  and  mountains,  and  so 
wound  his  way  on  to  his  own  old  land.  He  yearned  for  his  wife. 

‘  Oh,  how  I  have  longed  after  you  in  heart  and  spirit,’  he 
wrote.  She  joined  him  in  Glasgow.  There  he  died  hourly 
aw^ay.  He  grewv  ilelirious ;  but  in  his  delirious  wanderings. 
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wliicli  were  a  kind  of  divine  abstraction,  lie  counselled  indi¬ 
viduals  in  their  darkness,  and  repeated  in  his  solemn  monologue 
passages  of  the  Psjdms.  He  had  maintained  the  certainty  of  his 
recovery.  ‘  At  last,’  says  Mrs.  Oliphant,  ‘  that  self-argument 
came  to  a  sublime  conclusion  in  a  tmst  more  strong  than  life  or 
death.  As  the  gloomy  December  Sunday  sank  into  the  night 
shadows,  his  last  audible  words  on  c‘artli  lell  Irom  his  jiale  lips. 
The  last  thing  like  a  sentence  we  could  make  out  was  : — “  If  1 
die,  1  die  unto  the  Lord.”  *  He  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of 
Glasgow  Cathedral,  followed  to  the  grave  by  all  the  good  and 
pious  of  Glasgow.  Perhaps  among  the  many  noble  men  this 
age  has  produced  we  could  not  find  a  nobler  study  than  Edward 
Irving.  His  errors  look  like  those  of  a  brave  Crusader  or  Teiii- 
])lar.  He  was  a  siiint,  a  soldier,  and  a  martyr.  Wrapt  in  a 
cloud  of  mystic  fervour,  his  elcM[uence — if  it  used  the  arts  oi‘ 
rhetoric — caught  its  inspiration  from  (piite  another  power.  In 
another  age  he  might  easily  have  found  his  way  to  the  stake. 
He  and  Coleridge  understood  each  other.  Indeed,  his  comrade- 
sliip  altogether  slaovs  the  man — Carlyle  and  Alexander  Scott. 
Hut  especially  interesting  it  is  to  see  him  frecpiently  comparing 
Ins  notes  with  the  dreamer  and  seer  of  Highgate.  It  was  cer- 
tainly  easier  to  him  to  believe  in  the  marvellous  than  the  mean 
and  the  little.  Truly,  Mrs.  Oliphant  says,  ‘  to  him  mean  thoughts 
;uid  unbelieving  hearts  were  the  only  things  miraculous  and  out 
of  nature.  Children  clung  to  him  with  instinctive  trust ;  and  to 
him  no  heart  of  trouble  ever  a})pealed  in  vain.’  We  thank  our 
authoress  most  heartily  for  tlie  clear  light  in  which  she  has  j)laced 
a  too  much  disregarded,  if  not  dishonoured  memory  ;  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  read  these  volumes  without  a  very  clear  perc(‘i)- 
tion  of  the  noble  heritage  and  biithright  of  man.  They  are  a 
sad  record  of  a  lif(‘  which  seems  to  have  ended  in  tragic  gloom  : 
but  a  little  reflection  rebukes  the  melancholy  of  first  imju'essions, 
and  assures  us  that  that  life,  at  any  rate,  was  not  given  to  the 
world  in  vain. 


/ 
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II. 

MISS  RossE'rrrs  goblin  market.* 

WE  liave  ever  been  of  the  iiumher  of  those  Avho  speak  of 
the  rare  delight  and  refreslimeiit  with  wliich  they  have 
read  some  volumes  of  poems  by  a  new  or  unknown  hand  ;  and 
the  tnith  is,  such  delight  is  a  vTiy  common  happening  to  us. 
Whether  it  arises  from  our  wholly  inartistic  nature,  that  we  are 
unhappily  so  constituted  as  to  be,  which  few  critics  are,  easily 
[)leased,  we  know  not  nor  care  to  impure,  but  so  it  is  ;  we  are 
much  more  surprised  by  the  amazing  (piantity  of  good  refresh¬ 
ing  poetry  which  is  produced  in  stniy  volumes,  charming  a  few 
readers  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  floating  away  into  oblivion,  than 
disposed  to  he  hy])ercritical  or  itidignant  at  the  production  of 
had,  Avorthless,  or  even  feehle  poetry.  Doubtless  there  is  enough 
of  all  this  latter  order;  ])ut  what  a  succession  there  is  of  genuine 
hnr|)ers,  harping  wdth  their  haqrs.  Hen*,  in  Miss  Rossetti’s 
volume  is  a  volume  of  really  true  ])oetry.  That  critics  may  find 
sundry  im23erfections  here  and  there  in  conception  or  exiu'ession 
is  very  likely.  Critics  are  always  jierfect,  and  the  sum  of  every 
attribute  in  their  own  lieing,  and  not  less  in  the  artist  faculty 
hy  which  they  are  able  to  represent  their  almightiness.  Criti¬ 
cisms,  therefore,  are,  hy  ordinary  mortals,  to  he  expected,  and 
it  will  ever  he  the  case  that  the  extraordinary  creature  wall 
tnut  the  ordinary  with  very  considerahle  tortun*  and  flagella¬ 
tion.  We  do  not  know  that  Miss  Rossetti  has  been  treated 
with  any  measure  of  critical  unfairness.  Certainly  there  is  the 
manite.station  of  very  deep  powers  in  her  little  volume  ;  it  is 
of  (|uite  a  singular  tyjie,  and  many  of  the  pic‘ces  besides  the  first 
have  the  atmosphere  of  golilin  kingdom  about  them.  No  doidit 
the  influence  of  Tmmyson  on  the  mind  of  the  author  may  he 
su.spected ;  hut  of  jiositive  diseijileshij)  and  imitation,  there  is 
no  trace.  The  volume  has  very  decided  character  and  origi¬ 
nality,  both  in  theme  and  treatment  ;  it  is  also  a  volume  ujion 
W’liich  many  readers  w’ould  pronounce  a  very  hasty  verdict^ — of 
rubbish,  perhaps,  unless  themselves  gifted  in  soim*  measuri’ 
with  that  faculty  of  insight  into  the  occult  and  dark  wdiich  is 
not  ahvays  possessed  even  by  true  poets:  nor  can  we  altogether 
ac([uit  the  writer  of  some  indefiniten(‘ss  in  th(‘  telling  of  lua- 

*  Gohlhi  Marl'ct  and  other  Poems.  By  CiiuiSTix.v  Eossetti.  Mac¬ 
millan  vV  Co. 
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story.  We  especially  notice  this  in  ‘  The  Convent  Threshold 
on  the  contrary,  some  of  her  most  distinct  are  her  devotional 
]neces:  here  is  a  })iece.  Shall  we  say  this  is  in  tlu‘  maimer  of 


Herlxni  ? — 


‘“THE  LOVE  OF  CHRIST  WHICH  TASSETII  KNOWLEDGE.” 

‘  I  bore  with  thee  long  weary  days  and  nights, 

Through  many  pangs  of  heart,  through  many  tears ; 

I  bore  with  thee,  thy  hardness,  coldness,  slights, 

For  three  and  thirty  years. 

‘  Who  else  had  dared  for  thee  what  I  have  dared? 

I  plunged  the  depth  most  deep  from  bliss  above ; 

I  not  my  flesli,  I  not  my  spirit  spared : 

Give  thou  Me  love  for  love. 

‘  For  thee  I  thirsted  in  the  daily  drouth. 

For  thee  I  trembled  in  the  nightly  frost : 

Much  sweeter  thou  than  honey  to  My  mouth : 

Why  wilt  thou  still  be  lost? 

‘  I  horv  thee  on  Mt/  shoulders  and  rejoiced : 

Men  only  marked  upon  My  shoulders  home 
The  branding  cross  ;  and  shouted  hungry-voiced, 

Or  wagged  their  heads  in  scorn. 

‘  Thee  did  nails  grave  upon  My  hands,  thy  name 

Did  thorns  for  frontlets  stamp  between  Mine  eyes : 

I,  Holy  One,  put  on  thy  guilt  and  shame ; 

I,  God,  Priest,  Sacrifice. 

‘  A  tliief  upon  My  right  hand  and  My  left ; 

Six  hours  alone,  athirst,  in  misery : 

At  length  in  death  one  smote  My  heart,  and  cleft 
A  hiding-place  fur  thee. 

*  Nailed  to  the  racking  cross,  than  bed  of  down 
!More  dear,  whereon  to  stretch  Myself  and  sleep ; 

So  did  I  win  a  kingdom, — share  My  crown  ; 

A  harvest, — come  and  reap.* 

Blit,  of  course,  as  our  readers  turn  to  the  volume  they  will  learn 
to  expect  ill  every  jiiec'e  a  certain  mystical  atmospliere.  Tli(‘ 
following  is  suffused  in  a  very  rich  haze  of  befitting  ex¬ 
pression  : — 

'  ADVENT. 

‘  This  Advent  moon  shines  cold  and  clear,  these  Advent  nights  are  long ; 

( >ur  lamps  have  burned  year  after  year,  and  still  their  flame  is  strong. 

“  Ayatchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  ”  we  cry,  heart-sick  with  hope  deferred : 
“No  speaking  signs  are  in  the  sky,”  is  still  the  watchman’s  word. 

‘  The  Porter  w  atches  at  the  gate,  the  servants  watch  within ; 

The  watch  is  long  betimes  and  late,  the  prize  is  slow  to  win. 

“  M  atchman,  what  of  the  night  ?  ”  but  still  his  answ’er  sounds  the  same  : 
“No  daybreak  tops  the  utmost  hill,  nor  pale  our  lamps  of  flame.” 
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'  One  to  another  hear  them  speak  the  patient  virgins  wise : 

“  Surely  lie  is  not  far  to  seek” — “  All  night  we  watch  and  rise." 

“  The  days  are  evil  looking  back,  the  coming  days  are  dim  ; 

Yet  count  we  not  Jlis  promise  slack,  but  watch  and  wait  for  Him." 

"  One  with  another,  soul  with  soul,  they  kindle  fire  from  lire : 

“Triends  watch  us  who  have  touched  the  goal.”  “  Thc}’  urge  us,  come 
up  higher.” 

“  With  them  shall  rest  our  waysore  feet,  with  them  is  built  our  home, 
WTth  Christ.” — “  They  sweet,  but  He  most  sweet,  sweeter  than  lioiuy- 
comb.” 

*  There  no  more  parting,  no  more  pain,  the  distant  ones  brought  near, 

The  lost  so  long  are  found  again,  long  lost  but  longer  dear : 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard,  nor  heart  conceived  that  rest, 

W  ith  them  our  good  things  long  deferred,  with  desus  Christ  our  llcst. 

‘  W'e  weep  because  the  night  is  long,  we  laugh  for  day  shall  rise, 

W'e  sing  a  slow  contented  song  and  knock  at  Paradise. 

W  eeping  we  hold  Him  fast,  Who  wept  for  us,  we  hold  Him  fast; 

And  will  not  let  Him  go  except  He  bless  us  lirst  or  last. 

‘  W'eeping  we  hold  Him  fast  to-night ;  we  wdll  not  let  Him  go 
Till  daybreak  smite  our  wearied  sight  and  summer  smite  the  snow : 

Then  figs  shall  bud,  and  dove  with  dove  shall  coo  the  livelong  day ; 

Then  He  shall  say,  “  Arise,  Hy  love,  Hy  fair  one,  come  away.”  ’ 

The  spirit  must  have  become  used  to  sadness  lud’ore  it  can 
sound  the  true  key  of  the  buman  lamrt,  or  sp(‘ak  tla*  luvst 
w’ords  at  the  same  time  ;  tliere  is  no  doubt  a  danger  lest  we 
make  that  sorrow  which  visits  for  a  day  to  wear  upon  it  the 
app<.*arance  as  of  a  life  long.  There  is  a  tone  of  very  serious 
intensity  in  the  following  fanciful  little  thing  : — 

‘Ul’-niLL. 

‘  1  )oc8  the  road  wind  up-hill  all  the  way  ? 

Yes,  to  the  very  end. 

Will  the  day's  journey  take  the  whole  long  day? 

From  moni  to  night,  my  friend. 

‘  But  is  there  for  the  night  a  resting-place  ? 

A  roof  for  when  the  alow  dark  hours  begin. 

^lay  not  the  darkness  hide  it  from  my  face? 

Yon  cannot  miss  that  inn. 

*  Shall  I  meet  other  wayfarers  at  night? 

Tliose  who  have  gone  before. 

Then  must  I  knock,  or  call  when  just  in  sight? 

I'/icy  toilf  not  kecj)  you  standing  at  that  door. 

‘  Shall  I  find  comfort,  travel-sore  and  weak? 

( )f  labour  you  shall  lind  the  sum. 

W'ill  there  be  beds  for  me  and  all  who  seek  ? 

Yea,  beds  for  ail  who  come' 

If  the  reader  wore  now  to  lay  down  this  little  volume,  lie  wonM 
still  leave  unread  some  of  the  most  original  ainl  distiin^tive 
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\*(‘rsfs.  ‘  Goblin  Market’ — we  know  not  how  to  descriln*  or 

cliaraeterist'  it  —  is  as  wild  as  if  some  ^^sion  (d  Grinnn,  or 
Tifck,  or  Andersiai  had  found  its  way  to  the  anthoi’s  oyt‘s  and 
vorsi^ ;  it  is  a  juafoet  litth*  fairy  gem  ;*  in  verse  reinarkahly 
fr(*sh  and  fr(‘c‘,  and  happily  in  unison.  Very  likely  some  readers 
will  say,  what  is  it  all  about  ?  To  which  we  can  make  very 
slight  reply  ;  indited  there  is  no  replying  when  wci  are  ask(‘d, 
what  may  he  the  meaning  of  Goblin  Stories  ;  it  rings  ami 
tinkles  in  its  short  and  rapid  syllal)les  like  the  fanciful  nu*l(Hly 
of  fairy  ludls,  or  the  liurried  and  mystic  tramp  of  goblin  men  : 
hut  th(‘  thing,  peidect  as  it  seems  in  itself,  is  for  that  very 
reason  indissoluble,  and,  instead  of  <pu>ting  from  it,  here  is  a 
litth*  ballad  more  simple,  hut  with  a  very  pretty  turn  ot*  senti¬ 
ment  at  tlu*  closr*  : — 


‘  MAUDK  (  LAKE. 

‘  Out  of  the  church  she  followed  them 
With  a  lofty  step  and  mien : 

His  bride  was  like  a  village  maid. 

Maude  Clare  was  like  a  queen. 

‘  “  Son  Thomas,”  his  lady  mother  said. 

With  smiles,  almost  w  ith  tears ; 

^lay  Nell  and  you  but  live  as  true 
As  we  have  done  for  years ; 

‘  Your  father  thirty  years  ago 
Had  just  your  tale  to  tell ; 

But  he  was  not  so  pale  as  you, 

Nor  1  so  pale  as  Nell.” 

‘  ^ty  lord  was  pale  w  ith  inward  strife. 

And  Nell  was  pale  with  pride; 

My  lord  gazed  long  on  pale  Maude  Clare 
Or  ever  he  kissed  the  bride. 

‘  “  Lo  I  have  brought  my  gift,  my  lord, 

Have  brought  my  gift,”  she  said : 

“  To  bless  the  hearth,  to  bless  the  board. 

To  bless  the  marriage-bed. 

‘  “  Here’s  my  half  of  the  golden  chain 
You  w  ore  about  5'our  neck, 

'fhat  day  we  waded  ankle-deep 
For  lilies  in  the  beck : 

‘  “  Here’s  my  half  of  the  faded  leaves 
We  plucked  from  budding  bough, 

M  ith  feet  amongst  the  lily  leaves, — 

The  lilies  are  budding  now.” 

He  strove  to  match  her  scorn  w  ith  scorn. 

He  faltered  in  his  ]>lace : 

**  Latly,”  he  said, — “  Maude  Clare.”  he  said. — 
“  Claude  Clare :  ” — and  hid  his  face. 
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‘  She  turned  to  Nell ;  “  My  Lady  Nell, 

I  have  a  gift  for  you ; 

Though,  were  it  fruit,  the  bloom  were  gone. 
Or,  were  it  flowers,  the  dew. 

“  Take  my  share  of  a  fickle  heart. 

Mine  o?  a  paltry  love : 

Take  it  or  leave  it  as  you  will, 

I  wash  my  hands  thereof.*' 

‘  “And  what  you  leave,”  said  Nell,  “  I'll  take. 
And  what  you  spurn,  i’ll  wear ; 

For  he's  my  lord  for  better  and  worse. 

And  him  I  love,  Maude  Clare. 

‘  “  Yea,  though  you're  taller  by  the  head. 
More  wise,  and  much  more  fair ; 

I’ll  love  him  till  he  loves  me  best. 

Me  best  of  all,  Maude  Clare.”  ’ 


One  of  tlic  finest  and  most  sustained  poems  in  the  volume 
is  entitled  ‘From  House  to  Home.'  There  is  a  manner  in  it 
wliicli  ])erha])s  reminds'  us  of  ‘The  House  of  Sin,'  or  ‘The 
hreani  of  Fair  AVomen,’  hut  it  is  <listinctly  itself  in  intention 
and  art ;  and,  indeed,  is  a  very  true  ])oem,  descriptive  of  that 
perfection  which  comes  ]>y  suttering.  Take  tliese  vers(‘s  ; — 


‘  “  My  love  no  more,”  I  muttered  stunned  with  pain  : 

I  shed  no  tear,  I  wrung  no  passionate  hand. 

Till  something  whispered  :  “  You  shall  meet  again, — 
Meet  in  a  distant  land.” 


*  Then  with  a  cry  like  famine  I  arose, 

I  lit  my  candle,  searched  from  room  to  room. 

Searched  up  and  down  ;  a  war  of  winds  that  froze 
Swept  through  the  blank  of  gloom. 

‘  I  searched  day  after  day,  night  after  night ; 

Scant  cliange  there  came  to  me  of  night  or  day  : 

‘  No  more,”  I  wailed,  “  no  more  and  trimmed  my  light. 
And  gnashed,  but  did  not  pray. 

‘  Until  my  heart  broke  and  my  spirit  broke  : 

Upon  the  froatd)Ound  floor  I  stumbled,  I  fell. 

And  moaned :  “  It  is  enough  :  withhold  the  stroke. 
Farewell,  O  love,  farewell.” 

‘  Then  life  swooned  from  me.  And  I  heard  the  song 
Of  spheres  and  spirits  rejoicing  over  me : 

One  cried  *•  “  Our  sister,  slie  hath  sulfered  long.” — 

One  answered :  “  iNIake  her  see.”  ’ — 

Her  eyes  are  opened,  and  in  tbc  opening  a  revelation  : — 

‘  I  saw  a  vision  of  a  woman,  where 

Night  and  new  morning  strive  for  domination ; 
Incomparably  pale,  and  almost  fair. 

And  sad  beyond  expression. 
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‘  Iler  eyes  were  like  some  fire-enshrining  pjem, 

Were  stately  like  the  stars,  and  yet  were  tender  ; 

Her  figure  charmed  me  like  a  windy  stem 
Quivering  and  drooped  and  slender. 

‘  She  hied  and  wept,  yet  did  not  shrink  ;  her  strength 
AVas  stung  up  until  daybreak  of  delight : 

She  measured  measureless  sorrow  toward  its  length. 

And  breadth,  and  depth,  and  height. 

‘  Then  marked  I  how  a  chain  sustained  her  form, 

A  chain  of  living  links  not  made  nor  riven  : 

It  stretched  sheer  up  through  lighting,  wind,  and  storm, 
And  anchored  fast  in  heaven. 

‘  One  cried :  “  How  long  ?  yet  founded  on  the  Hock 
She  shall  do  battle,  sufler,  and  attain.” — 

One  answered  :  “  Faith  ([uakes  in  the  tempest  shock  : 
Strengthen  her  soul  again.” 

*  I  saw  a  cu])  sent  down  and  come  to  her 
Brim  full  of  loathing  and  of  bitterness : 

She  drank  with  livid  lips  that  seemed  to  stir 
The  depth,  not  make  it  less. 

‘  But  as  she  drank  I  spied  a  hand  distil 
A\'w  wine  and  virgin  honey  ;  making  it 
First  bitter-sweet,  tlien  sweet  indeed,  until 
She  tasted  only  sweet. 

‘Her  li]>s  and  cheeks  waxed  rosy-fresh  and  young  ; 
Drinking  she  sang :  “  Aly  soul  shall  nothing  want ;” 
And  drank  anew  :  while  soft  a  song  was  sung, 

A  mystical  slow  chant. 

‘  ( )ne  cried  :  The  wounds  are  faithful  of  a  friend  : 

The  wilderness  shall  blossom  as  a  rose.” — 

One  answered  ;  “  Bend  the  veil,  declare  the  end, 
•Strengthen  her  ere  she  goes.’’ 

*»*•**■#■** 

‘  I  saw  that  one  who  lost  her  love  in  pain, 

AVho  trod  on  thorns,  who  drank  the  loathsome  cup ; 
The  lost  in  night,  in  day  was  found  again ; 

The  lallen  was  lifted  up. 

‘They  stood  together  in  the  blessed  noon. 

They  sang  together  through  the  length  of  days  ; 

Each  loving  faee  bent  sunwards  like  a  moon 
New-lit  with  love  and  praise. 

‘  Therefore,  O  friend.  I  would  not  if  1  might 
Hebuild  my  house  of  lies,  wherein  I  joyed 
One  time  to  dwell :  my  soid  shall  w  alk  in  white. 

Cast  down  but  not  destroyed. 

‘  Therefore  in  patience  I  possess  my  soul ; 

Yea,  theretore  as  a  Hint  I  set  my  face, 

To  pluck  dow  n,  to  build  up  again  the  whole — 

But  in  a  distant  place. 
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*  These  thorns  are  sharp,  yet  I  can  tread  on  them  ; 

This  cup  is  loathsome,  yet  He  makes  it  sweet : 

My  face  is  steadfast  toward  Jerusalem, 

My  heart  remembers  it. 

‘I  lift  the  hanginjj  hands,  the  feeble  knees — 

I,  precious  more  than  seven  times  molten  gold — 

Until  the  day  when  from  Ilis  storehouses 
God  shall  bring  new  and  old ; 

‘  Beauty  for  ashes,  oil  of  joy  for  grief. 

Garment  of  praise  for  spirit  of  heaviness : 

Although  to-day  I  fade  as  doth  a  leaf, 

I  languish  and  grow  less. 

‘  Although  to-day  He  prunes  my  twigs  with  pain 
Yet  doth  His  blood  nourish  and  warm  my  root : 

To-morrow  I  shall  put  forth  buds  again 
And  clothe  myself  with  fruit. 

*  Although  to-day  I  walk  in  tedious  ways. 

To-day  His  stalf  is  turned  into  a  rod. 

Yet  will  I  wait  for  Him  the  appointed  days 
And  stay  upon  my  God.’ 

Wo  liavo  ( plot 0(1  very  loiigtliil}',  but  wo  boliovo  wo  are  tlio 
first  to  uotico  at  any  loiigtli  tliis  voluino.  And  is  not  this  writer 
a  true  and  most  gonuino  pooti* 
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WE  have  so  fully  expressed,  not  long  since,  our  poor  (‘stimato 
of  the  genius  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  that  tve  jiurpose  no  more  than 
an  introduction  to  our  readers  of  this  much  longed-for  volume.  It 
is  here  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  and  powerful  and — although 
<K?cupying  itself  with  oidy  four  years  of  the  life  of  Frederick — 
a  rushing  narrative.  It  is  juefaced  by  a  ])ortrait  of  the  young 
monarch,  and  in  the  features  and  juvsence,  so  handsome  and  ma¬ 
jestic,  so  thoroughly  kingly,  it  is  very  difticidt  to  ix'cognize  the 
character,  with  which  we  are  so  much  more  familiar,  from  our 
impressions  of  Frederick’s  later  years.  Usually  w'e  have  been 
content  to  regard  him  as  the  sublimest  oddity  of  practical  states- 
manshi])  we  have  ever  met  wuth — this  Frederick  the  Great  ;  but 
we  receive  a  new  exposition  of  his  character  from  the  pen  of 
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C’arlylo.  In  liiin  desjxjtisin  was  tlie  statesmanship  of  perma¬ 
nence,  and  his  government  was  a  most  conservative  institution, 
reganied  from  his  later  years.  The  whole  pages  of  history  do  not 
furnish  a  mon*  curious  old  fellow  tlian  this  same  powerful  prince, 
with  his  cocked  hat,  his  hoots  never  cleaned,  and  worn  till  the 
leather  l)ecamc‘  (piite  red ;  with  his  brilliant  eye  and  (piick  step. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  behold  in  him  a  great  statesman.  But,  he 
seems  ti>  have  had  no  community  with  the  human  race  except 
by  hatred.  His  contempt  for  the  whole  human  family  appears  » 
have  been  boundless,  and  his  injustice  was  very  freipiently  of  a 
piece  with  his  capnciousness  of  character.  The  extraordinary 
old  f(‘llow  seldom  washed  or  shaved,  and  wore  his  patched  and 
thr(‘adban‘  coat  like  any  ]>eggar  in  his  land.  Yet  he  was  a  great 
king,  a  great  general,  and  Lord  Macaulay  would  have  us  regard 
him  as  the  greatest  h‘gitimate  juince  that  in  modern  days  lia> 
sat  upon  a  throne.  Yet  in  those  last  years  he  spent  his  tinn‘ 
between  taking  snutf  and  caressing  his  lapdogs,  uidess  we  also 
mention  his  Hiite  and  Ids  shafts  of  wit.  The  whole  dav,  too, 
was  passed  in  sipping  coffee,  which,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  he  wjus  in  the  habit  of  taking  mixed  with  mu.stiuJ 
instead  of  sugar  !  His  contempt  was  evinced  in  many  ways. 
t)nce,  in  riding  along.  In*  saw  a  crowd  of  people  gathered  round 
the  wall,  attem[)ting  to  read  some  hand-bill;  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  satire  on  himself  and  a  satirical  re])rescntation  of  liimselt ; 
‘Takt*  that  down/  said  he,  ‘and  hang  it  lower,  so  that  the  people 
may  not  strain  their  necks  in  looking  at  it.’  The  people  felt  the 
magnanimity  (►f  th(‘  King,  and  tore  the  satin*  in  pi(*ces.  He 
Called  his  favourite  horst‘S  l)y  the  names  of  the  fon‘ign  ministers, 
t’hois(*ul,  Briihl,  Kauntz,  l^itt,  and  Buti*,  not  as  gifts  from  those 
endiient  stati'smen,  but  as  a  compliment  to  them.  Poor  Lutes 
was  a  hard  fate,  when  his  namesake,  the  Scottish  pe(‘r,  foi’so<'>k 
tin*  alliance  with  Prussia,  Bute*,  though  a  thorough-breil  st«‘(Ml, 
was  in  re<|uital  (*on(K‘mned  to  be  yoked  with  a  mule  and  emi)loyed 
in  drawing  to  and  fro  the  orange  trees  on  the  terraces  of  P(>tsdain. 
Was  ever  such  ridicidous  meamu'ss  ?  But  to  this  character  and  to 
these  grotes«[U(‘  traits  ^Ir.  t^irlyle  has  not  reached  as  yet.  <  hi 
till*  contrary,  a  radiant  young  monarch,  all  about  him  very 
admirable  and  charming  to  the  reader,  commencing  his  reign  with 
veiy  hap])y  auspices,  and  many  deeds  which  show  even  an 
amiable  disposition  and  toleration  of  religion  ;  his  proclamation 
runs  :  ‘  All  religions  must  bi'  toleiiited  and  the  fiscal  must  have  an 
eye  that  none  of  them  make  unjust  encroachment  on  the  other  ; 
tor  in  this  country  every  man  must  get  to  heaven  in  his  own 
way.’  \  erv  right  and  desirable  as  a  proclamation,  luit  as  matter 
ot  tact  in  the  end  rather  unaccomplishable.  So,  also,  we  have 
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freedom  of  the  press,  a  feat  of  still  higher  and  more  self-denying 
(|iiality.  His  behaviour  also  to  those  persons  who  had  occupied 
towards  him  in  his  father’s  day  friendly  or  unfriendly  relations, 
seems  to  have  been  regidated  l)y  a  very  strict  righteousness  aiul 
regard  to  his  welfare  as  a  sovereign  ;  in  other  words,  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  comitry.  His  regard  for  the  poor,  for  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  corn  in  these  early  days,  also  commands  homage ;  and 
the  following : — 

‘  In  the  November  coming  this  is  what  we  see :  ‘‘  One  thousand 
poor  old  women,  the  destitute  of  Berlin,  set  to  spin,”  at  his  Majesty’s 
charges ;  vacant  bouses,  hired  for  them  in  certain  streets  and  sub¬ 
urbs,  have  been  new-planked,  partitioned,  warmed  ;  and  spinning  is 
there  for  any  diligent  female  soul.  There  a  thousand  of  them  sit, 
under  proper  officers,  proper  wages,  treatment; — and  the  hum  of 
their  poor  spindles,  and  of  their  poor  inarticulate  old  hearts,  is  a 
comfort,  if  one  chance  to  think  of  it. — Of  “  distressed  needlew  omen” 
who  cannot  sew,  nor  be  taught  to  do  it ;  w  ho,  in  private  truth,  are 
mutinous  maid-servants  come  at  last  to  the  net  upshot  of  their  an¬ 
archies  ;  of  these,  or  of  the  like  incurable  phenomena,  I  liear  nothing 
in  Berlin ;  and  can  believe  that,  under  this  King,  indigence  itself 
may  still  liave  something  of  a  human  aspect,  not  a  brutal  or  diabolic, 
as  IS  commoner  in  some  places  ! — This  is  one  of  Friedricli’s  first  acts, 
this  opening  of  the  corn-magazines,  and  arrangements  for  the  des¬ 
titute  ;  and  of  this  there  can  be  no  criticism.  The  sound  of  hungry 
pots  set  hoiling^  on  judicious  principles ;  the  hum  of  those  old  women’s 
spindles  in  tlie  warm  rooms  :  gods  and  men  are  w’ell  pleased  to  hear 
such  sounds  ;  and  accept  the  same  as  part,  real  though  infinitesimally 
small,  of  the  sphere-harmonies  of  this  universe  !  ’ 

Of  course  we  read  much  of  Voltaire  in  this  voluuu*.  Pity,  it 
ficems,  that  the  really  ingenuous  and  pow  erful  young  King  could 
find  no  other  high  priest  than  that  despicable  Frenchman.  It  is 
very  pleasant  to  contrast  the  r(?ality  and  heart  of  the  monarch 
in  his  attachment  to  Voltiiire,  and  his  most  pcTceptible  mean¬ 
ness.  It  is  (|uite  evident,  that  all  along  he  was  making  a  kind 
of  literary  ware  and  ca])ital  out  of  Fredc*rick’s  admiration  of 
him.  That  loveless,  lamploss,  offial-heart,  feiMling  and  tormenting 
itself  at  once  upon  its  owui  bile.  A  ])0or  empty  stomach,  prey¬ 
ing  upon  itself,  looks  very  thin  to  the  eye  com])are<l  w’ith  the 
dieertul  and  hearty  admiration  of  the  King.  Tnu‘,  as  Carlyle 
lias  said,  he  could  throw'  tiattcay  upon  the  jirince  by  ‘  trowelsful,* 
but  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  of  that  gratitude  which  the 
master  always  feels  for  the  pu])il  who  laus  learnt  to  love  liini  and 
•ulmire  liiin,  of  this,  or  anything  approaching  to  this,  that 
wretched  mess  of  nerves  and  bile — simmering  together  in  a  sort 
of  element  he  called  life — was  as  incapable  jus  he  was  incapable 
<)f  all  love,  all  generosity,  all  admiration.  We  need  not  return 
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to  iiny  notice  of  Iiiiu  again.  It  is  plain,  that  very  soon  Frederick 
admired,  more  than  he  trusted ;  pity  for  his  memory,  tliat  hU 
admiration  and  his  trust  did  not  sink  together. 

Tile  suhskince  of  the  volume,  however,  is  occupied  with  the 
story  of  Frederick's  first  war.  The  ambitious  young  man  soon 
took  down  his  war-trumpet,  and,  in  fact,  stirred  up  all  Europe 
to  s(nne  attention  to  him  and  his  ambitious  affairs.  In  the  same 
year  in  which  he  ascended  the  throne  died  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  which  event  Frederick  seized  upon  for  the  ])urpose  of 
claiming  and  doing  battle  for  the  alienated  territory  of  Silesia  ; 
belonging  anciently,  Frederick  determined  it  should  yet  belong, 
to  the  crown  of  Prussia.  Even  before  this  he  had  given  some 
intimation  of  the  kind  of  stuff  of  which  he  was  made  in  an  affair 
with  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  aged  eighty-two  ;  '  poor  old  fool,’  our 
writ(‘r  very  truly,  if  rather  ungraciously,  calls  him  ;  ‘  there  lies 
a  rod  in  pickle  for  him  during  these  late  months,  and  will  he 
surprisingly  laid  on  when  the  time  comes.’  And  presently  we 
have  a  description  of  him  as  'A  reverend  old  bisho])  of  Liege, 
twitched  by  the  roclu‘t,  and  shaken  hither  and  thither  like  a 
revereml  old  clothes  screen,  till  he  agree  to  stand  still  and  coji- 
form.’  Truly,  as  one  reviewer  has  said,  ‘  what  a  way  to  write 
history  yet  never  was  there  a  better  description  of  a  S2)iritual 
old  scarecrow. 

Ilii])idity  was  the  characteristic  of  Frederick’s  mind.  Not 
many  weeks  elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  Emperor  when  Austria 
was  bewildered,  and  Europe  itself  startled  by  the  invasion 
of  Silesia  by  the  King  in  ])erson.  Ho  did  not  com])ute  the 
sleeping  whirlwinds  he  was  to  awaken.  ‘  The  man  is  mad,’ 
sjiid  Louis  X\".,  when  he  Inward  it  ;  and  although  no  criticism  ot 
that  sybarite  is  of  any  im})ortance  to  us,  it  might  seem  to 
be  one  very  near  the  truth,  considering  what  Prussia  was — a 
res])ectable  power,  but  one  of  the  smallest  and  most  inconsider¬ 
able  in  Europe ;  and  considering  Austria  then,  iis  now,  a  kind  ot 
terror  in  Europe,  no  doubt  Louis  expressed  the  belief  of  all  the 
cabinets  of  the  time.  The  story  of  the  invasion  is  told  with  all 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  vivid,  photographic,  and  typogra¬ 
phic  description.  Beautiful  and  ])leasant  traits  of  Frederick’s 
character  are  very  abundant.  Here  is  a  picture  of  Silesia 
itself : — 


‘  The  mountain  part  of  Schlesien  is  very  picturesejue ;  not  of 
Alpine  height  anywhere  (the  Schnee-Koppe  itself  is  under  5,000 
feet),  so  that  verdure  and  forest  wood  fail  almost  nowhere  among  the 
mountains  ;  and  multiplex  industry,  besung  by  rushing  torrents  and 
the  swift  young  rivers,  nestles  itself  high  up ;  and  from  wheat* 
husbandry,  madder  and  maize  husbandry,  to  damask- weaving,  me 


Continent ; — “  like  the  piilm  of  a  left  hand  well  stretched- out,  with 
the  Riesengebirge  for  thumb  1”  said  a  certain  Herr  to  me,  stretching 
out  his  arm  iu  that  fashion  towards  the  north-west.  Palm,  well 
stretched-out,  measuring  250  miles  ;  and  the  cross  way  100.  There 
are  still  beavers  in  Schlesien  ;  the  Xatzbach  River  has  gold  grains  in 
it,  a  kind  of  Pactolus  not  now  worth  working ;  and  in  the  scraggy 
lonesome  pine-woods,  grimy  individuals,  with  kindled  mounds  of 
pine-branches  and  smoke  carefully  kept  down  by  sods,  are  sweating 
out  a  substance  which  they  inform  you  is  to  be  tar.’ 

Onr  readers  have  not  to  be  told  that  to  Mr.  Carlyle  "we  are 
indebted  for  that  impress  of  truth  and  reality,  which  is  more 
than  is  conceived  in  the  word  graphic,  and  which  so  much 
marks  all  the  higher  order  of  the  waiting  of  our  time.  There  is 
an  intense  determination  to  be  righteous  in  every  kind  of 
acipiaiiitance  with  the  w  hole  subject  upon  which  he  writes  ;  lie 
dissolves  a  good  many  pretty  legends,  as  so  many  ‘acres  of 
gilded  soap  bubble.’  On  the  contrary,  the  reader  derives  some 
new’  pleasures  and  insights  ;  the  march  to  Silesia  is  described 
with  such  distinctness,  the  towais,  the  country  through  wdiich  tlie 
troops  travelled,  and  the  measure  of  success  attending,  till  the 
invasion  and  the  first  Silesian  war  culminates  and  closes  in  the 
l)attle  of  Mohvitz.  The  following  daring  feat  of  the  taking  of 
Cdogau  is  vividly  told  iu  C^arlyle’s  own  style  : — 

‘  (llogau  has  ramparts,  due  ring-fcnce,  palisaded  and  repaired  by 
Wallis  ;  inside  of  this  is  an  old  town-wall,  which  will  need  petards: 
there  are  about  1,000  men  under  Wallis,  and  altogether  on  the 
works,  not  to  count  a  mortar  or  two,  fifty-eight  big  guns.  The 
reader  must  conceive  a  poor  town  under  blockade,  in  the  wintry 
night-time,  with  its  tough  Count  Wallis ;  ill  off  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  ;  town  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  creeping  quietly  to  its  bed. 
This  on  the  one  hand :  and  on  the  other  hand,  Prussian  battalions 
marching  up,  at  10  o’clock  or  later,  with  the  utmost  softness  of  step; 
“  taking  post  behind  the  ordinary  field-w  atches  and  at  length,  all 
standing  ranked,  in  the  invisible  dark  ;  silent,  like  machinery,  like 
a  sleeping  avalanche :  llusht ! — No  sentry  from  the  walls  dreams  of 
such  a  thing.  “  Twelve!”  sings  out  the  steeple  of  Glogau ;  and  iu 
grim  whisper  the  word  is,  “  Voricdrts  and  the  three- winged 
avalanche  is  in  motion. 

‘  They  reach  their  glacises,  their  ditches,  covered  ways,  correct  as 
mathematics ;  tear  out  chevaux-de-frise,  hew'  down  palisades,  in  the 
given  number  of  minutes :  JSwdft,  ye  Regiment’s-carpenters ;  smite 
your  best !  Four  cannon-shot  do  now’  boom  out  upon  them  ;  w'hich 
go  high  over  their  heads,  little  dreaming  how  close  at  hand  they  are. 
The  glacis  is  thirty  feet  high,  of  stiff  slope,  and  slippery  with  frost : 
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DO  matter,  the  avalanche,  led  on  by  Leopold  in  person,  by  Mar^raf 
Karl  the  Kint^’s  Cousin,  by  Adjutant  Golz  and  the  chief  personaLres, 
rushes  up  with  strange  impetus  ;  hews  down  a  second  palisade; 
surges  in  ; — Wallis's  sentries  extinct,  or  driven  to  their  main  guards. 
There  is  a  singular  tire  in  the  besieging  party.  For  example,  four 
grenadiers, —  1  think  of  this  tirst  column,  which  succeeded  sooner, 
certainly  of  the  Ucijiment  (ilasenapp, — four  grenadiers,  owing  to 
slippery  or  other  accidents,  in  climbing  the  glacis,  had  fallen  a  few 
steps  behind  the  general  body ;  and,  on  getting  to  the  top,  took  the 
wrong  course,  and  rushed  along  rightward  instead  of  leftward. 
Rightward,  tlie  tirst  thing  they  come  upon  is  a  mass  of  Austrians 
still  ranked  in  arms;  fifty-two  men,  as  it  turned  out,  with  their 
Captain  over  them.  Slight  stutter  ensues  on  the  part  of  the  four 
grenadiers;  hut  they  give  one  another  the  hint,  and  dashed  forward: 
“  Prisoners  r**  ask  they  sternly,  as  if  all  Prussia  had  been  at  their 
rear.  The  fifty -two,  in  the  darkness,  in  the  danger  and  alarm,  an¬ 
swer  “  Yes.” — “  Pile  arms,  then !”  Three  of  the  grenadiers  stand 
to  see  that  done ;  the  fourth  runs  olf  for  force,  and  happily  gets  back 
with  it  Indore  tht»  comedy  had  become  tragic  for  his  comrades.  “  ] 
must  make  actpiaintanee  with  these  four  men,”  writes  Friedrich,  on 
hearing  of  it ;  and  he  did  reward  them  by  present,  by  promotion  to 
st'rgeantey  (to  ensigncy  one  of  them),  or  wdiat  else  they  were  tit  for. 
Grenadiers  of  (ilasenapp  :  these  are  the  men  Friedrich  heard  swear- 
iug-in  \inder  his  w  indow,  one  memorable  morning  when  he  burst  into 
tears!  At  half-past  twelve,  the  ramparts,  ou  all  sides,  are  ours.’ 


Of  tin*  various  items  of  Carlyle’s  fame,  that  of  j)aiiiter  of  l»atlle 
pictures  is  eoiisid(‘rald(‘ :  the  r(‘a(lor  will  in  this  volume  plainly 
set*,  onr  writer  does  his  l>(*st  to  enable  us  to  see  the  field  of 
Mtdwitz.  It  was  nevtu*  thought  that  the  Pru.ssian  arms  could 
.avail  against  the  Austrian  on  a  fair,  regidar,  and  w’ell-fonght 
field.  It  was  the  first  of  the  battles  for  Silesia  ;  it  was  the  cause 
of  inanv  Uattles,  ‘ami  ereatt'd  a  clang(‘rous  rumour  in  the  then 
generation  of  mankind.’ 

It  was  painfully  evident  to  many  folks  that  a  new'  milibiry 
])ower  had  come  u|H)n  the  seem*.  ‘  A  new'  fact  of  nature  liaviiig 
turned  u}>,  a  new'  Kuro|)ean  kingdom,  with  a  real  king  in  it;’ 
and  thus  very  speedily  all  Europe*  is  in  a  ferment.  France, 
England,  and  Austria,  of  course,  all  speedily  lK‘eame  involved  in 
a  <|narn‘l.  From  tlu*si^  pages,  (*very  reader  will  gatlu'r  tliat 
what  Mr.  (\arlyU‘  deU‘rmim‘s  to  de.scribe  or  to  discuss,  he  d(X}.s 
with  an  almo.st  fatal  clearne.ss.  It  schui  becomes  evi(h‘nt  that 
the  very  foundations  of  European  monarchies  liave  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed, —  pragmatic  &inction.s,  celestial  alliances,  balance  of 
])owcr,  &c..  A'c.  Mr.  Carlyle  is  sure  call  from  the  gmve 
some  forgotten  and  extinct  being,  and  lienee  we  have  in  this 
volume  tlie  w'ords  and  deeds  of  a  ceilain  dreaming,  activxi, 
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‘  Belleisle's  seliemes,  in  the  rear  of  all  this  labour,  are  u:raiulio5e 
to  a  flei^ive.  ^[yn  womler  at  the  l^hrst  Xapoleon’s  luatl  notions  in 
that  kind.  But  no  Napoleon,  in  tlie  lire  of  the  r.-volutionarv  ele¬ 
ment ;  no  8ham-Xapoleon,  in  the  ashes  of  it ;  hardly  a  Parisian 
Journalist  of  ifuaj^inative  turn,  speculating  on  tlie  First  Naiioii  of 
the  Universe  and  what  its  place  is, — could  go  hight*r  than  diil  tin's 
grandiose  Belleisle  ;  a  man  with  ch  ar  thoughts  in  liis  head,  under  a 
torpid  liouis  XV.  Let  me  see,  tliinks  Belleisle.  (xermanv,  with  our 
Bavarian,  for  Kaiser  ;  Germane  to  be  cut  into,  sav.  Four  little 
Kingdoms  :  U.  Bavaria  with  the  lean  Kaiserhood  ;  2'^.  Saxony, 
fattened  by  its  share  of  Austria;  Prussia  the  like.  Austria 
itself,  shorn  down  as  above,  and  shoved  out  to  the  remote  Hungarian 
parts  :  voih'i.  'fhese,  not  reckoning  Hanover,  which  perhaps  we 
cannot  get  just  yet,  are  l''our  pretty  Sovereignties.  'J’hree,  or  Two, 
of  these  hireabh*  by  gold,  it  is  to  be  hoped.  And  will  not  France 
have  a  glorious  time  of  it ;  playing  master  of  the  revels  there,  egging 
one  against  the  other  I  Yes,  Germany  is  then,  what  X'ature  designed 
it,  a  Province  of  France :  little  George  of  Hanover  himself,  and  who 
knows  but  England  after  him,  mav  one  dav  find  their  fate  inevitable, 
like  the  others.  O  Louis,  f)  my  King,  is  not  this  an  outlook? 
Louis  lo  (irand  was  great;  but  you  are  likely  to  be  Louis  the 
Grandest;  and  here  is  a  World  shaped,  at  last,  after  the  real  [)attern! 

‘  Such  arc,  in  sad  truth,  Bclleisle’s  sclivunes ;  vet  not  entirelv 
hatched  into  daylight  or  articulation;  but  bt‘comii»g  articulate,  to 
himself  and  others,  more  and  more.  Iteadm’,  keep  them  well  in 
mind  :  1  had  rather  not  speak  of  them  again.  They  are  essential  to 
our  Story ;  but  they  are  aillictively  vain,  contrary  to  the  Laws  of 
Fact;  and  cati,  now  or  henceforth,  in  no  wise  he.  ^ly  friend,  it  was 
not  Ikvlzebuh,  nor  Mephistopheles,  nor  Autolycus-A polio  that  built 
this  world  and  us ;  it  was  Another.  And  you  will  get  your  crown 
well  rapped,  ^[.  le  Marechal,  for  so  forgetting  that  fact  !  France  is 
an  extretnely  pretty  creature  ;  but  this  of  making  France  the  supreme 
Governor  and  God’s-Vicegerent  of  Nations,  is,  was  and  remains,  one 
of  the  maddest  notions.  Franco  at  its  ideal  hi  d,  and  with  a  demigod 
for  King  over  it,  were  by  no  means  lit  for  such  function ;  nay  of 
many  Nations,  is  eminently  the  untittest  for  it.  And  France  at  its 
xi'orst  or  nearly  so,  with  a  Louis  XV.  over  it  by  way  of  demigod — 
O  Belleisle,  what  kind  of  France  is  this  ;  shining  in  your  grandiose 
imagination,  in  such  contrast  to  the  stingy  fact:  like  a  creature  con¬ 
sisting  of  two  enormous  wings,  five  hundred  yards  in  potential  extent, 
and  no  body  bigger  than  that  of  a  common  Cock,  weighing  three 
pounds  avoirdupois.  Cock  with  his  own  gizzard  much  out  ct 
Sorts,  too !’ 
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;,or)  C^trhjlts  Frederick  the  Great. 

^riius,  in  tin'  nuirst*  nt  tlie  volumo,  tlie  wars  ot  Kni*laiul  ot 
that  (‘iHwh  aiv  vlisciissiMl,  t‘s]H‘cia!ly  tnnu  the  pa^os  «»t  a  aalain 
Constitutional  History  ot‘  Knolainl.  Th(‘  Spanish  Knirlisli  wm; 
tho  wars  of’  th«‘  Austrian  Succi‘ssit>n  for  the  ‘  Holy  Rcnuish 
Koieh  Toutsch  by  Nation,’  and  the  relation  of  Enoland  to 
them;  thoso  pass  in  review  iK'fon*  the  eye,  traced  to  tlaar  causes. 
Here  wt‘  have  from  the*  sani(‘  Constitutional  History  the  follow¬ 
ing  admirable!  portrait  of  Sir  Ro])ert  Walpole  and  liis  adminis¬ 
tration  : — 

‘  ( >f  crooktal  ihinp^s  niiulc  straii;ht  by  AVal|)olc,  of  heroic  porforni- 
aiu'c  or  intention,  legislative  or  administrative,  by  Walpole,  nobody 
ever  heard ;  ni‘ver  of  the  least  handbri*ath  gained  from  the  Niglif- 
Realin  in  England,  on  Walpole’s  part :  enough  if  he  could  inan;ij:(‘ 

keep  the  Parish  Constable  walking,  and  himself  float  atop.  Which 
task  (though  intrinsically  zero  for  the  Community,  but  all-imp(»rt:int 
to  the  Walpole,  of  Constitutional  Countries),  is  a  task  almost  beyond 
the  faculty  of  man,  if  the  careless  reader  knew  it ! 

‘  This  task  AValpole  diil, — in  a  sturdy,  deep-bellied,  long-lieaded, 
John  bull  fashion,  not  unworthy  of  recognition.  A  man  of  very 
forcible  natural  eyesight,  strong  natural  heart, — courage  in  him  to 
all  lengths;  a  very  block  of  oak,«)r  of  oak-root,  formitural  strength. 
He  was  always  very  (juiet  with  it,  too  ;  given  to  digc'st  his  victuals, 
and  ht‘  peac(‘ahle  with  everybody.  He  had  one  rul(‘,  that  stood  in 
place  of  many  :  To  kei'p  out  of  every  business  whicli  it  was  possible 
for  human  wisdom  to  stave  aside.  ‘‘  W^hat  good  will  you  get 
of  going  into  that  ?  Ihirliamenfary  criticism,  argument  and 
bothiTation  1  lii'ave  well  alone.  And  even  leave  ill  alont» : — an' you 
the  tradt'sman  to  tinker  leaky  vessels  in  England  ?  AOu  will  not 
want  for  work.  Alind  your  pudding,  and  say  little  !'*  At  h(»me  and 
ahro.ad,  that  was  the  safe  secret.  For,  in  Foreign  Politics,  his  rule 
was  analogous:  “Mind  your  own  allairs.  A’ou  an*  an  Island,  you 
can  ih)  \\  Ithout  Foreign  Politics;  Ik'ace,  keep  Pt'ace  with  everybody: 
what,  in  tlie  Devil’s  name.  Imve  you  t(>  do  with  thost*  dog-worryings 
over  s(‘as?  (bua*  mon*,  mind  your  pudding!”  Not  so  had  a 
rule;  iiuh'ed  it  is  tin*  better  j)art  of  an  extrenu'ly  good  om* ; — and 
you  might  reckon  it  tlu*  real  rule  for  a  pious  Rritannic  Ishuul  (re¬ 
verent  of  (rod,  and  contemptuous  of  the  l)(‘vil)  in  times  of  general 
Downbre.ak  and  Spiritual  bankruptcy,  wheiKpiarrellings  of  Sovereigns 
are  apt  to  be  mere  dog-worryings,  and  Devil’s  work,  not  good  to  in¬ 
terfere  in.’ 

Hut  England  has  pre.scntly  far  iiunv  tban  this  to  atb  nd  to, 
and  tin'll  comes  a  long  course  of  foreign  war,  and  all  England 
with  all  hhirope  a-blazi*.  Among  other  things  it  is  astonishing, 
.-In  our  writer  says,  howevt'r,  wlnui  tin*  phrase  Cause  of  hbi!rty 
turu''  up.  to  tiud  that  caust*  of  freedom  nn'ans  support  ot  the 
House  ot  Austria  ;  kec'ping  the  House  ot  Hajisburg  entire  in 
its  <dil  ]>o,vM<^ions  among  mankind  ;  for  ‘our  fathers  constantly 
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tliat  llu'V  would  1k‘  dovouivd  l>y  Fraiuv,  ami  that  Frem*Ii 
aml>itiu]i  would  ovorset  the  (VIestial  Halaneo,  ami  proceed  next 
t<*  cat  the  Uritish  uati(»n/  Into  all  thcst*  matters  it.  is  impes- 
sihl(‘  W(‘  c*au  !^o.  It  is  iMioun'li  for  us  that  tor  the  pr  t'SCllt  Wl^ 
point  out  th(‘S(»  thinn^^s  as  showiiiLf  the  iH'al  Hn^lish  interest  of 
the  hook,  and  tlie  way  in  which,  ainon^'  other  things,  oui-  own 
national  debt  grew.  This,  ot'conrsi',  with  i‘very  variety  ot’<|Ueer 
and  grote.stpu*  charai'terization,  or  wis(‘  lut  and  inhaence, 
glancing  anecdote,  ami  sonu‘tinu‘s  (‘ven  histoi*ical  dissiatation, 
ller(‘  aie  a  lew  : — 


rOKTUAlT  OF  A  OKNFllAL  OF  THE  OLD  TIME. 

‘Never  hclbre,  among  the  rational  sons  of  Adam,  W(‘re  Armies 
scut  out  on  such  terms, — namely  without  a  (leiu'ral,  or  with  uo 
(u'ueral  understamling  the  least  of  his  husiuess.  'flu*  Hnglish  have 
a  notion  that  (ieneralship  is  notwnnttal;  that  War  is  not  an  Art, 
as  playing  Chess  is,  as  finding  tlu'  liOngitnde,  and  doing  th(‘  Dif¬ 
ferential  Calenlns  art*  (and  a  mneh  dtv'per  Art  than  any  of  these); 
that  ir<fr  is  fatff/lit  hi/  Xnfurr,  ((.s'  cafijK/  /.s* ;  that  ('OKrat/toif.s'  .sohlii'rs, 
led  Oil  hi/  a  couraijt^oiis  Wooden  Pole  U'ifJi  Coe/ced-Jidl  on  will  do 
rei'i/  well.' 

TIIK  HUTCH. 

‘  The  laggard  Dutch  ;  a  People  apt  to  be  h(*avy  in  tin*  sternworks. 
They  are  quite  languid  about  Pragmatic  Sanction,  tliese  Dutch; 
fht'v  answer  his  Dritannie  iMajesty’s  enthusiasm  with  an  obese  tor¬ 
pidity;  and  hope  always  they  will  drift  through,  in  some  way; 
hmwant  in  their  own  fat,  well  ballasted  astern;  and  not  m*ed  such 
swimming  for  life.  “  What  a  laggard  nolion,”  thinks  his  .Majt'stv; 
“  notion  in  t(*ii  jiair  of  l)rt‘eches.  so  to  speak  !  ’ 

‘  Memokaiulitils  go  much  at  random  in  tliis  world.’ 

THE  ‘HOLY  ROH1SH  BEICH,  TEUTSCH  MV  NATION.’ 

‘  When  the  brains  are  out,  tilings  really  ought  to  die; — no  matti'r 
what  lovelv  things  th(‘y  were,  and  still  alleef.  to  he,  tin*  brains  h(‘ing 
out,  they  actually  ought  in  all  cas(*s  to  die,  and  with  their  best  spiMal 
get  buried.  iM(‘n  had  noses,  at  out*  time;  and  smelt  the  horror  ol‘a 
deceased  reality  fallen  putrid,  of  a  unc(*  dear  verity  become  men¬ 
dacious,  ])hantasmal ;  but  they  have,  to  an  immense  degri‘e,  lost  that 
organ  since,  and  are  now  living  comfortably  eh(*ek-hy-j(>\vl  witii  lies. 
Iiit*s  of  that  sad  “conservative”  kind, — and  indei'd  of  jJI  kinds 
whatsoeV(*r  :  for  that  kind  is  a  gen(‘ral  mother;  and  with  a 

fecundity  that  is  appalling,  did  you  heed  it  much  ! — ’ 

BELLEISLE  SCHEME. 

‘  Alas.,  if  a  man  sow  onhj  chaf  in  never  so  sublime  a  manner.,  toifh 
die  whole  Earth  and  the  lany-eared  j/o/julafions  loohimj  on,  and 
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chnralh/  fiinf/iiifjf  approval ^  rcmhrinj  night  hideous^ — it  will  avail  him 
nothing' 

iJKLLEIbl.E  SUCCESS  IX  IIIS  SCHEME. 

*  In  .1  animry  17^2,  lu*  liail  tlie  i^ivat  satisfaction  to  sec  a  Bavarian 
Kaiser  irot,  instead  of  an  Austrian  ;  and  cvervwliert'  tin*  fruit  of  his 
diligent  husbandrv  begin  to  heard  fairly  above  grofind,  into  a  crop  of 
facts  (liki*  armed  imm  from  dragon's  teeth),  and  ‘*the  pleasure  of 
the’'  —  whan  was  it  the  pleasurt*  of!  —  “prosper  in  his  haiuls.” 
Hi*lb*ish‘  was  a  prtdty  man;  but  1  doubt  it  Mas  not  “  the  Lord”  lu' 
Mas  doing  tiu*  pleasurt'  of,  on  this  occasion,  but  a  very  niHeri-ut 
I*ersonage,  disguised  to  resemble  him  in  poor  Belleisle's  eyes  I — ’ 


AL(iAKOTTI,  FHIENl)  AND  COUXSELLOK  OF  FIlEnKlUCK. 

Al^arotti,  oiu'  of  the  first  hcanx-rsprits  of  this  agi‘,*’  as  AVilhel- 
inina  defines  him, —  I'riend .Algarotti,  the  young  Venetian  genlhanaii 
of  (‘leganee,  in  dusky  skin,  in  veu-y  Mbite  linen  and  frills.  Math  his 
fervid  black  eyes,  “does  the  t*x])ensi‘s  of  the  conversation.”  lie  is 
full  of  t‘legant  b'gie,  has  speculations  on  the  great  Morld  and  the 
little,  on  Nature,  Art,  I’apistrv,  Anti-Papistrv,  ami  takt‘s  uj)  tin* 
‘>1  )era  in  an  earnest  manner,  as  capable  of  b(‘ing  a  school  ofviriiu* 
and  the  moral  sublime,  llis  respectable  Books  on  the  Opcia  and 
otlu‘r  topics  are  noM'  all  forgotten,  and  crave  not  to  be  mentioned. 
To  me  hr  is  not  snprnnelg  heautij’ul,  though  mmdi  the  gentle  man 
in  manners  as  in  rajftes^  and  ingenioasig  logical:  —  rather  grltow  tit 
mr^  in  mind  as  in  shin,  and  u'ith  a  taint  ofoltsolete  \^rnetian  ^lacnssar. 
But  to  Kriedrich  lie  is  thrice  dear;  M'bo  loves  the  sliarp  facett(‘d  <*ut 
of  the  man,  and  does  not  object  to  his  yelloM'  or  Lxtinct-Alacassar 
Cjualities  of  mind.’ 

Ax  H  Kin  AlM’.MtKXT  TO  TllK  LkICNITZ  SoVKltKlOX’I  V,  ‘  who 
(|narrelhHl  M’ith  his  fatlu'F,  <|narrelle(l  slightly  Mitli  tin*  universo, 
ami,  aftei’  moping  about  for  soim*  time,  wi'iit  into  tin*  ( 'hnrcii. 

A  manner  of  (  ailyh*,  Moll  knoM’n  also  to  our  I’eadi'is,  mIiIi 
M'hich  all  his  Morks  abound,  is  the  seizing  on  some  prominent 
circum.*^t a !!(*(*  of  a  notability's  lib*,  and  aftixing  it  In'iici'toi  th  as  a 
kind  of  stigma  to  the  cliara(‘t(‘r.  Thus,  Maiifte rtais  is  not  to  Im* 
de.scribeil  atom*  f»s  a  glaring  ge(»inetrical  bully  in  a  red  MUg;  In' 
Mas  a  .sort  of  .scieiititic  lion  in  Paris  in  his  day,  nunle  discoveries 
in  the  ]>olar  n^gi^ms,  and  his  jiortraits  were  ])nblish(‘d  mIiIi  tin* 
earth  in  bis  hands,  .squeezing  it  and  its  nu‘rhlians  flat,  or  ratln'i’ 
liolding  it  in  one  hand,  ])ointing  to  it  xvitli  tin*  othei*,  iinjuir- 
ing,  ‘Are  you  not  aM;ire,  then  V  and  In*  Mean,  thiough  the  mIioIc 
ot  this  vtdume,  the  patnuiymii'  of  ‘tin*  eaith  tlattener.’  In  the 
.same  manner  also  are  many  <|Ueer  likem*.s.scs  iqion  M’hich  mc 
stnmbh*  again  and  again  in  tlu'se  variegated  images.  Here  is  a 
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jileasaiit  portrait  ot  a  Urulegrooni,  liushaiul  lo  tlie  ilaiiu^litor  of 
Mat  lame  du  Cliatclot-Vollairs  : — 

A  IIRI  l)E(JllOOM. 

‘^ladame,  we  observe,  is  marrying  lier  Daughter:  the  h:ipj)y  man 
a  Duke  of  Moiiteuero,  ill-built  ^ieapolitan,  coiuplexioii  rhubarb,  and 
fare  consisting  much  of  nose.’ 

Our  readers  will  expect  to  tind  in  this  volume  ilhistrations  of 
that  ‘endless  appetite  for  nnui  t>f  merit,’  S(>  eharacUnistic  of  the 
author ;  that  admiration  of  great  iikui — in  bis  own  words, 
hero-worsbipping — as  to  bini  we  owt*  (‘s])eeially  tln^  many  resur¬ 
rections  of  illustrious  names,  and  giblu'ted  and  crucitiiMl  b(‘n>es. 
Other  writers — Macaulay,  for  instanci* — bav(‘  Ikhmi  intt‘r(‘sf(Ml  in 
tbe  doctrim‘s  of  nnui  ;  l)ut  for  (’aiiyle  tbe  gnsal  intt'rest  lias 
bt'cn  tin*  livi‘S  of  men  ;  and  be  luis  aimed  to  int(*rpr(‘t  wbat  they 
thougbt  by  wbat  tbey  ditl,  and  be  bas  turiu'd  away  our  i‘yt‘s 
from  Indiolding  nnui  as  abstractions  of  bumanity.  Ib*  bas  coni- 
])cllt‘d  us  to  i\‘gard  tbe  various  forms  and  degrt*es  itf  spiritual 
force,  lie  bas  made  tbe  words  of  men  especially  interesting  by 
tbeir  actions.  ’I'be  dn'ain-born  speculations  of  men  are  to  bim 
only  tlu'  si'al  of  that  strong,  siijunfluous,  dynamical  (*nergy 
wbicb  bubbled  fortb  thus,  a  fountain  and  spring  of  fire; 
and  tlu‘  old  and  beautiful  cbaracUu'istic  by  wbicb  soin(‘  little 
circumstance  is  made  to  transfer  tbe  nsatler  imnuMliately  to 
tbe  sc(‘n(‘,  is  ben*.  We  td)S(‘rv(‘,  wbat  W(‘  knew  l)efbre,  bow'  d(‘ar 
to  (’arlyle  is  (‘V(‘rv  nnin.  To  bim,  (‘violently,  every  buman  soul 
that  livi‘sor  lias  lived  is  a  profoundly  loiiebing  myst(‘ry;and  tlui 
mystic  hosts  that  Hit  across  tb(‘  pag(*s  of  biograpliy  and  history, 
draw  from  bim  bmderiu'ss  that  is  near  akin  to  tours  :  as  on  tin* 
li(*l(l  of  Naseby,  wlic*n  be  turns  u]>  tbe  skull  and  looks  at ‘teeth 
that  br<‘akfasted  that  last  .stern  morning  or  ‘tin*  jioor,  namele.ss 
cotter  who  slndtiaiMl  (’barl(‘s,  wlnai  b(‘  hdt  the  (^ak  ot  Doscobel  ; 
tbe  poor  shivering  girl  that  spoki^  to  Johnson  and  Jlosw’ell  tJmt 
night  in  Fle<‘t  .street.’  Strang(‘,  wondering  interest,  investing 
tluun  all,  to  bim.  And  w'itb  a  touch  of  bis  pirn  be  nnwes  our 
.souls,  too,  to  wonder  wluue  now'  tbeir  dr(‘ad  habitation  may  Ik*  ; 
and  we  .set*  that  be  does  this  not  by  tbe  glannuirs  of  tiction,  but 
bv  tin*  might  of  a  strong  and  loving  heart,  ’riius,  in  tlui  story 
of  tb(‘ march  on  Glogaii,  amidst  tbe  swelling  Hoods  and  rain.s, 
tb(‘  dee])e.st  buman  intere.st  is  perhaps  kindhsl  by  tin*  hist  touch, 
wbicb  gives  such  affecting eompletene.ss  to  tin*  picture  : — 

‘  Rain  still  heavier,  rain  as  of  Noah,  continued  through  this  Tue.i- 
ilay,  and  for  days  afterwards:  but  the  Prussian  hosts,  hastening 
towards  Glogau,  inarched  still  on.  This  Tuesday’s  march,  for  the 
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rranvard  of  tiu'  Army,  10.000  foot,  and  2,(K)0  horse;  inarcli  of  ten 
hours  long,  from  AVt‘icliau  to  tlie  hamlet  Milkaii  (where  his  Afajesty 
sits  busy  and  alVable). — is  thought  to  be  the  wettest  on  record. 
Waters  all  out,  bridges  down,  the  Country  one  wild  lake  ot‘  eddying 
mud.  Up  to  the  knee  for  many  miles  together;  up  to  the  middle 
for  long  spaces ;  sometimes  even  up  to  the  chin  or  deeper,  where 
your  bridge  was  washed  away.  The  Prussians  marched  through  it, 
as  if  tlu‘y  had  been  slate  or  iron.  Itank  and  tile,  nobody  quitted  iiis 
mnk,  nobody  looked  sour  in  the  face;  they  took  the  pouring  of  the 
skies,  and  the  rt*d  seas  of  terrestrial  liipiid,  as  matters  that  Tuust  be; 
ehe<*red  one  another  with  jocosities,  with  choral  snatches  (tobacco, 
I  consider,  would  not  burn);  and  swashed  unweariedly  forward, 
d’en  hours  some  of  them  were  out,  their  march  being  twenty  or 
twenty-tivt‘  miles;  ten  to  tifteen  was  the  average  distance  come. 
Nor,  singular  to  say,  did  any  loss  occur  ;  except  of  almost  one  poor 
Army-Chaplain,  and  altogether  of  one  poor  Soldier’s  Wife;  sank 
dangtTously  both  of  them,  beyond  redemption  she,  taking  the  wrong 
side  of  some  bridge-parapet.  Poor  Soldier’s  Wife,  she  is  not  naimd 
to  me  at  all;  and  has  no  history  save  this,  and  that  “  she  was  of  the 
regiment  J^redow.”  Ihit  I  perceive  she  washed  herstdf  away  in  a 
World-Transaction ;  and  there  was  one  rough  llredower,  who  pr*)- 
bably  sat  sad  that  night  on  getting  to  quarters.’ 


Th  work  (’ontains  aluindant  (‘videnei^  that  (  arlyh?  ahiih's  l>y 
his  old  faith,  that  the  most  signitieant  laid  in  th(‘  world’s  history 
is  its  pos.s(‘ssion  of  great  men.  Paltry  work  is  all  nudaphysicai 
writing  ov  .study  Cinn|)ared  with  hUufruphy^  or  tin*  record  of  th(^ 
way  in  which  thonglits  hocame  d(‘t‘ds  ;  the  |)n>cess,  say,  hy 
w’hich  tho  //'(i/ovcmulental  hei’anu"  #/c.s*ct‘ndi‘ntaI.  So  most  m»*n 
Ix  lii'Ve.  How  gret'dy  we  are  of  hiographic  records,  i‘Ven  wlicn 
little  U  tter  than  waste  paper.  Alan  can  in  no  way  make  Ifnn- 
Si'\\  a  litth*  m«)r»‘’  conspicnons  than  his  tellows,  hut  we  l»ehold 
thi‘  avidity  witli  whicli  (‘Vtuy  little  aiu'cdote  of  liim  is  caught 
up.  and  thrown  from  j>ap«‘r  to  pap<‘r,  and  lip  to  lip.  Koi-  man 
mak(*s  himself  (h‘ar  ti>  ns,  not  hy  his  sj>eculations,  md  hy  what 
lie  thinks,  hut  what  he  .s;ivs  and  does.  We  feel  that  his  speecli 
is  lorce,  hut  his  dt‘e(ls  .an*  a.  yet  higher  fona* ;  and  henca*  tin* 
reconhal  life  of  tlu'  .sjKaaker  and  doi'i*  is  power.  Wlu'ther  it 
is  certain  that  ever  tin*  belief  in  great  men  has  lua'ii  the 
<a»unterpart  ot  the  belief  in  Clod,  and  not  to  helievt*  in  grciit 
men  h;us  over  hem,  .*uid  i.s,  to  ilishelit've  in  (irod,  who  sjieaks  to 
tin*  World  through — and  only  can  speak  to  tin*  world  through  — 
great  men,  nmny  will  (piestion,  though  our  writer  .stoutly 
atlirm<  it.  1  he  next  thing,  no  doubt,  to  the  Ix'ing  gn'at  <au- 
.solvos,  is  the  pow»‘r,  tIu*  ahilitv,  to  reia»gnist*  greatiu'ss  in  othors  ; 
to  h(‘lieve,  a-^  wt*  oiten  .sav,  in  the  possihilitv  of  gn'.it  men. 
Not,  as-  man\  do.  to  \o  work  t  »  arcoimt  for  ilmm  ;  to  t  e! 


Trvil  lierot\'<. 


tliat  it  not  tlioy,  thon  sonio  c>tlu*r  would  have  ilono  tin*  work  tor 
us  which  tli(‘y  did;  hut  ^cnitefully,  with  holiovino  lioma',::^*,  to 
recoivo  them,  and,  ditierino  and  dissenting  tVoni  tlu'in,  to  do 
so  as  men  who  feel  that  eolossjd  spirits,  God-niovrd  and  God- 
sent,  may  se(‘  many  reasons  all  nniniellii;ihh‘  and  imp(*reeptihle 
to  us. 

The  stoiy  of  the  lifi'  of  Kriuhuiek  is  most  hrilliantly  told; 
and  it  is  wi'll  that  it  should  lu‘  told,  for  he  was  tin*  central  man 
of  his  age.  Ihit  hirluuto  he  does  not  look  like  one  of  tin*  author’s 
«*ld  heroes;  (.)f  the  mighty  whom  the  ages  watch  ow*!*,  and 
whom  even  time  will  not  allow  to  die;  one  of  the  nn*n  who 
ke(‘p  the  times  fresh  and  jnin*  as  they  stn'am  along;  men  who 
could  li\(‘  uns(‘ltishly  ;  nn*n  who  were  a  tongiu*,  a  won!  of  liie 
and  llann*  ;  ajjosth's  who  suffertsl  the  loss  of  all  things  ;  the 
true  kings  of  the  world  ;  tin*  trin*  world  sailors  and  s<»ldiers  ;  tin* 
m(‘n  who  fornu'd  tin*  tnn*  hierarchy,  tin*  saen'd  hand,  tin*  eh*(rt 
race*.  And  how  ('xhilirating  it  is  to  talk  of  such  ln‘roes.  W  hat 
talk  can  lx*  liki*  it — so  inspiring.  The  way  they  looked  at  things  ; 
their  tine,  cl(‘ai‘,  inteHig(‘nt  eompr(*hc*nsion  of  all  tilings;  tln‘ir 
way  of  doing  things,  as  wi*ll  as  looking  at  things — sosiinjde,  anil 
yet  so  strong  ;  so  tearless  and  dauntless,  ainl  yi*!  S(>  tcnd(*r ;  so 
resistless  and  perennial  through  all  future  time,  albeit  so  despised 
and  scouted  in  their  own.  it  will  always  do  us  good  to  talk 
of  such  ln‘roes.  T1  n‘se  a I'e  names  which  stii'  ns  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpi't ;  names  which,  even  to  mention,  is  as  if  wi*  inhal<‘d 
the  fragrance  of  a  dower,  or  walked  in  stn‘ngth  and  health  over 
a  wide,  wild  heath  or  mountain,  'fhest*  are  names  which  freshen 
life,  and  add  fragranci*  to  it;  names  which  ‘come  over  us  with  a 
sweeping  sound  like  a  full  jit'al  of  hells,  or  deej>  and  solemn  as 
organ  tom's  in  minsters  ;  names  that  cool  us  like  a  walk  by  a 
river  bank  ni'ar  tin*  cities  of  old  Spain,  shaded  by  orange-trees  ; 
names  that  stir  within  us  all  venerable  thoughts,  as  wh(*n  we 
thri'ad  oui’  way  through  crypt  and  cloister,  through  forests  oj 
]>illars,  and  deep  vaults,  when  we  whisper  to  each  other  as 
we  tread,  l^et  us  move  softly,  for  ghosts  are  here  ;  and  names 
that  are  like  the  casts  of  the  Fairy  (^Jueen,  or  the  Jhoad  Stom*  ol' 
Honour  to  us.  It  is  good  to  talk  of  such  heroes.  They  are  the 
sah  of  the  i‘ailh  ;  th(*y  an*  the  pillars  of  tire  to  wandering  men 
in  the  wildern(‘ss.  W  hat  shall  we  say,  but  that  God  gives  not 
his  Spirit  by  measure  unt<»  these  ;  they  ani  the  ])rophets  in  the 
wilderness,  who  prepare  tin*  way  of  the  Lord,  and  make  straight, 
in  the  desert  a  way  for  God.  Sometimes  as  kings,  like  |joui>, 
whom  we — not  in  deference  to  Koine,  but  to  ourselves — will 
call  St.  Louis  ;  sometimes  ajinstolie  men,  like  St.  Augustine  or 
St.  P>(*rnard  ;  sometimes  martvrs  and  teachers,  like  Pallissy, 
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tli«*  ;  snmctiiiK's  liki‘  It  is  gocul  to  talk  of  lior<K‘s. 

Ami  laui  not  (hmI  intondml  tliat  W('  should  n*^ard  tlioni  from  all 
[joints,  in  tinar  woaknoss  atid  thoir  stivn^tli,  ho  would  not  havo 
Lfivon  to  us  the  lift'  of  Mosos,  and  the  dudg(‘s,  and  Samuel,  and 


Kin;^rs. 


'riiat  statesman  was  an  acut(*  ohserv(‘r  of  human  oharaotor, 
who,  when  h(‘  was  oomjKdlod  to  i(‘Ct‘ivo  a  charge  (jf  eons|)ira(*y 
against  a  nohlmnan  living  in  tratHjuillity  and  n‘tirement,  in 
whose  innoetaiee  he  helieviul,  took  him  into  his  gallery  of 
jjaintings  to  watch  and  listen  to  his  [jassing  criticisms;  and 
when  h<‘  heard  the  hold  and  striking  scenery  of  Salvator 
awaking  uj>  a  genth'  agitation  of  imagination  in  tin*  heart,  said, 

‘  ( 5o  hack,  then,  with  [jorlirt  easi*  to  your  ri'tireiiKMit.  Jiad  voii 
entcr(‘d  into  th(‘S(‘  tr(‘asonahl(‘  cons[)iracies,  your  heaii  and  mind 
in  st<»rm,  would  ha\a*  sighed  for  ]H‘aoe.  As  it  is,  it  is  the 
g<mtle  tran([uillity  within  that  looks  otit  u])on  tin'  slight  excitc- 
im*nt  to  its  own  still  nature.’  \Vt‘  shall  never  judge  far  wrong 
if  W(‘  stip|Jos»‘  a  man’s  h(‘ro(*s  to  Ik*  opposite  to  his  own  heing, 
although  in  contininity  with  his  own  .sympathies.  Homer  could 
not  he  A<*hill(*s,  hut  In*  paints  him.  d'ln*  still,  solitary  Carlyle — 
his  heroes  iiiovt*  h<‘for(*  us  liki*  tem])ests.  And  i  must  remind 
y(»u  of  Jacohi’s  detinition  :  ‘  d’o  (‘inhrace  an  ohj(‘ct  so  as  to  see 
nothing  heyond  it,  tln^n*  is  no  other  way  to  he  a  hero.’  Hence 
w(‘  are  all  heroes  wlnm  wi‘  ar(‘  in  love,  and  the  giandeiir  of 
what  w«'  love  m«‘asures  the  graiuhmr  of  our  heroism.  Ihmce  it 
is  impossihl(‘  to  lu'  a  hero  iu  anything,  uidi‘ss  om*  is  first  a  hero 
in  faith  ;  and  Carlyl(‘  is  tpiitt*  right  in  testing  all  his  henu'S 
thus  :  What  ilid  they  heli«‘V(‘  in,  and  to  what  extent  did  they 
lK.‘lieve  ?  If  a  man  has  not  faith,  itothing  can  Ik*  made*  of  him  ; 
and  it  is  e\ erlastingly  tnn*  that  this  is  the  victory  that  ov*‘r- 
conn'th  all  things:  self — d(‘vil — world — ditticullv:  (‘Veii  vour 
faith  translate<l  thus.  Heroism  is  not  only  faith,  it  is  love, 
t ’an  tait h  exist  without  love  ^  I  heli(*ve  inJt.  Intellectual  pci’- 
suasioii  may,  hut  that  eohl  sjjcetri*  is  not  ev(‘n  tlu*  shadow  of 
faith.  11  rvinKm  is  not  o\\\y  fd till  dml  /ore,  hut  sircidfilt;  tor 
love  is  strength  ;  and  who  does  not  know  what  boundh’ss 
resources  are  opened  within  us  hy  the  revelations  and  intuitions 
«<f  love  t  H  eroism  thus  includes  all  that  taowns  and  completes 
humanity ;  ouly  the  condition  ev(‘r  remains.  Show  me  the 
ohject  ot  your  faith — is  it  an  ahstractiou  ^  is  it  self:'  is  it 
Christ  /  is  it  (lod  ? — ami  hy  its  n*lation  to  inrinite  [)ow(‘rs  and 
l»t*ings  I  shall  also  know  tin*  e\t(‘nt  to  which  it  will  awaken  tla? 
intitiite  n'.stjurces  of  faith,  loV(‘,  fon‘sight,  and  temleiness  in  you. 

Hut  w«‘  are  fn*(juently  unju.st  to  tin*  c ;rsucc(‘s<ful.  Vet,  honour 
to  the  n ns!icces<tul  !  From  them  what  power  ha<  gone  forth  to 
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the  worhi  !  Nay,  the  most  smvesstul  man  is  Ircuuently  only  a 
man  standini^  upon  ami  usin^’  the  expericaiet'  ol  th(‘  nnsuceessfnl. 
\V(‘  should  like  to  find  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  i^allory  td*  hmoivs  mon‘ 
h()ma^t‘  to  the  hosts  ot*  martyrs;  hut  it  is  tint  si(‘|)  of  sturdy 
.strength  ;  it  is  tin*  rohust  and  rui^^ged  man,  who  is  j)repared  tt) 
lay  his  hand  on  the  thn^it  of  an  aL;\‘,  and  rend  and  t(‘ar  the 
hollownesses  and  falsenesses  from  it.  Ah,  unsueei‘ssful  h(‘rO('s ! 
when  will  your  laureat  arisi* ;  wlaai  will  your  historian  appear, 
rrampled  hones ;  ashes  dishonoured,  seatt(‘red  int(»the  wilderness, 
lyiiii;  in  the  eavc‘’s  mouth;  venerahh*  spirits  floating  over  the  sciis 
of  ifolivion ;  undetim‘d  auroia  sha[M‘s:  not  yet  for  most  of  tlumi 
lias  the  hmir  of  eoronation  arrived.  Vet,  imsuecH'.ssful  gri'at 
men,  W(‘  will  not  ])ass  your  seat'folds  without  a  ti'ar — no,  not  of 
j»ity,  hut  vemuation,  and  awi*,  and  love.  Perhajis  <*V('n  within 
us  tla'V  stir  thes»‘  feelings  moie  than  those  forms  that  hend  in 
.S(demn  state  from  tlu*  c'hosi'u  seulptunal  niehes  of  history. 
Arnold  of  l>n‘eia,  (Jiordano  Ihuno,  Campanella,  Savonarola,  Sir 
Harry  Yarn* — tlu'se  wc‘  fi‘ar  Mr.  Carlyle  would  c*all  vtuy  thin  and 
uns»d)sfantial  men — hut  th(‘y  are  not  h‘ss  hero(*s  t<>  us  l»raus(‘ 
they  failed.  They  dared  to  stand  and  place  their  l)rc‘ast  as  a 
target  for  tlu‘  spears  of  thiur  age  ;  they  w(‘re  not  to  he  intimi¬ 
dated,  although  thev  knew  the  flames  in  the  gieat  hroadway 
awaited  them  at  tin*  I'lnl  of  th(*ir  journey;  in  that,  p(‘rhaps,  not 
unlikt*  tlu'ir  more  illustrious  hrethn'U  ;  for  what  does  it  matter 
how  \\(‘  di(*,  so  that  W(‘  di(^  well^  and  tln'i'e  is  never,  as  has  hi'en 
prt)verl)ially  said,  a  great  interval  <>f  film*  h(‘t\veen  the  gh»ry  of  a 
gr(‘al  man  and  his  t(»mh.  lint  it  is  not  his  mission  or  his  pur- 
piee  to  h(‘  tin*  hiogra[)ln*r  in  general  to  in»hlt*  souls  ;  rather  to 
j»oint  \o  the  vast  nn'U  as  tin*  gieat  Heaven-S(‘nf  (*pochs.  Ih* 
ri'cordsthe  memory  and  tin*  (h'edsof  nn'ii  who  have  S(*ized  oppor- 
luniti(*s  and  maih*  the  most  of  tln*m;  as,  indeed,  he  says  of 
Krederiek  : — 

‘On  a  sudden,  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  horizon,  see,  iniracu- 
lous  Opportunity,  rushing  hit herward,— swift,  terrible,  clothed  with 
lightning  like  a  courser  of  the  gods:  dare  yon  clutch  him  hy  the 
thunder-niane,  and  fling  yourself  upon  him,  and  make  for  the  Em¬ 
pyrean  by  that  course  rather?  J^e  immediate  about  if,  then;  the 
lime  is  now,  or  else  never  ! — No  fair  judge  can  blame  the  young  man 
that  he  laid  hold  of  the  flaming  Opportunity  in  this  manner,  and 
obeyed  the  new  omen.  To  seize  such  an  Opportunity,  and  pe¬ 
rilously  mount  upon  it,  was  the  part  of  a  young  magnanimous  King, 
less  sensible  to  the  jH*rils,  and  more  to  the  other  considerations, 
than  one  (dder  would  have  been.* 

And,  indeed,  it  is  the  difficult  part  of  an  ahh*  philosophical 
Idstnrian  rightly  to  distinguisli  hetween  wliat  tbe  opj)ortiinity 
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diti  for  the  man,  ami  what  tin*  man  was  in  liiinself  without  tho 
o|)|>ortunity.  Whoii,  on  tlie  hirth  of  tlie  youni^^  Kiiiu:  of  Ihuiio, 
luie  sai<l  to  Napoleon,  ‘Sin*,  you  must  watch  atti'iitivoly ovor  tin* 
oducation  of  your  .son  :  In*  must  he  hrou^H'ht  uj)  with  c‘are,  tin* 
utin<*st  ean*,  in  onior  that  he  may  he  ahle  to  n*place  you.’ 
‘  Ropljico  me!!*  In*  exelainn‘«l  :  ‘Replace  me!  I  cannot  n*phic«* 
iny.si'lf;  I  am  tin*  child  of  circumstance.s.’  This  exactly  e\pn*ssi  > 
i’arlyle’s  faith  about  tj^n*af  men,  only,  instead  of  tht*  word  circum- 
.stancos,  the  word  Frorntemr.  Kvery  event  has  its  own  Divine 
providence.  History  is  not  a  men*  happening  :  on  tin*  contiarv. 
all  things  march  heiicath  a  (*ommand(‘r.  The  (/alvini>tic  side  of 
Carlyh's  creed  is  clear  enough  :  the  very  rever.se  (»f  ‘low  in  .senti¬ 
ment,’ as  a  certain  religious  jargon  has  it.  While  Cai  lyh*  notes 
all  circumstances  and  wt‘ighs  all  circumstanc(*s,  he  docs  not 
h«*lievi*  in  them  as  tin*  grand  directors  and  rulers  of  art’airs. 
No;  tin*  great(*st  men  have  he(*n  fatalists:  they  have  l’(‘lt  them- 
.selves  to  1m*  I )ivinely  posse.s.s(‘d  instrunn'iits  of  destiny,  with  a 
fatal  irresi.stihleness  about  tln  ni.  d’hey  are  men  whom  (lod  u>e< 
as  he  Uses  the  hliinl,  (*rushing,  damning  in.stincts  of  a  thunder¬ 
bolt.  to  hurry  ahuig  the  Ht*rv  heavens,  and  smit(*  down  .s«mie 
wrong  too  dr(*adful  to  be  toh*rat(*d  longer  ;  and  there  aie  .some 
men  who  conn*  as  the  ti(*rv  avengers  of  evil,  pt‘rhaj»,  but 
the  not  less  »*on.s(‘crate<l  herahis  of  gooil.  I»nt  tin*  prop«‘r  chaiac- 
teristic  and  sign  of  the  gri*at  man — arti.st,  ])hilosf)pln*r,  h*gislator, 
|MUititf  ev(*n,  or  warrior — is  that  In*  .succ(*eds  ;  although  w»‘  havi* 
to  sav  of  much  suc(*(*ss  and  faun*,  too,  that  ‘it  grows  aft»*r  death 
like  human  hair,’  and  in  that  ca.sc*  it  is  of  as  little  us( — tin* 
Iaun*l  on  a  di*ad  man’s  bust  as  tin*  lH*ard  on  a  d(‘a<l  man’s  chin — 
still  we  know  that  marble  li]>.s  can  sp(*ak. 

What  is  hi.stoi  v  Wt*ll,  what  iinl(*cd  !  What  is  hi.sttuy  without 
nn*n,  and  i*spt‘(*ially  what  is  history  without  the  M AN-hist<»ry ' 
\\  hy.  history,  as  we  have  seen  and  sai<l,  is  the  record  ot  tin* 
iiiiirriage  ot  the  imi n  and  iJte  innincnt,  the  man  and  his  »>pjMH- 
tunity.  ’rin*  Atlantic  lii*s  a  longtime  without  (’olumbus:  but 
wln*n  ('olumbus  comes,  that  which  was  a  wat(*rv  barrier  lM*comes 
a  gn*at  highway;  for  tin*  man  is  tin*  masculine  of  history,  and  the 
moment  is  tin*  feminine  of  history.  So  tln'st*  two,  who  havi* 
long  bei*n  waiting  for  (*a(*h  other,  <lo  m(*(*t  and  pliglit  their  tr»>tli 
in  tin*  antiipie  chun'h  of  tin*  ages  ;  and  that  which  w(*  <'all 
histtu  v  is  tuilv  the  child  of  tin*  marriage*,  the  chihl  born  of  the^t* 
two.  lou  name  him  tin*  /’o/Ac/*,  the  hero;  In*  it  is  who  goes 
into  tin*  beltrv  of  time,  ainl  the  bell  ro;irs  to  all  tin*  sh*epm's  in 
the  gi  aves  around,  .\wake;  he  it  is  who  rings  the  b(*lls,  ;md  then 
tlieir  p(*als  go  t(»lling,  not  aloin*  acn>.ss  the  nations,  but  conn*  u]) 
lH'»oming  tn*»*r  .‘ind  down  tin*  centuries  too.  ’J’he  great  Lutln*r 
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t^oos  int(>  tli(‘  bi'ltrv  then',  and  the  i»ats  and  ravens,  and  the  un¬ 
sightly  creatuH's,  Hy  <>nt  from  tlii'  ivii'd  old  towers  a>;  tlu'  hell 
tolls.  S(‘(‘ till' i^reat  holl-rinj^'or  ( \dvin,  or  ( ^'omw('ll.  S('e  in  som<* 
instances  how  a  i^ri'at  soul  has  a  tin;-  with  th('  dt‘vil  which  shall 
j)ull  th(‘  ro|H‘ ;  l«)r,  althoui;h  tlu'  same  bell,  so  much  depends  on 
the  hand  that  wakes  tlu'  first  peal.  Set*  how,  a,s  tin*  bell-ringei*s 
drift  away,  and  drop  dt>wn  into  tin'  nii^ht,  evt*r  and  ai’a.in 
histtny  rt'cords  how  tlu*  new  year  is  rung  in  by  sjicrt'tl,  Heavi'ii- 
commissioiit'd  hands,  and  the  chimes  which  uslu'i*  in  the  new 
century  toll  out  the  old.  Thus  connect(‘d  always  with  ( ^irlyh's 
estimate  of  grt*at  nu'u  must  stand  his  (‘stimate  t>f  historic  life; 
that  is,  tilt'  lift'  of  natitms.  Wt'll  has  lit*  saitl,  ‘  Ktir,  pntperly,  as 
many  rnt'ii  as  tht*re  an*  in  a  natitui  who  vdn  withal  st't'  Heaven’s 
invisible  just iet‘,  and  know  it  to  bt*  t>n  t'arth  also  tunnipotent,  st) 
many  men  art*  tln'Ft'  wlm  staml  bt'twt'en  a  nation  ami  jiertlititui. 
So  many,  anti  mi  mt»rt*.’  ’I'his  isa  tlrt‘adful  thought,  anti  mit  to  be 
rt'gartlt'tl  as  a  very  irrt'ligitms  tuit*;  t>r  t‘Vt*n,  wht'ii  wt*  think  of  the 
natitnial  stoi  icss  of  tlit*  Bible,  as  vt*ry  unseriptural ;  nay,  pi'rhaps, 
ahst>lutt‘ly  true  !  jmd  if  tiut',  mt>st  frightful.  .No  writt‘r,  m» 
toaeht*r  t>f  tuir  tlay  so  abstilutely  b(‘lit*ves  that  tht're  is  a  rightt‘ous 
(it)tl,  anti  that  lit*  tloeth  rightt‘ously,  as  (  arlyle.  Prt‘acht‘i-s  say 
it,  wt‘  rt‘ad  it  in  tht*  l>ibl(‘,but  ht*  with  terribh*  ent‘rgy  tleclans  it ; 
ami  while  we  rt'atl,  wt*  trt*mble. 

Much  of  all  this  is  .s(*t‘n  ami  tlt'seribt‘tl  in  tln'st'  first  yt‘ars  of 
Fretlt'rick’s  life.  Hen*  is  a  touch  in  the  well-kmiwn  (.^arlvh* 
mannt'r : — 

‘ “  Stiiiiowhat  t)f  a  rt)ttt'ii  E[)t)fh,  this  into  wliich  Frioilrich  has 
been  born,  tt)  shape  himself  aiitl  his  activities  royal  and  other!” 
exclaims  Smt‘lfiingiis  once:  “In  an  ohler  earnt'st  d’ime,  when  the 
ctt‘rnallv  awful  mi*anings  of  this  rnivt'rso  had  not  yet  sank  intt» 
tlnbieties  to  any  one,  mueh  less  into  It'vities  or  into  mendacities, 
into  huge  hypocrisies  eart'fully  rt'giilated, — so  luminous,  vivid  ami 
ingenuous  a  young  ert'ature  had  not  iranfrd  divine  manna  in  his 
Pihjrimnqr  throinjh  Lifr.  Xor,  in  that  (‘ase,  had  he  come  out  of 
it  in  so  h'an  a  condition.  Ihif  the  hitfhrsl  man  of  us  is  born  brother 
to  his  Contemporaries ;  strwjqle  as  he  mai/,  there  is  no  escapin'/  the 
famihj  likeness,  by  spasmodic  indignant  contradiction  of  them,  by 
stupid  compliance  witli  them, — you  will  invi‘rsely  rt'semble,  if  you 
do  not  directly ;  like  the  starling,  you  can’t  get  out! — -Most  surehp 
if  there  do  fall  manna  from  Heaven,  in  the  (jiven  Generation,  and 
nourish  in  us  reverence  and  (jenial  nobleness  datj  In/  day^  it  is  blessed 
and  well.  Failing  that,  in  reijard  to  our  poor  spirit ual  intere.sts,  there 
is  sure  to  be  one  •if!  100  results  :  mockery,  contempt,  disbelief,  what  we 
may  call  short-dii*t  to  the  lenjth  of  very  famine  {^tchich  was  Friedrich's 
ca.se) ;  or  else  slotr  poison,  carefnlhf  eloboratcd  and  provided  by  way  of 
daiJu  nourish  ne;>f. 
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‘  **  rnhuppn  souh^  these  same!  The  slow  |ioisou  has  "one  deep  into 
them.  Instead  of  manna,  this  lonif  while  hack\  theij  have  been  lieinj 
on  mouldy  corrupt  meats  sweetened  by  suyar^if-lead ; — or  perhajtn, 
like  Voltaire,  a  fev'  individuals  prefer  hunyer  as  the  cleaner  alterna¬ 
tive  ;  and  in  eontemjduous,  barren,  moekiny  humour,  not  yet  yot  the 
Unyth  of  yeniality  or  indiynation,  snufi'  the  east-wind  by  way  oj 
spiritual  diet,  Pil^riming  along  on  such  nourishment,  the  best 
liumaii  soul  fails  to  become  very  ruddy! — Tidings  about  Heaven  are 
fallen  S(»  uncertain,  but  the  Kartli  and  her  joys  are  still  interesting: 

‘  Take  to  the  Marth  and  lier  joys; — let  your  soul  go  out,  since  it 
must  ;  let  your  live  senses  and  their  appetites  be  well  alive.’  That 
is  a  dreadful  ‘  8ham-(’hristian  Dispensation’  to  be  born  under! 
You  wonder  at  the  want  of  heroism  in  the  Eighteeinh  rentuiu’. 
Wonder  rather  at  till*  degree  of  heroism  it  had;  wonder  huw  many 
souls  there  still  an*  to  be  met  with  in  it  of  some  ellective  capability, 
though  dieting  in  that  w:iy, —  nothing  else*  to  be  had  in  the  sliops 
about.  C'arterets,  Jlelleisles,  Kriedriehs,  Voltaires ;  Chathams,  Frank¬ 
lins,  Dhoiseuls :  there  is  an  ellective  stroke  of  work,  a  line  lire  of 
heroic  j)ride,  in  this  nnui  and  the  other;  not  yet  extinguislied  by 
spiritual  famine  or  slow-poison;  so  robust  is  Nature  the  inightv 
Mother!—  ^  * 

Ihit  in  general,  that  sad  Gospel,  ‘  Soids  extinct.  Stomachs  well 
alive!’  is  the  credible  one,  not  articulately  preached,  but  practically 
believed  by  the  abjt‘ct  generations,  and  acted  on  as  it  never  was 
before.  M’hat  immense  sensualities  there  were,  is  known;  and  als  » 
(as  some  small  offstt,  though  that  lias  not  yet  begun  in  1710)  what 
inmienst*  ijuaniities  cd‘  Thysical  Labour  and  contrivance  were  got  out 
of  mankind,  in  that  Epoch  and  down  to  this  day.  As  if,  having  lost 
its  Heaven,  it  had  struck  desi»erately  down  into  the  Earth;  as  if  it 
were  a  //r</rcr-kind,  and  not  a  mankind  any  more.  We  had  once  a 
Earl  )ar(»ssa  ;  and  a  world  all  grandly  true.  But  from  that  to  Karl 
\  1.,  ami  his  IK'ly  J\omish  Ju*ich  in  such  a  state  of*  Holiness’ —  1*’ 
—  I  here  cut  short  my  abstruse  Eriend.’ 

No  doubt,  as  wo  have  ali  t'ady  said,  one  of  the  foi\*niost  c’haiacter- 
isti(“s  venerated  by  C’arlyh*,  is  strength.  Hut  .strength  r(‘|)resents 
to  him  foresight,  wisdom,  and  universal  capability.  lie  would 
right  heartily  unite  in  saving — 

‘  To  be  weak  is  miserable,  doing  or  sullering.’ 

And  not  nun‘ly  .<(► ;  wi*  fancy  that  he  would  not  the  less  .say — 

‘  To  he  weak  is  sinful.’ 

Ami  rightly  tr.uislated,  is  he  not.  right?  To  Ik*  strong  is  not 
only  tin*  higlu'st  human,  but  in  the  (h*gn‘(*  in  which  man  pos- 
se>ses  it  Ik*  assimilati*s  his  human  to  the  l)iviiK*.  Wi*akne.ss  is 
viei*.  Ami  is  he  not  right  ?  \Veakne.<s  is  failure,  iK'cau.si*  it  is 
tet*bh‘m*.'i.s.  \\  i*akness  is  di.sea.si*  and  death.  Wi*akness  is  thus  .some¬ 
thing  more  than  absi‘nc**  of  heroism  ;  it  is  ilegradation  ot  all  that 
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is  sj)iritn:il  in  man  to  th(‘  sorvico  of  tlio  sonsn;'.!.  And  iienco,  as 
fundamontal  to  this  idon,  wo  will  hoi;  onr  n'adors  to  notioo  how 
his  wrath  ])onrs  itsidt  ovt'i*  vim*;  as  tho  most  ^I'lniino  sii;n,  as  wo 
all  know  it  is,  of  human  W('akn(‘ss,  tliat  a  man  <*annot  command 
his  own  ])assions,  cannot  n*in  thorn,  cannot  act  the  di'spot  ovt‘r 
thorn.  Our  readers  will  n‘mo!nl)er  tin*  word.s,  with  n'fon'nco  to 
till*  dissolute  early  yt‘ars  of  Frod(‘rick  tlu*  (heat  : — 

‘  Poor  yoiini;  man,  with  companions  who  load  him  on  in  wavs  in)t 
conformahlo  to  tho  laws  of  tin*  univorso:  tlu*  bright  young  soul,  with 
its  fine  strength  and  gifts,  wallowing  like  a  young  rhinoct‘ros  in  the 
mud  bath.  Sonu*  say  it  wholcsoint*  for  a  human  soul ;  not  wo.' 

And  it  appears  «louhtful  whotln*!*  this  bright  young  human  soul, 
comj)arahl(‘  for  tin*  present  to  a  rhinoct'ios  wallowing  in  tho  mud 
hath,  with  nothing  hut  ‘  its  snout  visible,  and  a  dirty  gurgh*  all 
the  sound  it  mak(*s,  will  (‘V(*r  get  out  again  or  not.  d'he  rhino- 
ci‘ros-.soul  got  out,  hut  not  uninjuriMl.  .Vlas,  no  ;  bitterly  injured  ; 
tragically  dinnned  of  its  tinest  radianct's  for  tin*  r(*maind(‘r  of 
life.’  Ho  go(‘s  on  to  sa.v — 

‘  To  burn  away  in  mad  waste  tho  divine  aromas  and  plainly  celestial 
elements  from  our  e.vistenee;  to  ehango  onr  holy  of  holies  into  a 
place  of  riot;  to  make  the  soul  itself  hard,  im])ions,  barrt*n  !  Surely 
a  day  is  coming  when  it  will  be  known  again  what  virtue  is  in  purity 
and  eontineneo  of  life.  JIow  divine  is  the  blush  of  young  hninan 
clie(‘ks;  how  high,  beneih-ent,  st(‘rnly  inc.xorablo  if  forgotU*n,  is  tho 
duty,  laid  not  on  women  oidy,  but  on  every  creature,  in  reg.ird  to 
tliese  pariieulars !  Well,  if  such  a  day  nevt  r  come  again,  th(*n  1 
perceive  much  else*  will  never  come.  IMagnanimity  and  ilepth  of 
insight  will  never  come ;  heroic  purity  of  heart  and  of  eye  ;  noble, 
pious  valojjr,  to  amend  ns  and  the  agi*  of  bron/.e  and  laecpii'r,  how  can 
they  ev('r  comer  'flic  scandalous  bronzi'-lactpier  ago  of  mighty 
a!iimalisms,  s[)irit nal  impoteneies  and  inendaeities,  will  have  to  run 
its  course  till  tlu*  pit  swallow  it.* 


'rids  kind  of  strength,  victory  ov(‘r  st*nsn;dism  and  animalism, 
is  cv(*r  k(*pt  h(*for(*  tho  ri'ach*!*  by  Carlyh^  ns  of  tlu*  high(*st  tyju* 
of  h(*roism  ;  and  you  will  romemlM*r  how  liis  hatn'd  for  tlu* 
shamch'.ss  indulg(*uci‘s  of  .sonu*  nu‘u — Voltaire’s,  aud  Mirnhejuds, 
and  Didi'nd’s — storms  forth  in  indignation,  <»r  pity,  or  contempt. 
Kvorywhen*  lie  demands,  as  tin*  grand  and  indisp(*n.sahh*  con¬ 
dition  to  coiupiest  of  other  nu*n,  the  obtaining  a  manful  and 
lu*roie  coiupiest  ov('r  .st*lf 

With  all  his  admiration  bn*  Frederick,  wc*  think  there  i.s  in 
this  volume  some  modification  of  tin*  ancient  sin  and  foundation 
for  the  cliargi*  ])referre<l  against  him,  which  Archdeacon  Han* 
has  ealh‘d  Ids  f (f(()iolafrff — his  homage  to  mere  strength — his 
h(*li(*f  in  the  divinitv  of  the  strong.  H‘*ne“  widi  what  contempt, 
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with  wliJit  s\ipn‘iii(‘  ;iu(l  witheriii;^  (\niti'tiipt,  can  he  ImM 

jiii’Ci*  of  unwortliy  littleiK‘ss  in  Liveat  ]»lac(*.  Ainonj:;  sucli 
in  this  voluine,  \vc  have  tlie  tollowin^^  oi'  the  inornino  toilet  of 
L(niis  XV. : — 


‘  “  Till  Mnjesty  please  to  awaken,  you  saunter  in  the  Salle  des  Am- 
bassadeurs ;  whole  crowds  jostliii"  one  another  tluTe ;  gossij)i?i<» 
toi];eth(T  in  a  dilij^ent,  insijud  manner  possip  all  re|)ort(‘d ;  snatches 
ot*  which  have  ac(|uired  a  certain  ilavour  by  lou^  keeping ; — which 
the  readtT  shall  imagiiu*.  “  Alcanwhile  you  keep  your  eye  on  the 
Cl  rate  ot*  the  Inner  Court,  which  as  yet  is  only  :ijar,  Alajesty  inac¬ 
cessible  as  yet.  Ih-hold,  at  last,  (Jrate  oj)cns  itsell*  wide  ;  sign  that 
Alajesty  is  out  of  bed  ;  that  the  prlvilegtal  ofinankind  may  a])proach, 
ami  see  the  miracles.”  (leusau  continues,  abridged  by  Jbischini: 
and  us ; 

‘  “  The  whole  asstmddage  passed  now  into  the  King’s  Ante-room  ; 
bad  to  wait  there  about  half  an  h(»ur  mon*,  before  the  King’s  lu‘d- 
room  was  opened.  Hut  then  at  last,  lo  you, — then*  is  the  Kinir, 
visible  to  (Jeusau  and  t'vervbody,  ‘  washing  his  hands.'  Which 
tdfected  itself  in  this  way.  ‘  d'he  King  was  si‘ated  ;  a  genthanan-in- 
waiting  knelt  before  him,  and  held  tlu*  luver,  a  sijuare  vessid  silver- 
gilt,  iirm  upon  the  King's  breast ;  and  another  gentlenian-in*waiting 
jioured  wat(‘r  on  the  King’s  hands.’  Alerely  an  olllcial  washing,  we 
perceive  ;  tlu*  ri'al,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  had,  in  a  much  more  ellcctiial 
way,  been  going  on  during  the  half-hour  just  elapsed.  After  washing, 
the  King  rose  for  an  instant ;  had  his  dr(*ssing-g<u\ n,  a  grand  yi‘llow 
silky  article  with  silver  flowerings,  pidled  otf,  and  flung  round  his 
l(»ins  ;  u])on  which  he  sat  dow  n  again,  and, — observe  it,  ye  privili‘ged 
of  mankind, — the  change  of  shirt  took  jdace  !  ‘  They  ]Mit  the  clean 

shirt  down  over  his  head,’  says  Anton,  ‘  and  plucki'd  uj)  the  dirty 
one  from  w  ithin,  so  that  of  the  naked  skin  you  saw  little  or  nothing.’ 
Jlcre  is  a  miracle  worth  getting  out  of  bed*  to  look  at ! 

^“llis  Majesty  now*  (piitted  chair  and  dressing-gown  ;  stood  up 
bt‘fore  the  tin*;  and,  after  getting  on  tlu*  rest  of  his  clothing,  which, 
on  account  of  C/.arina  Anne's  death  ”  (ri*adt*r8  reuu*mber  that), 
“  was  of  violet  or  mourning  colour,  he  had  the  ])owder-mantlt* 
thrown  round  him,  and  sat  ih)wn  at  the  Toilette  to  have  his  hair 
triz/.cil.  Tlu*  Toilettt*,  a  tabh*  with  white  eov(*r  shoved  into  the 
midtile  of  the  rt'om,  had  on  it  a  mirror,  a  powder-knife,  and” — no 
mortal  cares  what.  “  The  King,”  what  all  mortals  note  as  they  do 
the  hcav(*nly  omens,  “  is  somewhat  talky  ;  spt*aks  sonu*! lines  with  tiie 
1  hitch  Ambassador,  sometimes  with  tlu*  Pope’s  Xuncio,  who  seems 
a  jocose  kind  of  gentleman ;  sometimes  with  ditlerent  I'rench 
Lords,  and  at  last  w  ith  the  Cardinal  I'leurv  also, — to  whom.  how(*ver, 
lu*  does  not  look  particularly  gracious,” — not  particularly,  this  tinu*. 
1  hese  art*  the  omens  ;  happy  who  can  read  them  ! — Alajesty  then  did 
his  morning-jirayer,  assistcil  only  by  the  common  Almont*rs-iii-waiting 
(Cardinal  took  lU)  hand,  much  less  any  otlu*r);  Alajesty  knelt  beton* 
his  bed,  and  linished  the  business  ‘  in  less  than  six  seconds.’  After 
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wliicli  mankind  oau  ebb  out  t )  the  anto-room  a;:;ain  ;  pay  their  devoir 
to  the  C^ueeu’a  ^lajesty,  whieh  all  do;  or  wait  for  the  Transit  to 
Morning;  Cliapel,  and  see  ^lesdames  of  Franci*  and  llu*  others  Hitting 
past  in  their  sedans.”  ’ 

Tln‘  measure  (d'  all  that  can  he  gatheriHl  from  ( Wlyle  is  this: 
that  man  is,  indi't'd,  the  r(‘S(*rvoir  of  divine  forei's,  whieh  may 
iK'eome,  and  truly  ilo  lavoine,  infernal  forees.  Jhit,  uiKpiestioiw 
ahly,  Nvhat  is  prothundly  inti‘resting  tt)  C  arlvh*  is,  that  whih*  all 
tlu‘  forees  of  nature  ar(‘  tanu'd  and  turn'd,  thi'n*  fr(‘<|uently  starts 
up  into  h(‘ing  some  man  with  force  in  him  hy  \vlucli  he  cun¬ 
ningly  arr(‘sts  tin*  ways  and  works  of  naturi',  and  while  with 
stihtle  Pan-liki‘  fuig(*rs  he  tames  and  tuiu's  nature  (‘Yen  to  his 
ear,  he  with  iuigi*  ctdossal  sti'p  stride's  ov(‘i‘  th(‘  wide  r(\-dm  of 
kingdoms,  and  hy  sonu'  strong  sympathy  attracts  and  chains  tlu' 
affections  of  men.  d'lie  worshi|>p('r  of  stri'ugth  in  this  vii'W 
(’arlyle  has  usually  lu'en  ri'ganh'd  ;  audit  is  an  authentication 
of  till'  estimat(‘  in  which  Archdi'acon  Hare  ix‘gar<led  him,  that, 
lie  has  d('Voted  tw('iv(‘  jiages  to  tlu'  analysis  of  thi'  v»f 

C^irlyh'’s  ti'aching  in  that  most  Ix'autiful  Iniok,  ‘'Tlu'  Mission  of 
th(‘  ( V>mfort(‘r.’  Tin'  loV(‘ of  stn'Ugth  is  tlu'  attrihuto  of.(  arlyh' ; 
hut  suH'ly,  if  his  writings  art'  iakt'u  as  a.  wln»h',  that  lovo  of 
stn'Ugth  dot's  not  stand,  as  lias  ht'cn  said,  div<»rced  iVom  the 
i  tifn'nn  )Uf  spirit  which  ust'd  that  strength.  Truly  lu'  stH'ins  to 
.start  admiringly  at  the  mighty  heings  that  ri.se  hefort'  him  ;  and 
is  it  possihk'  that  an  intense  liumanity  can  survt'V  tht'  j)oW(‘rful, 
the  trt'uu'udous  pa.ssions  of  int'ii,  witliout  a  fa.scination  ainoimting 

to  admiration,  hurnt  in  hy  horror  or  hyawt?^  Hut  surt'lv  it  is 

»>  *  • 

for  genius,  stmetilit'd  hy  conscience,  ami  (*rowned  hy  higlu'st 
wisdom,  that  he  e.\pr('.sst's  ('V('r  tlie  liigh(‘st  admiiation.  \Ve 
liave  .said,  and  may  rep(\at  again,  that  we  do  not  think,  in  Mr. 
Carlvh's  tahl('  of  h(‘ro('s,  the  peaemnakc'rs  occupy  a  sutliciently 
]irominent  |»lac(‘ ;  the  limnhh',  tin'  holy,  the  lowly,  thc'se  do  not 
rise  suflicic'ut  1 V  to  tin'  (‘ve.  All  thi'Sf'  I'leineiits  do  li»'  in  his 
writings  ;  hut  st iriufth — stirnffth — sliwnifth  ;  hlesstul  are  the 
strong!  A  vi'hement  character,  pouring  a  pa.ssionate  -tidi'  ot 
strength  ov('r  tin'  whok'  of  life,  and  compelling,  hy  tin'  force  and 
powi'f  of  its  will  and  individuality,  timt's,  ami  stjason.s,  and  laws, 
and  nations  to  wait  upon  it,  this  is  wondertul.  Hut,  atU'r  all,  it 
is  not  'y/oW  wondi'rful  ;  and  ]K'rhaps  Mr.  (  arlyk^  would  him.si'lf 
Confess  that  it  is  n(>t  mo.st  womk'iful.  Tin'  strength  of  holy 
Wi'akne.ss  is  y(‘t  more'  .siihlinu' ;  and  tin'  ma’p'sty  of  suffering, 
sitting  unsuhdued  in  the  a.sht's,  and  waiting  In'iieath  the  invi- 
.sihk'  wings  of  the  angels  of  faith  and  jiatience,  is  yi't  mon' 
royal. 

t  hi  the  whole,  too,  .so  far  tlu'  life  of  Fiv'derick  confiniis  a 
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favourite  mM  ejuum  of  ^Ir.  (arlylo:  for  to  liim  ))rinci|)ailv  \V(‘ 
are  in(lel)t(‘(l  for  tliat  eliaraetcrizatioii  of  tnu*  L;i-i‘atness  whidj 
reeo^uiises  this  as  its  es>ontial  eaianj,  tliat  tlie  uneoiiseioiN 
alone  the  ;,o‘^-'at,  the  |M*rfoct,  and  the  coinjdeti*.  And  l)v  tho 
li^ht  of  this  it  is  intere>tinL;  to  throw  toLtethca*  th(‘  ]>oriraii>  t.f 
FriMlerick  and  Voltaire  ;  Voltaire  usin<;  every  thint^*  and  juM'sea 
us  a  mirror  to  eonteniplate  his  own  wizened,  most  bilious,  and 
simiatic  beauties,  and  f'rederiek,  it  must  be  owned,  apparentlv 
ste|H)inix  on  with  sublime  inditterenee  and  uneoneeiii.  We 
reet‘iv(*,  still  with  some  amount  of  restuwation,  ^Ir.  (  nrlyh's  defi¬ 
nition  (d’  a  noble  soul,  that  absenc(‘  of  self-cotiscitnisnrss  aial 
|»resence  o\'  i iit/lritl tit/Hfif  mv  its  ehief  marks  ;  but  w('  lu  lieve 
the  d(‘ore(‘  in  which  »>ne  is  possessed  will  usually  Ik*  the  proof  of 
tin*  absence  of  tin*  t»th(*r.  Individuality  i‘onei*rns  itself  with  the 
mission  and  th(‘  work  :  ( Vmseiousness  wonders  what  will  Ik*  thought 
of  the  work.  Individuality  sets  tin*  work  u]>  in  tin*  i;all(‘rv: 

( \>nseiousn(*ss  places  itself  behind  tin*  curtain,  to  list(‘n  t(>  tii  - 
criticisms,  and  winces  if  th(*y  an*  not  encomiums.  hnlividua!i(v 
is  relat«‘d  most  lu'arly  to  Pride  :  C^uisciousiu'ss  is  relat(‘d  most 
lu'arly  to  Vanity.  Individuality  is  bold,  impell(‘d  by  tin*  sense 
of  its  own  inner  perci*ptions  and  rev(*alinLrs  :  ( V)nsciousin‘ss  is 
timid,  beca\ist*  it  waits  on  the  approval  and  opinion  of  others. 
When  we  look  at  tfirat  nu*n,  wi*  find  them  all  characterized  by 
mark(*d  individuality  ;  all  inf(‘rior  men  by  cousciousnc‘ss.  Tin* 
(»ne  is  ''eiuus,  the  other  is  talent.  Individualitv  will  allow  of  no 
hesitation,  and  yet  its  in.stincts  are  so  prudent  and  so  safe  : 

( ’on.sciousne.ss  ln\sitatt‘s,  .uis.st*s  tin*  moment,  and  fails.  In  a 
word,  men  of  int»*ns(*  indivitluality  ft>t>1  their  i,a*eatiu‘.ss,  ainl 
assert  it  by  d(‘e«ls,  and  by  what  tin*}’  do  ;  lui'ii  consciousness 
I'ftttn'  tln‘ir  ‘4n*at ne.s.s,  they  do  not  teel  it,  and  as.sert  it  by  /'vov/.v 

We  must  bri'ak  away  from  this  brilliant  and  most  ma^miticent 
volume,  in  whi<*h  an*  .si*vi*n  hundre<l  and  fifty  ])ai^es  i>f  the  kind 
we  have  indicate<l  by  mir  extract.s.  ‘  Here,’  exclaims  our  author, 
in  drawing  to  a  clo.se  for  the  ]>n*sent,  ‘here  is  a  succ(*ssful 
younuf  Kino;  is  not  he^  Has  |)bmoed  into  the  nuu‘l.strom  for  his 
jewelled  ca]>,  ainl  Comes  u])  with  it,  alivt*,  unharmed.  Will  he, 
like  that  Diver  of  Schilh*r’s,  have  to  try  the  teat  a  second  tinn*  ? 
Perhaps  a  .second  time,  and  even  a  third  !’  This  is  ourautlmrs 
retl<*ction  after  the  batth*  of  Chotu.sitz  and  the  ])eace  of 
lau.  The  a\ithor’s  n*H(*ctions,  .so  far  at  the  clo.st*,  nu*et  tln>se 
(►f  a  kind  of  hearty  and  human  sympathy  cxpre.ssed  at  tin* 
heoinnino 

*  Headers  see  there  is  radiance  enou"h,  perhaps  slightly  in  excc.ss, 
hut  of  intrinsically  good  ipiality,  in  the  Aurora  of  this  new  Heiirii. 
A  brilliant  valiant  young  King;  much  splendour  of  what  we  could 
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1*1)11  w  (j olden  or  suit  iiiilure  (vl.sibU*  in  thoso  “  2st*\v-Kni”  doiii»;8  of 
liiis,  in  those  stronj;  nllceiioiis  to  hU  rrieiuls) ;  and  also,  what  we 
hke  almost  better  in  him,  something;  of  a  strcUhritjht  or  stellar  splen¬ 
dour  (meaning,  elearness  of  eyesight,  intrepidity,  severe  loyalty  to 
hiot), — whieh  is  a  tine  addition  to  the  softer  el(‘ment,  and  will  keep 
it  and  its  philanthropies  and  magnanimities  well  under  rnle.  Sneh 
a  man  is  ran*  in  this  world;  how  extrenu'ly  rare  such  a  man  born 
King  !  He  is  swift  and  he  is  persistent ;  sharply  discerning,  fearless 
to  resolve  and  perform  ;  earries  his  great  endowments  lightly,  as  if 
they  were  not  heavy  to  him.  He  has  known  hard  misery,  been 
taught  by  stripes  ;  a  light  stoicism  sits  gracefully  on  him. 

‘  “What  will  he  gixe.v  to  Probablv  to  something  eonsid(‘rahle. 
Yerif  ccrtahih/  to  tsotnethinff  far  short  of  his  aspirations ;  Jar  diJJ'rrrnt 
from  his  oaii  hopes,  and  the  teorhVs  eoncerninp  him.  It  is  not  /re,  it 
is  Father  Time  that  does  the  eontroUinp  and  fuljUlinu  of'  oar  hopes  ; 
and  strange  leorl'  he  makes  of'  them  and  us.' 

We  close  witli  one  extract,  illustrating  our  writer s  W(*ll-kuowu 
ni(‘tho(l  of  binding  together  topographic  d(‘scriplion.  aiu'cdot)', 
pr(‘guant  rt*th*ctiou,  ti(*rc(‘  inv(‘ctiv(',  sardonic  humour,  all  jierti- 
nciit  and  related  to  the  chief  inattcTs  in  hand  ;  it  is  a  (h*scrip- 
tiou  (»f 

THE  FIELD  OF  CIIOTUS  ITZ. 

‘  King  Friedrich  purchased  nine  acres  e#f  ground,  lu'ar  Chotnsitz, 
to  bury  the  slain  ;  rented  it  from  the  proprietor  for  twenty-live  years. 
1  asked,  Where  are  those  nine  acres  ;  what  erop  is  now  upon  them  ? 
but  eould  learn  nothing.  A  dim  people,  those  poor  C/.eeh  natives  ; 
stupid,  dirty-skinned,  ill-given  ;  not  one  in  twt‘nty  of  th(*m  speaking 
any  (icrman  ; — and  our  dragoman  a  fortuitous  dew  IVdler;  with 
the  monrnfullest  of  human  faces,  though  a  lu'ad  worth  twenty  of 
thosi*  Czech  ones,  poor  oppressed  soul !  The  I5atlli*-plain  bears  rye, 
barley,  miscellan(*ous  pulse,  })otatoes,  mostly  insignilicant  crops  ; — 
the  nine  ht'ro-acres  iji  (piestion,  perhaps  still  of  slightly  richer  fpiality, 
lie  indiscriminate  among  the  others;  their  very  f(*nee,  if  they  ever 
had  om*,  now  torn  away. 

‘  The  t\)untry,  as  you  descend  by  dusty  intricate  lanes  from 
Kuttenberg,  with  your  left  hand  to  the  FlU*,  and  at  h‘ngth  with 
your  back  to  it,  would  be  rather  pretty,  were  it  well  <*ultivatcd,  the 
‘Scraggy  litter  sw(‘pt  otf,  and  replac(*d  by  vc'rdun*  and  reasonable  uin- 
bragi*  lu‘re  and  there,  ddie  fu'ld  of  Chotnsitz,  wh(*re  you  omerg<*  on 
It,  is  a  wiile  wavy  plain  ;  the  steeple  of  Chotnsitz,  and  three  or  four 
miles  further,  that  <d’  Czaslau  (pronounce  “  A'c/usitz,”  “  C/fcxlau”), 
are  the  coiiopicuous  objects  in  it.  TIh*  Lakes  Friedrich  spt'aks  of, 
which  covered  his  right,  and  sliould  cover  ours,  are  not  now  there, — 

all,  or  mostly  all,  »lrained  away,  eight  years  ago,"  ausweri‘d  the 
Czechs;  answered  one  wiser  Czech,  when  pr(‘ssed  upon,  and  guessed 
U|)on ;  thert‘by  solving  the  enigma  which  was  distressful  to  us. 
Idetween  thost*  Lakes  and  the  Hrllinka  Brook  may  be  some  two  miles ; 
Chotnsitz  is  on  the  crown  of  the  space,  if  it  have  a  crown.  But 
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lhoi*e  is  no  “  lioight”  on  it,  vvortli  calling  a  height  except  hv  the 
iniliUirv  innn ;  no  tree  or  bush;  no  fence  among  the  scrubby  rves 
and  pulses:  no  obstacle  but  that  brook,  whicli,  or  the  hollow  of 
which,  you  see  sauntering  steadily  northward  or  Elbe-ward,  a  good 
distance  on  your  left,  as  you  drive  for  Chotusitz  and  stee[>lo.  Schu- 
schit/.  a  peaked  brown  edifice,  is  visible  everywheri',  well  ahead  and 
leftwards,  well  beyond  said  hollow ;  something  of  wood  and  “  deer- 
park,”  still  notieeable  or  imaginable  yonder. 

‘Chotusitz  itself  is  a  poor  littery  place  ;  standing  whitewashed, 
but  much  unswept  :  in  two  straggling  rows,  now  wide  enough  apart 
(no  Krmigseck  need  now  get  burnt  there):  utterly  silent  under  the 
hot  sun;  not  a  child  looked  out  on  us,  and  I  tliiuk  the  very  dogs 
lay  wisely  aslec]).  Church  and  steej)l(‘  are  at  the  farther  or  south 
4*11(1  of  till*  Villagt*,  and  have  an  older  date  than  17  12.  iligh  up  on 
the  sti'eple,  mending  the  clock-hands  or  I  know  not  what,  hung  in 
mid  air,  one  CVa'cli  ;  the  only  living  thing  we  saw.  i*opulatioii  mav 
be  thr4‘e  or  four  hundr(‘d, — all  busy  with  their  teams  or  otherwise, 
we  will  ho[H*.  Czaslau,  which  you  approach  by  something  of  avt*nu(‘s, 
of  human  roads  (dust  and  litter  still  abouudiug),  is  a  much  grander 
|)lace;  say  of  2,0Ui>  or  more:  shiny,  white,  but  also  sonuioleut ;  vast 
mark(‘t-plact‘,  or  cmitral  sipnin*,  sloping  against  you  ;  two  shiny 
ll(*tcls  on  it,  with  Austrian  uni  forms  loitrrint/  ahouf  ; — kik/  oflirnrisr 
ijmit  (mptinrss  and  siltucr.  The  shiny  I  lott'ls  (shim*  dm*  to  paint 
mainly)  olh'r  litth*  of  humanly  edible;  and,  in  the  interior,  smells 
strike  you  ;is  -as  the  oldrsf  you  have  ever  met  before  A  piHiplenot 
given  to  washing,  to  ventilat  ing  !  Mamj  f/ospr/s  Jifrrr  hern  prrachrd 
in  those  parts j  and  abstruse  orthodoxies,  sometimes  irith  fire  and  strord 
and  no  end  of' empfiasis  ;  but  that  of  Soap-and~  Water  {which  sure///  is 
as  (\itholie  as  aim,  and  the  plainest  of  all)  has  not  pet  (jOt  introdneed 
then  ! 

‘(’zaslau  hangs  upon  the  Ihiglish  mind  (were  not  thi*  ignoranei*  so 
total)  by  another  tie:  it  is  the  rt*sting-plaee  of  /isea,  whose  drum, 
or  the  fable  of  whos(*  drum,  wi^  saw  in  the  eitadel  ofCilatz.  /isca 
was  buried  in  his  skin,  at  C/aslau,  tinally  :  in  tlie  CluirehofSt.  l\*ler 
and  St.  Paul  there:  with  due  epitaph  ;  and  his  big  maef*  or  hattlc- 
(diih,  im^stlv  iron,  hung  honourable  on  the  wall  elose  hv.  Kaiser 
Perdiuand,  Karl  V.'s  briHher,  on  a  Progrc'ss  to  Prag,  eaim*  to  lodge 
at  t'zaslau,  om*  afternoon:  “  AVhat  is  that  r  ”  said  the  Kaisir, 
strolling  over  this  Pel(*r-and- Paul’s  Church,  and  noticing  the  mace. 
“  I  gli  !  Paugli  !”  growled  he  angrily,  on  lu*aring  what;  and  would 
not  lodge  in  tlu*  'fown,  hut  harnessed  again,  and  drove  farther  that 
.same  night,  d'he  elnh  is  now  gone;  hut  Zisea's  dust  lit's  there 
irri'movahle  till  Itoomsday,  in  tin*  land  where  his  limbs  wt*re  madt*. 
A  ijreat  behemoth  of  a  war-captain  ;  one  of  the  jierecst,  inflexihJes! ^ 
mppedest  creatures  ever  made  in  the  farm  of  muu.  Deroured  Priests 
with  appetite,  wherever  discoverabte :  Dishonourers  of  his  sister; 
murderers  of  the  a  oiVs-witness  John  I  fuss  ;  them  may  nil  the  Devils 
help!  Peat  Kaiser  Sigismund  Supra-Grnmmnficam  again  and  ever 
ag;\in,  seattering  the  Kitter  hosts  in  an  extraordinary  manner; 
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— ft  Zisca  conquerable  only  by  Death,  and  the  Vest- Fever  passing 
that  way. 

‘Ills  birthplace,  Troznow,  is  a  village  in  the  Viulweis  neighbour¬ 
hood,  100  miles  to  south.  There,  for  three  eeiiturles  after  him, 
stood  Zisca  s  Oalc''  (under  sliade  of  which  his  mother,  taken  sud¬ 
denly  on  the  harvest-field,  had  born  Zisca);  a  weird  object,  gate  of 
Jleaveu  and  ofOreus  to  the  superstitious  populations  about.  At 
midnight  on  the  llallow-Eve,  dark  smiths  would  repair  tluther,  to 
cut  a  twig  of  the  Zisca  Oak;  twig  of  it  put,  at  the  right  moment, 
under  your  stithy,  insures  good  luck,  lends  pith  to  arm  and  heart, 
which  is  already  good  luck.  So  that  a  Vishop  of  those  jiarts,  being 
of  some  culture,  had  to  cut  it  down,  above  a  hundred  years  ago, — 
and  build  some  Chapel  in  its  stead;  no  Oak  there  now,  but  an 
orthodox  Inscription,  not  dated  that  I  could  set‘.’ 
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h;iv(‘  ealh'd  tlie  attimtiou  of  our  I’caders  riuoutly  to 
▼  ▼  S(‘V(‘ral  adiuirabh*  and  excellent  volumes  r»derring  to  tlie 
period  of  tlu^  gn‘at  S(‘ci‘Ssion  tiom  the  Cliurch  of  l’]ngland.  We 
liav(‘  now  to  call  attiMition  to  another,  «litfci  ing  in  cliaractcr  IVoin 
(‘itlu'r.  The  V(dume  Inddn;  us  is  the  most  interesting  popular 
emhodiiiKmt  of  docunumtarv  eviihmce  we  have  had  pr«‘si*nt(Ml  as 
yet.  It  is  lucid,  and  it  is  c«>ncis(‘,  ’fhe  otb'ct  oftlu*  whole  picture 
of  those  thrt‘e  yi'ars,  the  array  and  tin*  arrangement  of  events 
and  eharact(‘r,  is,  of  course,  just  as  th<*y  have  been  .s<*rn  hy  us 
ami  by  our  readers  many  tinu\s.  Ilistery  is  ;i  clock  ol  which  we 
set'  th(*  dial  plate,  and  tlu‘  hours,  and  the  moving  hands,  and 
heal’  the  stroke  of  the  invisible  clappt'r  of  the  bell.  'I’lie  his¬ 
torian  (h'servc's  our  c(unniendation  and  thanks,  as  he  is  abh* 
clearlv  to  n'veal  to  us  the  springs  and  the  wheels  whicli  m<»ved 
the  oiivious  hamls.  Air.  Stoughton’s  vohumi  is  full  ofintt.-rest  :  it 
is  a  rare  oolh'ction,  a  jin^cious  store-hou.se  of  facts  from  ev(*ry 
‘juarter,  bearing  on  tlu'  illustratitm  of  thest'  thn'c  years.  He  has 
m>t  jK  rmitttnl  himself  at  tdl  tin*  indulgence'  of  fancy  or  picture- 
|>ainting  ;  but,  with  a  very  hapjiy  discrimination,  he  draws  a 
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rlianu-tcr  wlicn*  nrccssarv  ;  and  Ik*  si*ts  lu  lon*  the  r(*a(l(‘r  tlio 
criminal  laLjutiy  and  intoliaaiui*  of  the  bishops  in  an  (‘xliaustivc 
and  irn*sistihl»*  array  of  docninontarv  c*vid('nc<‘.  Kven  tlu* 
nsually  int(*l(‘rant  to  rc'li^ions  hooks,  save  wlifii 
Infidelity  is  t«»  Ik*  patted,  or  charity  to  ht*  sne(*red  at  or 
snnhhed,  finds  this  U>  lx*  ‘a  ti*injK*rati*  and  (*nli<j^ht(‘n(‘d  (*ssav.’ 
Wi*  think  so  too;  hnt  not  many  we(*ks  sin(*e  thesann*  eonsist(*nt 
journal  sneere<l  at  the  story  of  tlu*  ]>(*rseentin,i;-  (‘jectments  of  St. 
I^irtholomew’s  I  >ay  ;  and  W(*  certainly  find  in  Mr.  Stoui^hton's 
hook  tin*  sttny  of  a  ]H‘rsecution  ;  and,  in  spitt*  of  its  (piii*t  teinp(*r 
and  eidioht(*ned  tom*,  no  historian  ot  tin*  (*vent  has  (*ver  mad** 
th**  hitt**rnoss  of  th**  ]K*rs(*cution  inon*  appar(*nt. 

'Po  Mr.  Stoughton  lu'lonos  tla*  piaist*  of  L,a*(*at  patience,  'ria* 
hook  also  r**Vi*als  clear-sii;hted  fid**lity,  not  nK*rely  to  his  work  an*l 
t*»  his  own  convictions,  hnt  to  the  truth  as  ]u*reeiv(‘d  hy  others 
— truth,  irn*sp(‘ctive  of  party.  It  is  manly  and  fail*.  'Phere  was  a 
^O'cat  no(*«l  tor  such  a  voluin**  as  this;  the  history  of  what 
South(*y,  in  his  ‘  l>ook  of  th**  ( ’hurch,’  calls  ‘th(*very  small  an*l 
*Klious  min**rity  of  N*Mie*>nformists.’  W(*  have  n*»t  he*‘n  v»‘rv 
forlunat**  in  inir  historians.  N<*al,  W(*ll  inti'iitiinie*!,  has  i^iven  t*> 
us  a  v**ry  hxKse  narrativ(*,  far  t*»*»  *>p(‘n,  t*>  tin*  r(*|»lies  an*l  re*‘ii- 
minations  of  (hey  ;  and  (*very  writ**!*  up* ai  th**  affairs  *»f  tims** 
tim(*s  has  ]»r*Mhi(‘***l  a  volume — alas!  fre*ju*‘ntlv  voluni*‘s — as 
heavy  as  if  insj»ir<**l  hy  th(*  s])irit  of  an  anci(*nt  Dutchman.  It  is 
ther**f**n*  sayinj.^  s*»m*‘thino  wlu'ii  we  testify  that  this  is  a  n'adahji* 
lK.>*»k,  an*l  it  puts  in  eh'ar  and  c*)mpr**hensivi‘  narrative  th** 
h**^innin!n  an*l  th**  course  *»f  that  m’eat  nati*»na!  r**a**ti*tn  which, 
aft<*r  th**  death  *>f  Dromwell,  placed  (’harles  JI.  up*ni  the  thr*m**, 
kindh*d  h*»nhr**s  in  every  stre*‘t,  r(‘ari‘*i  tin*  Sahhath  mayp*>l** 
airain,  filled  tin*  ])risons  with  Nonconformists,  and  c*>n*luct**d 
s*»m(*  of  tlu*  n*>l*h*st  EiiLtlishmen  t*)  the  scatfohl — pr* >(*(**** li iil;' st**}^ 
hy  st*‘j»  to  th**  r<*sumpti*>n,  **r  th**  attemjit  at  th**  resum])ti*>n,  of 
tin*  irr(*sp**nsihh*  ]K>wt*r  *>f  th**  (h**»wn. 

ddn*  History  of  ddir****  ^^‘ars  :  the  rec*>r*ls  of  our  ***>untrv 
cimtain  the  nK*m*»rv  *»f  n**  thre**  y**ars  wh*>S(‘  hi.st*)rv  is  nmn* 
shanK*ful  and  *lism*ac(*ful.  ddi<*r**  is  always  *lano‘*‘i  that  wh*‘r** 
jH'Ople,  iialividuals,  or  s*H*ieti*‘s  forget  th**ir  )*ast,  they  will  also 
f*‘ro**t  tlK*ir  future  in  a  mad  fit  of  wild  (‘xultant  drunki'nnc.ss. 
'Ph**  nati*»n  hrok**  1*k).s**  fr*»m  *‘V**rv  ancii'iit  mem*>rv,  the  cru*‘lti»'s, 
th«*  tynmnies  **f  th**  Stuarts  w**re  all  foro*»tt**n,  an*l  all  th**  fear 
ot  **ivil  strife  m**ant  n**thinLr  it’.  **verv  s**ns<*  was  l*)st  in 
th**  j*>y  **f  i*‘eoivino  hack  the  Kinu^  ;  tlie  votin*^  him  the 
tin*  immo*liat**  us(‘,  an*l  to  Sir  d*»hn  Dnwill**,  who 

brought  s*»  ^raci*»us  a  letter  fr*»m  th**  Kin^^'s  Majesty,  t*>  huy  liim 
ajew*‘l,  as  a  te<tim*»!iy  *»f  r*'spect  an*l  iKuiour.  Then  came  rcijvnts 
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toucliiii.i^  IkmIs  o{'  velvet,  eliairs  et*  state,  ijuilts  of  >ntln,  liollaini 
siu*«‘ts,  damask  tal>le-clotiis  j  down  to  teiiter-liooks,  hammers, 
and  looks;  also  a  state  ooaoh,  tlu'  inside  to  In*  j)t'  erimson  velvet, 
and  et’iiohly  laoe,l  ami  tVin^(‘d  livt  M’ies  ;  and  th.ere  ar(‘  silk  l!a*j^s, 
and  scarlet  \\aistt‘oats,  and  rich  har^c's,  and  tnnnjM*ts,  ami 
fiddlers;  but  not  one  word  to  etiard  the  lib(‘rtii‘s  i»f  the  sui»jeot. 
C’romw(‘ll  was  i^one,  and  Hampden  was  oone,  and  Pvm  was  ^one, 
and  appari'iitly  nothim;  manly  was  left  :  no  ort‘atnres,  save 
stupid  owls,  or  ravtMious  orwim;-  eiows.  Parliament  oontaim‘d 
no  sn.pienn*,  din'ctiin^^  worthy  sj>irit.  \o  doubt  it  was  wise  to 
return  to  the  ancient  monarchy — thi'  instinct  of  tin*  nation  was 
true  to  its  itit(‘r('sts  tlu'i'i* — but  tin*  hand  by  which  tin*  r(‘tnrn 
was  (‘rt(*et  ‘d  (^Ioid;'s),  was  j)crhaps  tin*  very  dirtiest  in  tin*  nation 
of  that  <lay,  and  rheri*  W(*re  many  very  diity  hands,  Mr. 
Stonohton  has  fished  up  from  tin*  (h  pths  of  State  Pap(*r  Ofiiees 
and  olln‘r  the  like  oi»livious  Dead  S(*as,  sonn*  additional  little 
anecdotes  of  (^harl(*s  :  — 

‘<)f  a  tall  .^^allln',  nn«l  sali'r  lnu‘, 

Much  like  llic  SOM  of  Kislj,  that  lofty  Jew  ; 

'I’welvi*  years  coiuph'te  h«‘  siitrered  in  e.\ih*, 

Aiui  kept  his  fa thei-’s  asses  all  thewhih*.’ 

But  wliile  he  was  kei'pin<>’  his  fatln*r’s  ass(*s,  float iiiLf  news  of  his 
hallowed  charac*ti*r  and  saintly  piety  r(*acln*d  (Uir  shores.  We 
must  (piote  the  fi>llo',,'ino  :  rt‘memlH*rin^  the  charaeter  of  tin*  man, 
these  instances  arc  most  ludicrous: — 

‘  It  mav  seem  stranoi*  to  sonn*  that  so  worthless  a  charaeter  as 
Pharhs  II.  should  excite*  so  iiuich  (*nlhusias!n.  But  it  must  be 
rer.n  inhered  that,  by  letters  from  abroad  and  other  means,  the 
most  extraordinary  ideas  of  his  excellence  had  been  dilfiised 
throua]i()ut  the  country.  Some  amusini'  ilhistral ions  of  the  reports 
circulated  by  the  Royalists  are  supplied  in  tin*  Woree."!!*!’  MS.  :  — 

‘  June  0th. — Mr.  Brinn  coming  to  kiss  his  Majesty’s  hands,  prayed 
God  to  bless  him,  ‘and  so  also  you,  Air.  Brinn,’  and  smiliinMy  elapt 
him  on  the  shoulder.” 

‘“(Jth. — It  is  said  that  Atr.  (’alamy,  a  Bresbyterian,  and  one  of  the 
King's  chaplains,  desired  his  Alajesty  that  lu*  might  not  oHiciate  in 
these  canonical  liabits,  espt*eially  in  a  surpliei*,  tor  it  was  against  his 
conscience,  wl\o  answered  he  would  not  press  it  on  him,  and  as 
he  refused  to  do  in  the  oiu*,  so  lu*  would  spaie  him  in  tlie  other.  It 
is  also  said  when  his  Majesty  was  at  primal  prayers  in  his  presenee- 
ehaml>cr,  and  seeing  all  on  their  km*(*s  Imt  tlu*  Karl  of  Alaiiehester, 
his  chamberlain,  wiio  stood  by  him  (a  Bresbyterian),  his  Majesty 
suddenly  took  a  cushion,  and  said,  ‘  Aly  lord,  there  is  a  cushion,  you 
may  now  kneel;*  which,  for  shame,  he  was  glad  patiently  to  do.  0 
meek,  O  ztalous,  ()  pious  prince!” 

‘  “  July. — The  King  going  to  swim  one  night  in  the  Thames,  there 
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were  divtTs  ladies  and  gentlemen  looking  out  of  the  windows  of  White¬ 
hall,  which  he  beholding,  i^ent  a  message  that  either  they  should  shut 
their  windows  and  pray  for  his  safety,  or  begone  out  of  court.  U 
ehasle  and  goiul  prince  I’* 

‘“Oct.  ‘idl’d. — A  settling  of  the  King's  household  according  as 
tlu^  hot)k  was  (>  Charles  1. ;  wherein  his  ^lajesty  declares  that  his 
idlicers  should  collect  out  of  the  same  all  such  wholesome  onh'r.s, 
decrees,  and  directions  as  may  tend  most  to  the  planting,  establishing, 
and  countenancing  of  virtue  and  piety  in  his  family,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
countenancing  of  all  manner  of  disorder,  debaucliery,  and  vice  in  any 
person  (d*  what  degree  or  (juality  soever.” 

‘  Tin*  next  year  the  saint-like  Charles  was  working  miracles. 

‘“March. — On  the  ‘Jlst  instant,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  .lames 
Ihirnes,  of  Stoney  Stratford,  having  been  long  blind  by  the  king’s 
evil,  was  touched  by  his  Alajesty,  and  immediately,  by  the  mercy 
of  (lod,  her  eyes  were  opened  so  as  she  beheld  his  Majesty  wa>h- 
ing  his  hands  in  the  basin,  and  still  enjoys  the  blessing  of  her 
sight  .”  ’ 

Ami  thore  is  a  story  which  has  been  often  ropi'ated  of  iho  viNit 
of  thi‘  ( ’nimiii^.sioners  to  the  Hague  : — 


‘  luspecting  .Mr.  Case,  ‘‘who,  with  the  rest  of  t1u‘  breihn‘a, 
(•omiiig  where  the  King  lay,  and  desiring  to  he  admitted  into  Cue 
King's  presi‘uee,  were  carried  up  into  the  chamber  n(‘xt  or  very 
near  to  the*  King's  closet,  but  told  withal  that  tlu'  King 

was  busy  at  his  devotions,  and  that  till  lu‘  had  doiu‘  they  must 
hi*  eontciih'd  to  stay.  Being  thus  left  alone,  l)y  contrivance  no 
di  ubt,  and  hearing  a  sound  of  groaning  piety,  such  was  the 
curiosity  of  .Mr.  t'a.'^e,  that  he  would  needs  go  and  lay  his 

t  ar  to  the  eh  set-door.  But  heavens,  how  was  the  good  old 
n  ail  ravished  tv)  l.tavr  the  pious  ejaeuhuitms  that  fell  from 

the  Kii  g's  lips;  *  Lt)rd,  since  thou  art  pleased  to  restore  me  to 
tlu*  throne  of  my  aucestt>rs,  grant  me  a  heart  constant  in  the 
t  \erci>e  ami  protection  of  thy  true  Protestant  religion.  Never 

may  1  seek  the  t>ppresHiou  of  tliose  who,  out  of  tenderness  to  their 
cimscicnecs,  are  nut  free  to  Ct>nfori''  to  outward  and  indill’creut 
ceremonies.’  ’’  ’ 


i  hir  readers  w»dl  know  tin*  end.  He  was  no  doubt  all  along  a 
Papist — Ihiekiugbaiu  .siiy.s,  a  Heist  juost  lik(‘ly,  but  with  tlu‘  idea 
tiiat  Popeiy  was  jn.st  tin*  kind  of  faitli  for  a  man  wlio  wisln'd,  as 
he  wi^betl,  to  be  on  tin*  best  terms  with  every  kind  of  sintul  in- 
dulgt*net*.  His  crown  was  a  toy,  bis  tliroiu*  a  chair  of  pleasure  or 
potu|H»us  state.  Mr.  Stoughton  shows  how  great  the  mistake  is 
to  >uppose  that  the  i*ii*etnuint  of  the  IVuitau  clergy  did  not  eoin- 
ineiice  till  tin*  Aet  of  Ciiifonnity  was  passed.  P(*r.S4‘eution  and 
♦*jeet!nent  eoiniuenet*<l  iimncilialely  on  tin*  r(‘.storation  of  the  King: 
lminlre«ls  ot  Puritan  ministers  were  displaced.  Kv<‘n  befon*  tin* 
King  landeil,  the  Kpiscopal  ]»arty  wen*  busv  seinling  forty  (^biak(*rs 
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t<»  Cardhl  L;‘aol,  and  twi'iity-oi^bt  to  Doubi^ii  in  hidd.  Philip 
ik'iiry  was  prosenkd  at  the  Flint  ;t'<sizi‘s  lor  not  roadin*;'  tlio 
( ‘oninion  Piay(‘r.  Fven  tluis  early,  tlu'  unreal  flolm  H(^wt‘  was 
troubled  with  aceusat ions  of  treason  ;  ainl  lonolH‘fore  Uniformity, 
(V»nv(‘nticl(‘,  or  Five'  Mile  Acts,  John  ihinyan  was  thrown  into 
K'dford  oaol  ;  he  was  arre'ste'd  as  early  as  Noveanlua*,  Ititid. 

It  was  an  aiL»*(‘  of  suhlinie  tlauiohts  and  sublime  actions;  hut 
the  j^irth  of  men’s  opinions  was  veay  narrow.  Wh*  think  tlu're 
can  h(‘  no  doubt  that  the  n‘al  breadth  of  opinion  in  thost*  tinu's 
was  with  the  Jnd(‘|)einh‘nts.  It  was  tlio  IVesbytcrians  who  ptii 
thcinselve's  into  a.  tlnmsaiul  humiliatinL;'  attitudes  of  n-i  icf^  desirmi;’ 
to  be  compn'hended  within  tla*  polity  of  Fpiscopacy.  Nom*of  the 
Prt'sbyUaiaiis,  not  eveai  IJaxter,  saw  their  own  way.  It  is  im- 
po.ssil>le  not,  to  feel  how  contemptibh*  was  theii’  |>osition  wla'icvaT 
they  wer(‘  brouiL^ht  into  contact  with  the  bisliops  and  n‘pr(?Si*nta- 
tiv(‘s  of  Fpiscojiacy:  tlnae  is  little  that  si'ems  !nrac»‘ful  in  tlui 
behaviour  of  these  worthy  nn'U.  .M r.  Stout^ditim  L;ivcs  a  very  ch'ar 
acc<»unt,  of  th(‘  Savoy  ( ’onferiaici*,  which  lu'^an  to  sit  inmKMliately 
Itefoni  th(‘  coionation,  lor  tlu'  avowed  puipost^  ot’  settliuj^  tin; 
matters  of  the  Liturgy  and  the  Frayer  ]>ook  ;  ‘but  the  bishojrs 
>lioweil  no  disposition  to  concc'di*  anything,  but  assuim'd  the  port, 
and  btjaring'  of  piasons  who  wort*  in  the  asct'mlant,  and  hatl  to 
d(*  with  troubh'soim*  pt'oph*  coim*  to  ask  <lisagree;ib!t‘  favours.’ 
Fpisc<>palianism  was  in  tin*  saddh*,  anti  it  became  most  t‘vitlt*nt 
tliat  tin*  bisiittps  were  tlett*rminctl  to  tirivt;  matters  to  e.xtremes. 
Very  soon  after  the  Savtty  ( ^^nft*n*nc(‘,  (h>vernmt‘nt  a-sumctl, 
lowartls  tin*  Frt*sbytt*rians t*speeiaily,  an  at.titinlt*  ttf  inst»lt*nct‘ ;  tin; 
Ct*vt*nant  was  biu'nt  by  the  ctnnmon  hangman  in  the  New  Palact*, 
\\\'st  mi  lister,  in  ( ’hea  jtsitle,  and  b(*fort*  the  oltl  Exchaugt*;  and  he 
seems  to  liavt*  done  his  work  with  great  gusto  anti  pleas^uitry, 
lifting  up  his  hands  and  t‘yes,  anti  g‘>ing  tlirough  such  grimac(*s, 
nt>  tloubt  to  tin*  grt*at  amusenn*nt  of  tlio  sj)t*cmtors.  Pota*  Hugh 
l\*ters  hatl  bet*n  hung  alrt*ady  ;  but  his  t*tligy  was  whipfietl  l»y  the 
(‘tnnnion  beadit*,  anti  tin*n  gil)bt‘tt*ti,  witii  tin*  Solemn  League  ami 
(’t*vt*nant,  in  tan*  liaiitl,  ami  tin*  Prt*sl>yterian  hirectory  undt*r  his 
arm. 

\Vt*  must  r(*ier  oui‘  rt*ath‘rs  to  tin*  volume  itself’ tor  .Mr.  Sttjugh- 
Itai’s  histta’v  of  the  proct'edings  t»f  tin*  ( ^alVoca^ ion,  at  which 

tin*  Pravt*r  jk)ok  was  discusst*d  and  ctailirnn*d.  lit;  has  also 

•/ 

given  a  ctaicise  histtay  t>f  tht*  vaiious  oHicestJ’  tin;  Pray(*r  lkjt>k  ; 
anti  he  truly  tJjserves — 

‘  riiis  v(‘rv  imperfect  notice  of  tin'  earlier  history  of  the  Knglisii 
Ptamnon  Prayer  Hook,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  sulliccH  to  show 
how  carefully  tin'  lit'lbrmers  rt*tained  what  tliey  consitlcr»*d  mtist 
[uccious  in  tlic  ancient  reettrds  ot  Phristian  devotion;  how  rcvert'iitly 
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they  looked  on  words  winch  had  been  veliielos  for  ai^os  of  tin*  servuv 
of  son;^  and  the  otlerinj;  of  j'rayer.  This  eonsi'rvative  element — con¬ 
nected  with  a  prudential  policy,  lest  (»tfence  should  be  ^iven  to  semi- 
Prcdestants,  when  it  could  bv  a.nv  nutans  be  avoided — will  appear  to 
many  an  admirer  of  the  Liturj^y  in  the  present  day  to  liav(*  bt‘eii 
a  snan*,  betraying  tin*  eompil(*rs  int(»  the  retention  of  much  which 
inarreil  the  beauty  of  tlu‘ir  work,  and  really  caused  it  to  narrow 
“the  communion  of  saints”  in  the  kingdom  of  En«j;laiul.  AVe 
may  add,  that  as  the  sources  whence  the  book  was  comj)ile(l  an*  so 
numerous  and  so  ancient,  belonging  to  Euroj)ean  C'hristendoju 
in  the  remotest  times — r.s  there  is  in  it  so  little  that  is  n'ally 
original,  so  little  that  belongs  to  the  Keformed  Episcojml  Church  in 
Engljind,  any  more  than  to  other  Churches  constrained  by  conscience 
to  separate  from  Itome— the  bulk  of  what  the  book  contain-,  in- 
j-ludini:  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  noble,  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
the  rightful  inluritanci*  of  every  one  who  believes  in  tin*  esst'utial 
unity  of  (Mirist's  Catholic  Church,  and  can  sympathise  in  the  devotions 
of  a  Chrysostom,  a  Hilary,  and  an  Ambrose.’ 

A  singular  illustration  of  blundering  is  recorded,  but  tin*  blunder 
or  the  mistake  was  d(‘tt*ct('d. 

‘“Archbishop  Tenison  told  me  by  his  bedside  on  AlonJay,  Eeb.  l‘Jth, 
1710,  tliat  the  Convocation  Book  intended  to  be  the  copy  conlirmed  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  had  a  rash  blunder  in  tlu*  Bubric  after  Bai)tism, 
which  should  havi*  run,  ‘It  is  certain  by  God’s  AVord,  that  children 
which  are  baptized  dying  before  they  commit  actual  sin  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  saved.’  But  the  words  ‘which  are  baptizi'd  ’  were 
left  out  till  Sir  Cvril  AVvche,  comiim  to  see  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Hyde,  found  the  book  brought  home  by  his  lordship,  and  lying  in  his 
parlour  window,  even  aft(‘rit  had  passed  the  two  Houses,  and  happen¬ 
ing  to  cast  his  eyes  upon  that  place,  told  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  that 
gross  omission,  who  supplied  it  with  his  own  hand.” — “  KenneL  s 
Kegister,”  p.  OIB.’ 

In  baste,  and  in  an  angry  anti-Puritaii  spirit,  tin*  Brayi‘r  Bonk 
]»asst*d  Convocation.  Alteratiims  innuiu(*rable  bad  be(*n  sug¬ 
gested,  and  Baxter  bad  d(‘Vot(*d  bis  whole  (‘n(*rgi<‘s,  with  all  the 
simplicity  of  bis  soul,  to  tin*  struetun*  (d  a  Braver  Book,  to  be 
pri  *senteil  to  the  Savoy  Conference;  but  amidst  plots  and  |H*rsecn- 
tions,  tin*  Prayer  Bo(»k  was  Imrrieil  foi'ward,  that  so  the  Act  ot 
1  nitormity  might  tin*  mon*  spe(*dilv  ]>ass.  It  was  origin;  illy 
«h't(*rmiin‘«l  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  should  t;ik(*  etfect  on 
Mioluielmas  Day;  but  tin*  Fe;ist  of  St.  B.irtbolomew  w;is  sub.sti- 
tuted,  in  onK*r  tlmt  the  ej(*et(‘tl  ministers  might  lx*  d(*prived  ot 
tile  tithes  td  tin*  ye;ir,  and  thus  I'liricb,  at  tln*ir  (*X]H‘nsi‘,  tin*  in*w 
incumlKnits.  Southey  s;iys,  tin*  Ejected  were  e;ireful  not  to  re- 
meml>c*r  that  tin*  sann*  d;iy  w;vs  ;ippoiute<l  for  tin*  former  ejt*i*t- 
ineiit.  Air.  Stoughton  say.s,  ‘  AVith  Mr.  liallam  we  may  ;isk, 
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Wli(‘n‘ lias  Dr.  S(>iitli(‘y  touiul  his  |nv(\Hh‘nt  ?  Not  one  Pari ia- 
nuMitary  onlinano*  iiiontions  Bartholonirw's  Day.’  As  to  tlio 
c'joctod  miiiistca-s  in  tlu*  ]>rovioiis  casi\  tiftlis  had  hooii  allowod. 
A  proposition  was  made'  hn*  tht‘  sanio  indnlij^t'iKH*  in  this  ease*,  hut 
it  was  njectod.  Stagoant  Charlton  said  such  an  arrangoincnt 
would  he  repugnant  to  the  idea  ot  unitorniitv;  it  would  iiu- 
pov(‘rish  ineuinhents,  and  taicourago  dissent.  It  iuhsU  not  that 
v/e  dwell  ujion  the  indc'Ciait  hastt'  with  which  the  Act  was  hurrii'd 
forward  :  it  was  t<»  take  effect  th(‘  ’J-ttli  ot*  August,  and  the  hook 
was  only  issued  within  three  wi'eks  ot’tlie  date. 

We  greatly  admire  tlu*  chapter  (‘iititled,  ‘C«uih»rniists  and  Non¬ 
conformists.’  Air.  Stoughton  is  not  unjust  to  the  memory  of’ 
those  who  contornu'd.  lie  says — 

‘Some  who  ultimately  subscribed  shrunk  tVoin  it  at  first.  Sir 
'riioinas  Hrowue  in  his  Tour  through  tlu*  romantic  highlands  of  Der- 
bvshirc,  lighted  on  a  clerical  friend  who,  tlu*  day  before  he  saw  him, 
which  was  in  the  month  of  September,  ‘‘  had  most  manfully  led  up  a 
train  of  above*  twa'uty  ])arsons,  and  thongli  they  had  been  great  Tres- 
bvterians,  yet  tlu*y  followeil  this  lea(U*r  to  Clu'stt*i ll(*hi,  and  by  sub¬ 
scribing  llu'rc  kept  themselves  in  their  livings  des{>itt*  of  tlu‘ir  own 
teeth.”  Sonu*  linuei’t'd  a  good  while  on  neutral  ground,  and  then 
went  batdv  to  a  rt*etory  at  last.  Certain  men  of  character  and  wa)rih, 
belonging  to  the  old  Ihiritan  party,  uvercauu*  their  scrujiles  and  put  a 
g«.*neral  nu‘aning  on  a  precise  lieclaratlon,  silencing  many  an  awkward 
doubt  by  euipbaslziiig  the  thouglu.  of  their  shepherd-like  inlluence 
within  the  Episcopal  peiifold.  ’Die  temptation  to  give  up  juinciples 
which  may  be  slow  in  producing  ])raetieal  results,  for  the  sake  of 
])ositions  promising  an  immediate  harvest,  is  always  ensnaring.  We 
must  lament  sliortsightetlness  of  this  description,  however  ready  W(? 
may  be  to  praise  the  motivt*s  that  morally  redeem  it.  d'iiere  wouhl 
iu‘\er  bo  any  reformation  in  (diiirch  and  State,  and  eon*uptions  would 
grow' till  society  would  rot ;  there  wouhl  be  no  Wielitfs  and  liUthers 
in  the  world,  and  Jvome  and  the  dt'vil  w'ould  in  tlu;  end  have  it  their 
own  way,  if  men  of  ’’.vider  rangt*  of  vitnv  than  mere  spiritual  utili¬ 
tarians  did  not  set  their  feot,  and  stake  their  lives  on  principles,  w  hich 
opponents  pronounce  subtle  and  far-l‘etcln'd,  and  ohstmetive  of  j)reseut 
usefulness.  Eighffoot,  Wallis,  and  Horton,  v\ho  were  men  (*f  singular 
learning  and  of  unimpeachable  character,  and  had  been  l*re.-byteiian 
C’oinmissioners  at  the  Savoy,  became  Conformists.  Conant,  another 
distinguished  scholar,  after  sev«'n  yt*ars  silence,  joined  them.  Gurnall, 
the  dtivont  author  of  “The  (.diristian  Armour,”  a  book  deservedly 
popular,  was  of  flu*  same  class.  All  such  men,  however  excellent,  had 
to  pay  the  penalty  of  sep:iratii»g  themselves  from  old  friends.* 

Piussing  ovor  a  fine  coin  pro)  i(*nsive  suininarv  of  the  characters 
of  H.i  xtcr,  llowc,  and  Alattlicw  Poole,  our  author  says — 

The  “  silver-tongued ’*  Jiates,  wdio  refused  a  deanery,  and  might 
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have  been  niaile  a  bishop,  ha«l  to  resign  St.  Diinstan’s-in-the-AVost,  as 
alnMii}'  (iencribed  ;  Thonnis  Manton,  the  Savoy  Coniuiissioiier,  aiul  the 
celebrated  coininentator  on  the  l']piitle  of  St.  James,  was  e.vpelleJ  from 
St.  Paul’s,  Covent  (lanlen  ;  aiul  doseph  Caryl,  the  patient  expositor 
of  the'  Book  of  Job,  was  foreed  to  take  leave  of  the  parisliiuners  of 
St.  ^lagnus.  Ciale,  the  learned  author  of  “  The  Court  of  (iciuiles;” 
and  Hill,  tlie  editor  of  “  Sehrevelius’  Lexicon,”  were  also  among  the 
sufl’erers  for  noneonformity.  Alh'ine,  J’lavel,  Brooks,  and  others,  were 
also  turned  out  of  their  livings  in  diilerent  parts  of  the  country’.  Tlu'y 
were  authors  and  preadiers,  full  of  spiritual  fervour  and  «*vangelical 
unction  ;  adepts  in  the  kind  of  instruction  lilted  for  the  common  people, 
dealing  in  “wise  saws  and  modern  instances,”  and  arresting  the 
attention  and  li.ving  tht‘  memory  by  alliterative  jingles,  which,  “like 
a  .“hct'p-bell,  keej)  good  sayings  from  being  lost  in  the  wilderness.” 

‘  riiese  wi‘re  all  ejected  by  tlu‘  I>arlholomew  Act  ;  but  there  won* 
others  ejected  before,  who  were  eliectnalh’  silenced  by  the  new  law. 
.lohn  Owen,  whose  voluminous  theological  works  need  be  only  men¬ 
tioned  as  proofs  of  his  learning,  ortliodoxy,  devoutness,  and  zeal, — 
lirst  removed  from  the  Deanery  of  Christchuich  before  the  Kestora- 
tion  by  the  l*resbyterians, — was  now  denied  the  lilu'rty  of  ministering 
in  the  parish  pulpits,  or  elsewhere,  d'homns  (loodw  in  met  a  like  fate, 
'riiough  less  celebrated  than  ( )wen,  his  great  attainim*nts  in  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  the  range  and  varit'tv  of  his  thoughts,  astonish  us  when  we 
read  his  writings,  showing  how  familiar  he  was  with  all  forms  of 
theological  speculatitm.  ancient  and  modern.  IL*  was  not  a  man  to 
K‘  starOt'tl  at  ]>hascs  i  f  impiirv  dilfering  from  his  own.  There  lias 
been  miicli  fun,  since  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  about  this  Puritan 
Kabbi’s  “  night-caps;”  but  tliose  cajis,  few  or  many,  whether  «)l‘ jilain 
woollen  or  embroidered  velvt‘t,  ceriainlv  covered  a  larger  amount  of 
brains  and  knowh'dge  than  some  ever  had,  who  are  fond  of  laughing 
at  the  C\>ngr(‘gational  l*resid(‘nt  of  INfagdalen  College,  (Hford.  .lohn 
Kav,  the  eminent  naturali.^t,  is  to  la*  mentioned  among  the  ministers 
8ilenc(Ml  by  the  Act,  inasmuch  as,  though  he  remained  a  lay  commu¬ 
nicant  in  tin*  i'hurch  of  Lngland,  he  refused  to  conform  ;  and  in  ItibJ 
quitted  his  fellowship,  iu)r  did  he  ever  jireach  anv  more.  Samuel 
Shaw's  “  Immanuel,*’  and  “The  Angelic  Life,”  and  “A  AVelcome  to 
the  IMague,”  are  books  not  yet  forgotten  ;  the  last  a  memorial  of  the 
singular  devotedness  of  the  author  during  the  terrors  of  the  plague 
year;  and  all  of  them  spt'eimeiis  (d*  pulpit  teaching,  faithful  and 
earnest,  such  as  must  win  the  praise  of  all  good  men  of  every  Chuivh. 
He,  though  md  lirst  ejeett'd,  was  sentenced  tt>  silence,  by*  this  Bar¬ 
tholomew  Act.  d’o  think  of  silencing  such  a  man  !  No  severe  and 
mon>8e  man  either — though  ]>reaching  in  plague  y'ears,  and  w’riting 
“A  Farewell  to  Life” — Init  one  who,  like  all  honest  people,  could 
laugh  as  well  as  weep;  and  though  “his  highest  excelleuey  was  in 
religious  discourse,  in  prayer,  and  preaching,  wrote  comedies  f<»r 
sclioolboys  to  act  at  Ashbv-ilc-la-/ouch,  and  ha<l  quick  n*partces,  ainl 
would  di\»ll  iiiin  ccntlv  with  tin*  ini.xturc  (d*  ]H»ctrv,  histurv,  ami  other 
polite  learning.”  Then*  must  liave  been  somelhtug  very  amiable  and 
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winninc;  in  Samuel  Sliaw,  innsmueli  as,  si.\  years  after  the  Act,  he  ob¬ 
tained  licence  to  be  master  of  the  Fi*ee  School  of  Ashbv,  and  Jived  on 
^ood  terms  \vitli  the  Vicar,  and  with  the  llishop  of  tiie  Diocese.  Yet 
ihougli  lie  went  every  Sunday  to  tlie  parisii  churcli,  lie  was  nowliere 
allowed  to  preach  till  the  Indulgence  came.  Desides  all  these,  more 
or  less  known  to  posterity  by  their  books,  there  were  the  llenrysand 
the  1  ley  woods,  wlu»  are  equally  remembered  and  honoured  for  the 
simple  and  beautiful  story  of  their  lives.  Thus,  to  use  the  words  of 
Charles  Julius  Hare — “The  Act  of  Uniformity  cast  out  many  of  the 
best  lish  from  the  net ;  all  the  bad,  all  the  careless,  all  the  unscrupu¬ 
lous,  all  the  unprincipled,  miLi;ht  abide  in  it  unmolested.”  And  he 
cleverly  adds — “  'fhe  age  which  enacted  this  rigid  ecch‘siastical  uni¬ 
formity,  was  addicted,  as  might  be  imagined,  to  the  practice  of 
uniformali/.ing  all  things.  It  tried  to  uniformali/.e  men's  heads,  by 
dressing  them  out  iu  full-bottomed  wigs.  It  tried  to  uniformali/.e 
trees,  by  cutting  tlumi  into  regular  shapes.  It  could  not  bear  the  free 
growth  and  luxuriance  of  nature.  Vet  (‘ven  trees,  if  they  have  any 
life,  disreganl  the  Aid  of  T nilbrmity,  and  branch  forth  according  to 
their  kinds,  so  that  tin'  shears  havt*  constant  work  to  cli[)  their  ex¬ 
crescences ;  mid  none  submit  quietly  except  tlie  dead.’*’ 

Tims,  in  this  volume'  our  nutbor  aims  to  tell  the  story  of  one 
of  till'  ‘tive  gi’eat  religious  struggles  in  I’ingiaiid  within  the  Ijtst 
Hv('  Imudn'd  years.’  'V\\r  jl rsf  was  for  l{t‘fih‘hnifl<ni,  in  the  age^ 
of  AVyclitb*.  'FIk'  was  for  .1  .srvoo/o /o'?/,  lln‘  gn‘at  eontest 

Iv'tween  tli(‘  Anglicans  and  the  Puritans,  eaeb  aiming  to  keep 
tlu'  other  iu  e(UU]d('te  sulMU'diiiatiou,  during  the  reigns  of 
tiauies  1.,  Charles  I.,  and  the  ( ’oimnoiiwi'alth.  'Flie  third,  the 
struggh'  wliieli  is  iiarrati'd  in  this  volume,  is  fnr  ( furln’ nslon. 
This  was  tin*  aim  oi‘  the  Puritaii-Prosbyterlaii  :  the  Aiiglieiin 
party  drove  remorselessly,  relentlessly,  bauglitily,  all  from 
every  pai'tieipation  in  |•eiationslM[)  with  them,  d'lien  came  tdie 
f‘(H>rfh  stiuggle,  foi*  Tidrrnihnt.  Por  twenty  years  the  Dis- 
senti'is  sought  toi’  that  great  1mk>u  to  be  let  alone  ;  but  it  to<»k  a 
century,  more  than  a  eeiituiy,  t«»  obtain  from  reckless  intolerance 
tile  |K*rmission  to  worsliip  in  frei'dnm  witliout  fear;  ainl  what  is 
the  position  now;’  (fompreln'iision  is  im jiossible.  \  rt  tlu'io  is  a 
fifth  great  question  ju’essiug  loi*  an  answi'r  :  Can  there  be  .soim^ 
ri'al  and  visible  Fnlnn  between  (’Imrelmieii  and  Dissenters, 
distinct  Irom  compreliension,  not  involving  the  destrnetion  or 
injury,  and  not  at  all  threatening  the  indi'jiendonee  ot  any  free 
i‘celesi;istieal  organization  wbatoyrr  i'  Mr.  Stoughton  intimates 
bis  belief  that  sneli  union  is  possible.  \\i*  believe  not  really, 
until  a  Very  ditferent  state  oi  eccle.^iastieal  things  shall  obtain 
among  ns  t.>  that  which  surrounds  ns  at  |>resent.  (  aste  is  a 
vi  ry  iiigli  mid  insnrnionntable.  middle  wall  of  partition  in  this 
country;  but  there'  is  no  caste  so  insurmountabh^  as  ‘social 
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i‘(vU‘siastical  caste.’  It  is,  ‘  |)er|)etratine  to  this  iiouv 

iiiueli  (►!*  tin*  evil  tliat  was  doia*  hv  tin*  Act  ot‘  riufonnity,  and 
l»y  tlie  ( ’onventicl<‘  ami  Five  Mile  Acts.  Fn^disli  society,’ con- 
tium‘s  our  author,  ‘  has  thus  Imhmi  rent  asundta*  tor  two  hundred 
years.  Is  it  not  imw  tiim‘  to  .seek  to  close  the  yap,  to  tijl  up  the 
yult  F  Ah,  hut  how  ?  Tlu*  inouient  of  union  mwer  can  coine 
until  thei'e  shall  come  an  entire*  readjusttnent  of  all  the*  national 
n‘lationships  of  the  NationaK’hurch ;  and  Mr.  Stouyhton  does  not 
intimate  to  what  e.xtemt  he  thinks  that  ([Uestion  can  la*  satisfae- 
torily  ojuiied.  In  tin*  very  parish  in  wliich  we  an*  now  writiny 
this  article,  within  the  last  few  hours,  we  have  seen  a  threat 
ollieially  issm*d  from  tin*  churchward(*ns.  of  leyal  ])roci*edinys 
unless  tin*  arrc'ars  <»f  church-ratt‘s  are  instantly  pai»l  ;  this  tluvat 
issui'd  U>  a  respi‘Ctahle,  and  intlm*ntial,  and  active  Christian 
memher  of  an  linh'pendent  Church.  Within  two  miK's  of  the 
j)lace  where  W(*  write  this,  is  a  parish  where  tin*  church  is  in 
ruins  ;  a  ruined  wall,  hy  whieli  tin*  rector  performs  duty  onet*  a 
y(*ar,  for  an  inconn*  of  //ei  r-n/v*  sonfs,  the  imniher 

of  inhahitants  of  tin*  }>arish.  Our  advice*  would  Ik*,  Advance*  not 
one*  s(ej>  towanl.s  a  tictitieais  u’lion  with  tin*  (diiirch  e>f  Knyiaml. 
It  must  1k‘  tie*titious  while*  the  (‘aste*  is  pi‘rpc‘tuati*el,  anel  the* 
assum|>tie»n  of  lofty  hie‘rarchai  privile*y;(‘s  is  maintaineel.  I>nt  we 
diel  ne»t  take*  up  enir  pe‘n  te»  dise  ii>s  the  limitatie)ns  eu*  tin*  ])ossi- 
hilitie*s  of  uniem.  Finniyh  ne>w  te)  say,  Mr.  Stouyhlon’s  heeok  is 
inceunparaMy  thelu*st  histeery  of  the*  l*]je‘ctme‘nt.  We  havealre'ady 
siiiel  it  is  valuahh*,  as  evieh'ueiny  a  yreat  aim.unt  eef  original 
rt*.st*arch,  anel  hurrowiny  amielst  tin*  va.sl  mat(‘rials  e)f  1  trya.selusi ; 
hut  the*  e*ve*tit  is  re*late*ei  with  a  ple*asan:  \ivaciiy,  which  eie)es  met 
at  all  int«*rfe*ri*  with  a  e*e*rtain  torensic  iiisloric.il  eliynity.  We 
(ru.st  that  e*ve*rv  e*ne‘  of  e>ur  ministe*rs  will  pi».Nse.*.ss  the*  hejok,  ami 
that  it  will  pe'ne.atn*ntly  take  its  place*  in  overy  Cenyreyati<>ija' 
lihrarv. 
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)M  K  (‘stiinatu  <>1’  tlie  iK'iietit  oonftarrd  l>y  Mr.  Xiulu)l  upon 
k  ’  nuuist(Ts  may  1h‘  foniii'd,  wlien  wi‘  say  that,  somo  yoars 
since,  wo  <j;ave  tiv(‘  pounds  for  tlu^  folio  (‘dition  of  thosi‘\i‘rv 
works,  horo  r(‘printi*<l  in  three*  liandsomo  volninos,  with  tlio 
addition  of  two  sormons  not  containe'd  in  tin*  folio,  and  which 
there  seems  every  rc'ason  to  conclude*  to  he*  trean  the*  te)n^n(*  anel 
pe*n  of  the*  L;reat  rnritan  pre‘ae*he*r,  altheaiH-h  in  what  he*  ele- 
scrihes  as  a  '  iu*cessite)ns  anel  dee*repit  e)lel  a^e*.’  The*  thirel 
ve>lume*  also  contains  the*  works  ed‘  Samnd  Warel,  pe>ssihly  a 
frie*nel  e)f  Aelams,  certainly  one*  e>f  the*  same*  pe'iioel,  e*dite*d  l>v 
Mr.  Ryle.  Three*  volumes  marve'llonsly  cheap :  a  mine*  e>f 
we‘alth  in  the*  ele])artmi*nt  e)f  Puritan  ihe'oloi^y.  Dr.  Anj^ns  luus 
hreaii^ht  his  \isnal  patie*nt  anel  e-are*fnl  spiiit  e)i‘  inve*sti^^at ieni  te» 
his  task  ;  hut  we  must  think  that,  while*  all  that  he*  eleK*s  will  he* 
ele)ne*  carefully  anel  jnelicie>nsly,  the  se*le*e*tie)n  of  him,  frenn  all 
men,  to  e*elit  Aelams,  was  scare*e*ly  a  Jnelie*ions  sele*e*tion.  Theu'e* 
mn.st  he  many  e>f  the  Puritan  Fathe'is  whom  te>  e*elit  we»nlel  he  te» 
him  far  more*  a  laheair  e>f  le»ve  :  the*  eaelers  e»f  the*ir  minels  are*  se> 
far  apart.  We*  must  re*gre*t  that  Mr.  Spnroe*e>n  was  nnahh*,  hy 
ill  he*alth,  to  pe*ii‘orm  the*  task  alle»tte*el  te»  him.  Re*twe*e*n  the* 
eelel  Puritan  anel  the*  yeaniL:^  one  the*re5  is  much  in  ceamneni  ;  the*ir 
peewe*rs  anel  the*ir  vie*e*s  of  style  aie*  alike*  ;  anel,  ne>  elonht,  Mr. 
Spuro(‘on  is  ne»t  nninelehte*el  tee  the  rie*h  e*mhle*ms  e»f  the*  ^^reat 
|)re*ache*r  ed  thej  a^e*  of  the*  8e)le)me>n  ♦Iame*s,  enie*  ed  the*  last  ed  the! 
pre*ae*he‘rs  e>f  the  i’ameuis  St.  Paul's  (Ve>s.s.  As  if  is,  the*  ve)lnme*.s 
are  e*are‘fnlly  ])rinte*el  ;  pe*rhaps  if  it  hael  hee*n  possible  te>  trans¬ 
late*  the;  innnmenahle!  ejne)tations  frean  the*  Fathe*rsanel  the*  classie*s, 
it  might  have*  he*e*n  an  aelelitiemal  heMeii  te»  many  re*aele*rs  :  theiir 
sense*,  inele‘e*el,  is  usually  ceaive'ye'el.  In  a  we»rk  eef  sne*h  e*he*ap- 
ness  anel  e*xe‘e‘lle‘nce*,  it  se*e*ms  nngracieais  tej  hint  a  ele*fe‘ct  ;  anel 
certainly  the*  inele*x  is  ve*ry  e‘e>pienis  ;  yet  the  snhje*e!ts  of  thei  page*s 
anel  the  refere*ne*e‘S  are*  so  nnme*re»ns,  that  it  might  e*ve*n  have* 
heeii  ine*re*ase*el  preditahly  hy  inele*xing  the  me)re*  consielejrahle!  ed 
the  inniges  or  alle*ge)ric  picture's,  anel  the!  name*s  anel  re*ferene*e*s 
tee  an  the  UN. 


*  Thi'  W'in'l'Atif  ThorndA  Aihnns;  h'iuff  the  suni  (»f  hU  SernKnut^ 

cud  o*her  'Divine,  and  Mora!  liiscmirse.^.  With  Memoir,  inf  dotejth 
An«fu.<,  /K/K,  J*rineij)(il  the  Dapti,<t  Dni/ef/e,  /{eaent'jt  l^ark, 
London.  I'lirec*  vols.  .laine's  Ni<*li«d.  ^I’tie*  St.'incJiirel  Library  of 
riii’itaii  Divines. 
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Purif<tn  Aduhtf^. 


'rimiirjiN  A<lain>  has,  wr  iiiKhTstand,  hem  called  the  Shak- 
sjK^an*  of  tin*  Puritans,  In  no  siaise  dt)(‘s  this.eonvt'v  an  idea  of 
tho  |»laco  1h‘  ocnipios  ;  hut  he  was  tho  ll(*rh(‘rt — tln‘  ({»‘or^r 
Jlorhort — of  tho  |»ulj)it.  There  is  S(*arci‘ly  a  name  thc‘  a^o  to 
which  he  helongc<l  has  piescrved  whieli  is  so  surrounded  hv  an 
atinosphen*  of  ohlivion  as  his.  Ih*  is  now  to  ns  a  voiei*  out 

f»f  a  cloud — at  hi‘st  a  shadi*,  and  nothitii^  more:  ‘no  man 

kn(»wcth  his  sejudehro ther(‘  is  no  likeness  of  him  ;  nothin^’  i.s 
known  <»f  his  ]>an‘ntat^i* ;  m»tluno  can  ht*  i;ath(‘n‘d  of  his  life,  or 
his  manner  of  lih* ;  over  his  ;^n*ave‘the  iniijuity  of  ohlivion,’ 
as  Sir  d’homas  P»rowne  would  say,  ‘has  hlindly  scatt(‘red  her 
poppy.’  H(*  is,  <louhtlcss,  found  in  the  reoistcr  of  ( lod  :  hut  all 
about  him,  if  wc  may  trust  the  industry  of  thosi*  who  have 
s(mi^ht  to  |H‘rpetuate  hi<  works,  has  passed  from  the  r(*cord 
of  man.  Our  folio  edition  of  his  collected  works  Ix^ars  the 
imprint  of  the  year  \&2\K  He  was  alive  in  tlie  vear  liIoN, 
wlu'u  th(‘  two  .M*rmons  W(‘r(‘  |»\d>lished  includiMl  in  |)i\ 
Ano^uss  edition.  He  can  lx*  traccxl  fnuu  pulpit  to  ]>ulpit. 

hut  this  is  all  that  can  lx*  oath(*r(‘d  of  him.  hi  lill:^ 

he  was  preai*h('r  ot*  the  ( lo>pel  at  WilliniLjton,  in  Pedford- 
shiiv  :  in  IGI  t  he  was  at  \Vim;rave,  in  Ihickinohamsliire  ; 
in  hi  IS  he  held  the  j>reachership  of  St.  ( ii(‘oorv’s,  umler 
St.  Paul  s  Cathedral,  and  was  ‘ohservant  cha]»lain’  to  Sir  Ihmrv 
Minita^ue,  th(‘  Ijord  Chief  ,histice  of  Km^dand  ;  in  Mliih  hi‘ 
published  the  tolio  (‘olh'ction  of  Ins  woiks,  now’  ieprint(*d  ;  in 
hi.*lo  he  ]>uhlislnMl  the  w(‘ll-know’n  ( \unmentarv  on  th(‘ Second 
Kpistle  of  IV'ter  ;  then  he  vanish(‘s  from  sio’ht.  Hints  tln*re 
are  ot’  his  heinc^  se^ p Jest  rat (xl  durinijj  tin'  ]XM’i<xl  of  the  Kevohi- 
tion  and  Protectorate — possible,  hut  not  prohahh*.  In  lliorlhe 
was  living'  in  a  ‘decrepit  and  m*cessitous  old  ao<‘,’  and  iiiost 
likely  di<'d  hefore  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  ddirough  wliat 
an  eventtul  |x‘ri<M|  he  lived  we  havi'  sixm  ;  thnmeh  what  chani.,^«‘S 
of  events  and  jirinccs.  His  sermons  hav»‘  all  th(‘  marks  of  tla‘ 
transition  aLit*  ;  thev  hav(‘  all  the  mannm’isms  of  the  i^uritan 
theel  t*»fy  :  while  in  lii>  ideas  of  o<»vei*nment  In*  h»id  all  the 
tnu*es  of  ahsolut(‘  ’rorvism.  Like  most  of  the  Low'  Church  ]>arty 
ot  the  present  day.  h(‘  held  no  douht  to  Puritanism  in  doctrine, 
and  W  hitiLrittism  in  l^relacy,  rubric  and  gemual  ( ’hurch  symlx>l- 
ism.  Hemx*,  h(*  not  only  indulo(‘s  in  am]>l(‘  (*uloey  upon  (^)ue4‘n 
l’Jizah(‘th  ami  lu'i*  thrice*  hless^xl  nuMuorv,  hut  tloats  with  almost 
all  the  prcach(‘rs  ami  w’riters  of  his  a<x(‘  in  flatt(‘vino  homao''  t(» 
flames,  a!id  to  the  <lo(*trim»  of  the  Hivine  rii^ht  of  kinos.  Puritan 
Adams,  no  douht,  snheretl  hv  lx*ino  what  he  must  have  been, 


a  popular  preai  her.  Had  lio<»ker  het 
ih‘liv(‘rinn'  his  Kcclesiasticid  politv  in 


n  under  the  neci'ssity  (d* 
dis('om\ses  at  St.  PaulV 


If  is  Porfi'itii  of  the  facoiisfauf  Mdn. 


;>.>.> 


Cross,  (lonri^t*  H(‘rh(‘rt  a  city  proaclier,  or  Sir  'Phoina^ 

UrowiH*  OIK*  of  tlu*  (liviiK‘s  ot  Ins  day,  in  no  instanc<*  siiould  wc* 
liavc  had  tlu*  rich,  and  rart*,  and  pccnliar  ij^cms  th(‘V  liavc  con- 
trilait^Kl  to  onr  Itanin’uaLi’t*.  Adams  is  V(*rv  ])oj)ular,  hut  his  stvlc 
is  ofti'ii  vcrv  rutj^iL^oil.  H(‘  speaks  to  tin*  populac(*,  and  his  fancies 
and  conci*its.  Ids  anagrams  and  <*oimndruins  of  sptvch,  are 
fr(‘(]uently  a  snare  to  1dm  thronu^liout  his  «lis(‘onrs(‘s.  He  is 
usually  rath(‘r  pretty  than  po\V(*rful.  Instanc('s  of  had  tasti*  are 
ahundant  in  his  writings  :  an*  they  not  also  said  to  U*  ahnntlant 
in  the  writing's  id' men  of  his  tinn*s,  far  i,u*(‘at(‘r  than  lu^?  More¬ 
over,  In*  was  a  preacln*!*  of  an  extinct  ord(*r  ;  tor  sermons  on 
mamu'rs  have*  now  i^om;  (juite  out  of  dat(*,  and  his  wen*  such. 
He  ])ortray(‘d  charaet(*r  in  the  juilpit,  we  cannot  say  aft(T  the 
mamu'r  ot  Itishop  Karle,  and  ( )v(‘]  huiy,  and  Hutler,  since  he 
])rec(*d(*d  thes(*  writ(‘rs.  Thus,  tie*  portrait  of  tin*  inconstant 
and  unstahle  man,  like  many  anotln*!*  such  a  sk4*tch,  justities 
this  remark. 


‘He  would  he  a  l*rot(*iis  too,  and  vary  kinds.  'Hk*  r<*fh*ctioii  of 
every  man’s  views  melts  him  :  whereof  he  is  as  soon  L,dutti‘d.  As  he 
is  a  noun,  ho  is  only  adjective,  dependini;  on  every  novel  persuasion  ; 
as  a  verb  he  knows  only  the  present  tense,  'fo-day  he*  ♦'oes  to  the 
(piay  to  he  shipped  for  l\omr ;  hut  ht*fore  tlu*  tidi‘s  come,  his  tide  is 
turm*d.  One  party  thiidis  him  tlu*irs;  the  adverse  theirs;  he  is 
with  both — with  nt'ither;  not  an  luuir  with  hims(‘lf.  IkuMUso  the 
birds  and  beasts  he  at  controversy,  he  will  he  a  hat,  and  ijet  him 
both  winujs  and  teeth.  Jh*  would  come  to  heaven  but  tor  his 
halting.  l\vo  opiidons  (like  two  watermen)  almost  j)ull  him 
apiec(*s,  wlu'ii  lu*  resolves  to  put  his  j'.idgm(‘nt  into  a  boat,  and  go 
sonu'whither :  [)r(*sently  he  steps  back,  ami  got‘s  with  iK*ither.  It  is 
a  wonder  if  his  alfect ions,  being  but  a  httle  lukewarm  water,  do  not 
make  his  religion  stomueh-siek.  Indillerenee  is  his  ballast,  and 
opinion  his  sail  ;  he  resolvt‘s  not  to  rt*solve.  He  knows  not  what  ho 
doth  hold.  He  oj)ens  his  mind  to  receive  notions,  as  oiu*  opens  his 
])alm  to  take  a  handful  of  water;  he  hath  very  much,  if  lu*  could 
bold  it.  He  is  sure  to  di(*,  but  not  what  r(*ligion  to  die  in  I  he 
<lemurs  like  a  posed  lawy(‘r,  as  if  d(‘hiy  could  remove  some  iinp(*di- 
ments.  He  knows  not  whether  lu*  should  say  his  l*ater-nostcr  in 
Latin  or  Knglish  ;  and  so  l(*aves  it,  and  his  prayers,  unsaid.  He 
makes  himself  ready  for  an  apj)ointed  feast;  by  the  way  he  hears  of 
a  sermon;  he  turns  thitherward ;  and  yet,  lM*twixt  the  church-gate 
and  church-door,  he  thinks  of  business  and  retires  home  again.  Hi* 
receives  many  judgments,  retains  none:  emhra<*iug  so  many  faiths 
that  he  is  little  better  than  an  inlidel.  .  .  .  He  loathes  m  inna, 

after  two  days  feeding,  and  is  almost  weary  of  the  sun  for  perpetual 
shinrng.  If  the  Temple  Pavemenr  be  ever  worn  with  his  visitant 
feet,  he  will  run  far  to  a  new  teacher.  .  .  .  His  best  dwelling 

would  be  his  confined  chamber,  where  he  would  trouble  nothing  but 
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hi«  pillow,  lie  is  lull  of  business  at  eliurcli,  a  stranger  at  homo, 
sceptic  abroad,  an  observer  in  the  street,  everywhere  a  tool.’* 

Hut  while  be  perfonned  this  task  well,  it  rt‘(piir(‘(l  a  loose  and 
ra[)id  manner  and  tongue*  to  givi*  etl’eet  to  the  delineations.  He 
draws  with  a  ludd  hand  tin*  pictures  of  the  inanneis  ed*  tin* 
times.  Indi‘i*«l,  it  is  iinpossihh*  to  read  attentively  Adams,  with¬ 
out  fei'ling  that  the  writers  whose  names  we  have  just  mentioned, 
not  only  knew,  hut  felt  themselves  beneath  the  inlluenoe  of  his 
portraitures.  He  is,  perhaps,  ratln*r  a  divine  moralist  than  a 
theologian,  if  we  may  draw  such  a  distinction.  He  follows  no 
thought  out  in  the  spirit  of  A([uimis  and  tin*  schools,  or  evi‘n  in 
the  s|>irit  and  manner  of  St.  Augiistiin*.  He  is  ii  man  of  cpiiek 
impulses,  and  oft(‘n  seems  to  he  masten'd  hy  words  and  forms. 
He  never  v(*ntures  into  tin*  region  of  abstract  thought;  is  in‘Vi‘r 
tormentt*d  by  tin*  causes  t)f  things.  He  is  a  preacher,  and  as 
such,  he  holds  ujj  the  mirror  to  his  hear(‘rs.  He  is  never  far  from 
tln‘m  in  heights  or  in  (h‘pths.  d'here  is  often  a  cheerful,  <‘asv 
garrulity  about  him.  He  preached  in  stirring  times,  and  he  knew 
how  easily  to  turn  tin*  popular  feelings  by  hints  and  refermiccs 
to  tin*  political  events  of  tin*  day.  He  livi'd  and  preacln^d  in  the 
day  of  the  gunpowder  plot,  pri‘aching  from  the  text,  ‘Thou  hast. 
caus4‘d  nn*n  to  ride  over  mir  heads  he  exclaimed,  ‘Tln‘yloV(‘ 
tire  still  :  th(*y  wen*  then  for  faggots,  tln*y  are  now  for  powd«*r. 
If  these  be  i’atholics,  tlnae  an*  no  cannibals.’  The  point  of  many 
(»f  his  allusions  lay  in  tin*  memory,  and,  tln*refore,  in  the  r(*ady 
syiujiathy  of  tin*  p(‘opl(*. 

of  illustrativ(*  aphoristic  words,  tlie  reader  may  take  tin*  fol¬ 


low  imr: 


‘A  beast  hath  one  kind  of  eye,  a  natural  man  two,  a  Christian 
three.  The  In  ast  hath  an  eye  of  st*iise;  the  natural  man  of  sense  ainl 
reason;  the  Christian  of  sense,  of  reason,  and  faith.’ 

‘d’o  want  the  eyes  of  angels  is  far  worse  than  to  want  the  eyes  of 
beasts.’ 

‘  Riches  ;ire  called  hottd  fori u no ^  the  goods  of  fortune;  not  that 
they  come  by  chance,  but  that  it  is  a  chance  if  they  ever  he  good.’ 

‘  Philip  was  wont  to  say,  that  an  ass  laden  with  gold  would  enter 
the  gates  of  any  city  ;  hut  the  golden  load  of  bribes  and  extortions 
shall  bar  a  man  out  of  the  city  of  (Jod.  All  that  is  to  follow  is  like 
quicksilver;  it  will  be  running.’ 

‘  Not  seldom  a  russet  coat  shrouds  as  high  a  heart  as  a  silken  gar¬ 
ment.  Vou  shall  have  a  ]niltry  cottage  send  up  more  black  smoke 
than  a  goodly  manor.  It  is  not,  therefore,  wealth,  but  vice,  that 
excludes  men  out  of  heaven.’ 

‘  There  ari*  some  that  “  kiss  their  own  hands”  (Job  xxxi.  12)  for 
every  good  turn  that  befalls  them.  Hod  giveth  Ih.em  blessings,  and 
their  own  wit  or  strength  hath  the  ju’aise.’ 


‘  J  jylnn''hsms  ’ — ‘  Sfirh  a  r()?(V’.’ 


‘  U  is  usual  witli  (Joil,  when  lie  hath  done  heatiiiij;  his  chihlreu,  ti) 
throw  the  rod  into  the  tire.  Babylon  a  loin;  tinu‘  shall  lx*  the  Lord’s 
hanuuer  to  hriiise  the  nations,  at  last  itself  sh:ill  he  hruisrd.  dudas 
did  an  aet  that  rt‘dounds  to  (Jod’s  eternal  honour  ami  our  blessed 
salvation,  yet  was  his  wa^u's  the  i^allows.  All  these  haiimiers,  axes, 
rods,  saws,  swords,  inst  ruinents,  when  they  have  done  thost*  olllces 
they  iierrr  meant,  shall,  for  those  they  /o/re  meant,  he  thrown  to 
confusion.’ 

‘  The  tlve  staiscs  are  the  Cinf/iic  Porf.'ij  where  all  the  great  trallie  of 
the  devil  is  taken  in.’ 

‘  AVhen  the  heart  is  a  good  S(‘eretary,  tlu'  tongue  is  a  good  pen; 
hut  when  the  heart  is  a  hollow  hell,  the  tongue  is  a  loud  and  lewd 
clapper.  Those  undeliled  virgins  admitted  to  follow  tiu*  Land)  liavi* 
this  praise.  In  their  mouth  was  found  no  guih*.’’  ’ 

‘  Ask  the  woman  that  hath  conceived  a  child  in  her  womb  will  it 
he  a  son  ?  IVradvtmture  sol  Will  it  In*  well  formtMl  and  featurt*il? 
l\‘radvt‘uture  so  !  Will  it  ht‘ wise  ?  IVradvtmture  so  !  Will  it  lx* 
rich?  lVradv(‘nture  so  !  Will  it  lx*  long-lived?  Beradventure  so  ! 
Will  it  he  mortal  ?  Ves,  this  is  without  p(‘radvi*nture  ;  it  will  die  !’ 


TIk*  t’olhoving  passagt*  ujxni  the  almost  casual  expressimi  in 
'2  Bet(‘r  i.  17 — ‘  >Su<'A  fum'c' — w’cll  illustrates  liow'  a  wor<l  caught 
him,  and  often  can’i(*d  him  away  upon  a  stream  of  leariu'd 
and  goigeous  fancy  and  iliscoiirse.  ^  Such  raterS 


‘Tally  comm(*nds  voices:  Socr.ites'  for  sweetness;  liysias’  for 
suhtletv;  Jlvperides’  for  sharpiu'ss ;  ^Lschines’  for  shrillness;  |)e- 
rnosthenes'  for  ])ow’erfu!ness ;  gravity  in  Afrieanus;  smoothness  in 
La'lius — rare  voices!  In  holy  writ,  we  admire  a  sanctilietl  boldness 
in  Bett'r  ;  protdundm*ss  in  I’aul ;  loftiness  in  .lolm  ;  vehemency  in 
him  and  his  brother  James,  those  two  si)ns  of  thunder;  fervency  in 
Simon  the  zealous.  Among  ecclesiastical  writers,  we  admire  weight 
in  Tertullian;  a  gracious  composure  t)f  well-mattt*r»‘d  words  in 
liactantius;  a  flowing  spc<*ch  in  C’ypriau  ;  a  familiarjstatcl incss  in 
Chrys(X5tom  ;  a  conscionahle  delight  in  Bernard;  and  all  these*  gra«*es 
in  g(xxl  Saint  Augustiiu'.  Some  construed  tin'  Scrij)tures  allegori- 
callv,  as  Origen ;  some  literally,  as  Jerome ;  some  morally,  as  (Jre- 
gorv ;  others  ])atlu*tically,  as  (’hrysostom  ;  oth(*rs  dogmatically,  as 
.Augustim*.  'fix*  mwv  writ(*rs  have  their  several  voices:  B«*ter 
Martvr,  copiously  judicious  ;  /anchius,  judiciously  (*opi()Us.  Ijuther 
wrote  with  a  co:d  on  the  walls  of  his  chamber:  Prs  ft  vrriHf  Phi- 
Jippus;  cc.v,  si)if  rfrlil.f  Litfhent.'t ;  t'rrhtr,  shir  rr  Erasmus:  tier  res 
uer  rerhit  Cariosfai/iits.  Melanclhon  had  both  styh*  and  matter; 
Luther,  matt(‘r  without  style;  Hrasmus,  style  without  matter;  (arl- 
stadt,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  (’alvin  was  behind  none,  not 
th(*  best  of  them,  for  a  sweet  dilucidation  of  the  Scri[)ture8,  and 
urging  of  solid  arguments  against  the  Anti-Christians.  ()ne  is  happy 
in  expounding  the  words  ;  another  in  delivering  the  matter;  a  third 
for  cases  of  conscience;  a  fourth  to  det-*rmiue  ihe  school  doubts. 

o  o 
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But  now  put  all  ihcst*  together:  a  luindred  Peters  and  Pauls;  a 
thousand  Bernards  and  Augustines;  a  million  ot*  Calvins  and  Mc- 
lancthons.  Let  not  tlieir  voices  be  once  named  with  this  voice  : 
they  all  spake  as  children.  Thifi  is  the  voice  of  the  Ancioit  of 
iJai/s* 

Pile  mind  of  Puritan  Adams  did  not  expri'ss  itself  in  th(‘ 
oopiotis  and  sonorous  elocpienoe  ot  l  lookiu*,  nor  bad  bis  fancy  tla' 
solemn  and  sustained  tbougbttu!m‘Ss  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  ;  tor, 
as  wt‘  have  already  said,  be  was  a  ]>reacber,  and  be  evidently 
tboiiglit  c(*nstantly  <»f  bis  audience  ;  but  in  bis  writings  will  Ik' 
fuuiMl  indications  (Ttlu*  In'st  cbaracUuistics  of  all  the  wit  of  Fuller, 
and  till*  allegoric  ]>lay  of  Bunyan,  and  much  of  the  out-of-thc- 
wav  Icaridngand  radiant  imagiUT  ot  Jeremy  Taylor.  His  iiU‘thod 
and  stylo  of  treating  a  text  or  subj(‘ct  are  albigetber  bis  own  ;  a 
stylo,  bowevor,  adopted  ami  found  very  taking  sinct*  bis  dav. 
Wo  cannot  coiumond  it.  'Pbus  in  liis  sermon,  a  ‘(uuioration  <»f 
Serpents;’  from  tb(‘  text,  ‘ 'riieir  poisiui  is  like  tlu*  ]>(fison  ofa 
>er|H‘nt,  like  the  d(‘af  add(*r  tliat  stop])('tb  Ikm'  car,’  ll(‘  ex]K)und.s 
eleven  <‘baracter.s.  1.  Tin*  nvi odcr,  tlu*  troid»h‘sonu‘  and 
litigiiUis  n(*igbbour,  who  i‘ver  loves  and  liv(‘S  in  tin*  tiro  of  ceii- 
teiititui.  1'lu‘  Puif  that  is  the  angry  man.  o.  d’lu*  Ih/ts^ts, 
the  drunkard.  This  s(‘rj)ent  livc‘s  altog(*tlK*r  in  moorish  places: 
the  serpent  in  the  lluis,  the  man  at  tin*  ah‘-bouse.  4.  d’lie  ( '/‘o- 
co<///<',  the  hypocrite.  'flu*  (oc/oZ/v’cc,  said  io  kill  with  it> 
eyes — the  courtes;in.  b.  ’I’be  Cafe I'lddlar,  or  the  earth-worm, 
emblem  of  the  covetous.  7.  riu*  ..l.^7^  the  traitorous  seminary. 
S.  'fbe  Lhard.xiw  emblem  of  tl;e  slothful.  9.  ’Plie  Sm  Scz-pc///, 
the  pirati*,  a  very  comimm  character  in  Adams’  day.  Bf  ’I'bc 
Sfefhitn,  tlu‘  oxtortiom*!*,  I  I.  tbi'  gn'at  red  dragon. 

S»nH*tinu‘s  bis  illustrations  are  ot‘  the  very  (pu'erest.  ’riiiis  be 
s]>eaks  of  the  w<mderful  making  of  the  tongue  : — 

*  create  .so  little  a  piece  of  ilesh,  and  to  put  such  vigour  into  it: 
ti»  give  it  neither  bones  nor  nerves,  yet  to  make  it  stronger  than  arms 
and  legs,  and  thosi*  most  able  and  serviceable  parts  of  the  body.’ 

‘  Because  it  is  so  bu’cible,  therefore  hath  the  most  wise  (lod 
ordained  that  it  shall  be  but  little,  that  it  sliall  be  but  one.  That  so 
the  paruity  and  singularity  may  abate  the  vigour  of  it.  If  it  wert‘ 
naired,  as  the  arms,  legs,  hands,  fi*et,  it  would  be  much  more  unruly. 
For  he  tliat  caimot  tame  one  tongue,  how  would  he  be  troubled  with 
twain!’ 

‘  Because  it  is  so  unruly,  the  Lord  hath  hedged  it  in,  as  a  man 
will  not  trust  a  wild  horse  in  an  open  pasture,  but  prison  him  in  a 
close  pond.  A  double  fimce  liath  the  Creator  given  to  coniine  it — the 
lips  and  the  teeth — that  through  those  mounds  it  might  not  break.* 

A  certain  i|u;\int  and  fn'tpnuitly  bappv  ingenuity  character¬ 
izes  all  tin*  sermons  and  the  writings  of  Adams.  We  have  before 


Ills  ivseinMancv  to  HoiImti  :  tlio  (juaiiitiu'ss  of  tii(‘  ^(>0(1 
juirsoii  of  Bt  iuortoii  is  found  in  alnindaiuT  not  loss  liis 

piety,  rimroliinan  as  ho  was,  Avt‘ do  not  iind,  ind(*od,  fla*  siuni* 
teinple-liko  stillness,  or  carved  iina^erv  of  thoin^ht.  HorlKut's 
life  was  s(‘olud(*d,  loiu'ly,  and  In'miotio  :  that  of  Adams  was 
passed  a}>])ari‘ntly  for  tlio  in(»st  part  in  l.ondon.  HorluTt,  ioo, 
was  a  more  intense  eoelesiastic  ;  his  hu  vours  W(‘ri‘  inonastio  ;  aial 
although  his  poems  are  not  or^an-likc  airs,  tlu*y  an‘  notes  from 
a  (|uirc‘,  a  stramn’e  )>i(‘roini;-  soiil.^  Adams  was  a  man  of  aotion, 
inter(‘st(‘d  in  all  that  wimt  on  in  the  world  ;  and  <|uaint  as 

ho  is,  his  (juaintness  is  rather  that  we  notioi*  in  the  earved  oak 
traocayot  sonu‘  donn‘stie  hall  »)r  anoicait  manor,  than  tin*  writhing 
^'ar<royles,  or  th(‘  dim  forms  of  anoiiait  church  windows.  lie  di<l 
not,  like  llerh(*rt,  invit<‘  his  fancies  in  to  stay  and  conv(‘rs(*  with 
him;  he  i'ollowed  tlaan  o\\{  ;  and  (*V('n  whif*  he  followt‘d  om*,  a 
host  started  U|>,  and  W(‘  smnetimes  think  lie  chasi*s  them  all  in 
ratlaa*  undi^■ni^i(‘d  j^ait  or  mood.  ^ ha  then*  are  soim*  notes, 
and  they  an*  very  rrC(jU(*nt,  which  r(*mind  llu*  n*ador  of  (h*or^(‘ 
Herhert  or  Jon'iny  Taylor. 

‘  ^lon  and  hrothrcn,  let  us  ho  thankful.  Lot  our  meditations 
travel,  with  David  in  the  MSth  Tsaliu,  tirst  up  into  heaven.  Kvon 
the  very  heavens  and  heights  praise  him.  And  those  hlossed  angels 
in  his  court  sin"  his  i^lor}^  Descend  we  then  hy  the  celestial  hodios. 
and  we  shall  find  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the  stars  of  li|:;ht  pniisiii" 
him.  A  little  lowt*r,  we  shall  j)erc*eive  the  iuet(*ors  and  upper  ele¬ 
ments,  the  lire  and  hail,  snow  and  vapour,  iua;;nityin"  him,  (*ven  the 
wind  and  storms  fullilliii"  his  word.  J’'all  wt*  uj)on  the  centn* — the 
very  earth.  We  shall  hear  the  hensts  and  cattle,  mountains  and 
hills,  fruitful  trees  and  all  cedars,  exlolliu"  his  name.  The  chirj>in" 
birds  still  sin"  sw(‘et  psalms  and  cands  to  their  (Vi*ator's  praise, 
<*verv  luorniui;  when  th(*y  rise,  (*very  eveniu"  when  th(*y  "o  to  rest. 
Xot  so  much  as  the  very  creepiii"  thin"s,  sailh  the  Lsaliuist,  noisoim* 
dragons,  and  crawling  serpents  in  tin*  de(*j)s,  hut  they  do,  in  a  .'Jorl, 
Mess  their  ^laker.  L(*t  not  man,  then,  the  firstfruits  of  his  erea- 
tun*s,  for  whose  s(*rvice  all  the  rest  were  made,  he  unthankful.’ 

And  the  following  is  v(‘ry  sweetly  expressed  : — 

‘  Pride,  fraud,  drunkenness,  is  as  Mount  Seir  to  the  lovers  of  thi‘iu. 
Tut,  alas!  how  unsafe:  if  stronger  against,  and  further  removed 
from,  the  liand  of  man,  yet  nearer  to  Dod’s  hand  in  heaven,  thougl: 
we  acknowledge  noplace  far  from  God  or  from  his  thunder.  Hut  we 
say,  it  is  not  always  the  safest  sailing  on  the  top  ot  the  mast.  To 
live  on  the  mountainous  height  of  a  temporal  estate  is  neither  wi8(* 
nor  happy.  Men  standiug  in  the  shade  of  humhle  valleys,  look  up 
and  wonder  at  the  height  of  bills,  and  think  it  goodly  living  there,  as 
Peter  thought  Tabor.  Hut  when,  with  weary  limbs,  they  have 
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astviided,  and  find  tlu‘  beams  of  tbe  sun  ineltinfj;  their  spirits,  or  the 
e()l<l  blasts  of  wind  makini;  tlieir  sinews  slack,  Hashes  of  lii^htniuii:,  or 
cracks  of  thunder,  soiuiest  endani^ering  their  advanced  heads,  then 
thev  confess  (cheeking  their  proud  conceit)  tlio  low  valley  is  safest. 
For  the  fruitful  dews  that  fall  fast  on  the  hills  stay  least  while  there, 
but  run  down  to  the  valley ;  and  though,  on  such  a  |)romontory,  a 
man  further  sees,  and  is  further  seen,  yet,  in  the  valley,  where  he  sees 
less,  he  enjoys  more  !  ’ 

Again 


‘  There  is  so  much  comfort  in  sorrow  as  to  make  all  alllietion  to  the 
elect  a  in  the  nii/ht.  Adversity  sends  us  to  Christ,  as  the  leprosv 
sent  th()se  ten.  Prosperity  makes  us  turn  our  backs  upon  Christ, 
and  leave  him,  as  health  did  those  nine  (Luke  xvii.)  David's  sweetest 
songs  were  his  tears.  In  mis(*ry,  he  sj)ared  Saul,  his  great  adversarv. 
in  peace,  he  killed  Uriah,  his  dear  friend.  The  wicked  sing  with 
grasshoppers,  in  fair  W(‘ather;  but  the  faithful  (in  this  like  sirtais) 
can  sing  in  a  storm.  When  a  man  cannot  lind  ])eace  upon  earth,  lu* 
(piiekly  runs  to  heaven  to  seek  it.  Alllietion  sometimes  maketh  an 
evil  man  good,  always  a  good  man  better.* 


We  could  iumgiiK*  tin*  niitbor  of  tb(‘  ‘  Urn  DiiriuU  bad  tlie 
bdlowing  in  bis  mind  in  a  tainoiis  passagi*  : — 

‘  No,  they  that  an*  irritten  in  the  eternal  leaves  of  heaven,  sliall 
never  be  wrapped  in  tlu‘  cloudy  sheets  of  darkness.  A  man  inav 
have  his  name  written  in  the  chronicles,  yet  lost;  written  in  durabh* 
inarhle,  yet  perish;  written  on  a  monmuei\t  equal  to  a  Colossus,  vet 
be  ignominious;  written  on  the  hospital  gates,  yt‘t  go  to  hell;  writt(*n 
on  his  own  house,  yet  another  come  to  possess  it.  .Ml  these  are  l)iit 
writings  in  the  dust,  or  upon  the  waters,  when*  the  characters  perish 
so  soon  as  they  are  made.  They  no  more  prove  a  man  haj)pv  than 
the  fiml  could  provt*  Pontius  Pilate  a  saint,  becaiist*  his  name  was 
written  in  the  Creed.  l>ut  they  that  are  written  in  heaven,  jire  sure 
to  inherit  it.* 


Wi*  .said  that  Ik*  is  now  unknown,  .save  bv  tbcsi*  rcliijuarics 
of  his  |h*n,  like  bis  gnmt  jut*dccc.s.sor  in  metropolitan  fane*  for 
Puritan  sj>eeeb,  Henry  Smith,  of  whom  indei‘d,  little  as  we  know, 
W(*  know  nnue,  forof  him  W(*  have  a  rumour,  and  an  (‘iHgy — .such 
as  it  is — but  of  Adams  indhing.  Snrelv  tlu'.se  f«*lieitons  and 
happy  .saying.s,  tlK*Si‘  brilliant  and  vivid  piee(*s,  mu.st  have  won 
tbe  i*ars  of  multituiles :  tbev  could  iK>t  bavi*  lK*en  (h*livi‘n‘d 
with  any  cold  and  feeble  manneri.sm.  His  fri(*nd.sbips  have 
goiu*  t(»o.  He  knew  Donne:  thi‘y  both  ministenal  in  the  .s.ame 
old  St.  Paul’s  Church.  What  appreciation  bad  thev  of  each 
other — tbe  subth*,  inetapbv.sieal  .spi‘aker  with  the  clear,  practical 
one — tin*  quaint  cr(.‘attire,  lull  ot  visibh*  odditit'S  of  eloquence, 
with  tlu*  .soh*mn  spiritinl  man.  the  «lark  .sayings  of  whosi*  harj), 
none  tbe  less  practical,  spoke  to  tie*  depths  of  inner  conduct  and 
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spoliation.  It  is  intoivstinj^  to  tliink  of  liiin  in  London,  whilo 
tlio  great  roar  (.‘vonts  rose  to  tlu*  i‘ar  troin  tin*  (NaitiiuMit  and 
tlirougliout  the  land.  It  was  a  glorious  agt* — tla*  agi*  iinnie- 
inediati'lv  snee(.*eding  that  ot  Klizahi^th — the  ijfreat  strinjfufh'  risinji 
in  England  hetwi^en  tlu*  people  and  pn'iogative  ;  tlie  gri'at 
struggl(‘  rising  in  Franei',  too — th(‘  agi*  of  the  in(h‘]K‘ndenee  of 
Holland — the  ag(‘  oi'  t\\o  MavtlowiT — th(‘  lojio  «)f  the  nmrdt*r 
of  Rah‘igh  ;  of  tin*  fall  of  Haeon  ;  th(‘  translati»ni  of  the  Ihhle  ; 
the  Quixotism  id'  Laud  ;  tin*  (‘xeention  of  Stratford  ;  tlu*  rise  of 
the  civil  war.  Adams  was  pri'aeliing  thumgh  all  thi*si‘  t'Vi‘nts, 
and  in  the  most  pow(‘rful  and  wi‘althy  district  t)f  th(‘  city  of 
Lomlon.  He  was  tht‘ri'  when  the  m(‘mh(‘rs  to(»k  shelt(‘r  from 
th(‘  King  within  its  liluMlies  ;  and  the  s])irit.  of  that  fnu?  age 
sec'ins  t(>  speak  out  in  tht*  words  of  tla*  man.  \Vh;it  does  it 
matter  rc‘ally  that  we  know  so  litth*  of  him.  As  men  livi‘  neither 
in  their  names  or  tladr  bodies,  so  neither  do  tlaw  live  in  their 
tomhs  or  the  hatelmu'nts  over  them  ;  and  of  millions  of  men 
]R‘rha])S  as  worthy  or  as  mighty  as  Adams,  wo  know  as  littli*,  or 
less.  So  drifts  away  manyasimjde  parish  minister,  or  e<>n\ (‘Utiele 
teacher:  no  tombstone  marks  his  grave,  no  jninted  pi(‘e(*  of 
paper  eommemorati‘s  his  naim',  hut  th(‘  ‘enduring  substance ’ 
abidi's  in  spiritual  p<ov(‘r  eonfiUTed,  although  its  ane(‘stry  cannot 
be  traci'd.  Fanu*  is  a.  most  eaju  ieimis  inheritiinee,  liVen  lik(*  wt‘alth  : 
it  is (listribut(*d  verv  blindlv.  know  a  gri*at  deal  about  that 

})oor  ass  IVpys,  and  that  absurd  jackanapes  Hrumimdl.  Our 
author  gi)es  altog(‘th(‘r  out  of  sight,  wra[)s  his  invisible  cloak 
about  him,  and  goi*s  altogether  away  from  a  world  which  tlid 
not,  it  would  S(‘(‘m,  tn^at  him  too  well,  becomes  possessor  ot  the 
‘oblivion  which  is  not  ti)  be  brilxal,’ and  some  may  think  his 
lot  (11  viable*. 

But  we  must  l(‘av(‘  the  delightful  task  of  commendation  and 
selection  from  a  writ(.*r  met  too  well  kimwn.  We  have*  very  long 
prized  his  works  as  a  vast  iniin;  of  illustrations,  a  fertile  ti(‘ld  ot 
happy  imag(‘rv.  Adams  wo  in  no  case  commend  as  tin; 
architect  of  thought  or  ot  d'heohegy.  His  views  —  and 
decidedly  (\alvinistic  they  were — wi'ie*  clear  to  himselt,  but 
tlu'y  wen*  i‘Xpr(*ssed  in  too  much  of  the  styh.*  ot  Baul’s  (Voss 
to  Ik:*  the  best  means  of  furnishing  a  student  ;  but  for  happy, 
witty  characteristic,  for  the  (plaint  intermingling  (d  learning, 
allusion,  falde-faney,  for  felicitous  description,  for  poweitui 
aj)]H*als  to,  blows  in(h*(*(l,  on  the  conscienc(*  (*f  the  hearer — say 
rather,  vivid  lightning-lik(‘  glan(‘(‘s  into  tin*  eyes  of  conscience — 
Adams,  W(*  believe,  has  few  rivals  and  s(*arcely  any  su|K;rior. 
W  e  an*  glad,  then‘fon*,  that  in  the  accessible  shape  ot  thepn*seiit 
edition  his  works  are  now  befon*  tin*  public.  We  should  be  glad 
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if  the  (•umlMTS4>iiu*  edition  of  his  Coinnientarv  on  Peter  could  lx* 
replaced  hy  on(‘  so  ph*asant  and  (‘omprehensiv<*  as  this.  'Jdie 
U*st  intrcHluction  to  tin*  writing  of  Adams,  as  yet,  is  that  (d’  Dr. 
W.  H.  Stowell :  with  .s«nTie  emendations,  it  woid*!  havi*  formed 
a  «^oo<l  prt'face  to  these  volumes ;  and  seeing  that  so  little  lias 
lx*en  WTitten  n|H)n  our  author,  we  could  have  wIsIhhI  that  Dr. 
Angus  had  <|UOted  8ouu‘  few  of  tin*  earlier  critic’s  words,  as  they 
have  eviilently  Ix'cn  si'cfi  hy  him.  With  very  hearty  thanks  to 
.Mr.  Nicholl  for  this  most  substantial  illustration  of  the  value  of 
his  ifreat  undertakim^  ;  ami  aij^ain  renewim**  our  best  wishes 
for  the  sucivss  4*f  the  enterpnse,  wt*  cli>se  our  notice  of  Puritan 
Atiams. 


KOIIKKIN  LITEIIATURK. 


IN  our  noiices  of  contemporary  French  literatiUt',  it  is  iinpos- 
sibh*  to  pass  over  the  prolific  and  audacious  ]>io{|uctions 
which  coustaiuly  issue  from  the  ptai  of  M.  (apefigue,  wlio  is 
one  of  tin*  nn»st  dctermim*d  defemlers  of  the  ludimited  authority 
of  the  old  centralisation. 

.barn  Haptisb*  Ca)x.‘tigui‘  was  born  at  Marseilles,  ISO:!,  came 
to  Paris  in  1 I ,  and,  emancipating  bimsclf  (|uickly  from  tin* 
tranunels  of  tin*  schools,  plimg»*d  with  ardour  into  tin*  (‘pbcmeral 
lit(*ratiin*  of  tin*  day ;  making  it  bis  policy  to  Hatter,  e</. 
iHiiiseaiii,  those  who  W(*r(*  bigln'st  in  pievcr,  and  to  advocate  to 
exaggeration  the  advantages  of  absolute  ]>(Over,  ami  the  spiritual 
authontv  of  the  (’hureh.  Veln'ineiit  as.sertion,  ami  a  h.ahit  of 
hullying  his  oppom*uts,  have  ever  lH‘t‘u  amongst  the  strongest 
wt*a|M»!is  us(*d  hy  this  j)olitical  Lope  di*  Vega,  ’rrustiug  to  a 
southeni  faculty  of  nijiid  improvisation  to  hide  the  errors  of  his 
stylo,  and  dt'spising  the  calm  n*st*areh  and  patient  induction 
which  must  evi*r  chai‘actt*nse  tin*  true  historian,  tin*  multitude*  of 
igiiomut  ami  startling  ])r(«luetioiis  wdiich  M.  Vajx'tigiu*  has 
jKUirctl  forth  with  astounding  rapidity,  and  wliicli  have*  Ixtu 
reia*ive*tl  w  ith  f*nthusia.sm  hya  large  poi  tiem  e)ftho  Fre*m*]i  ]>uhlic, 
furnishes  one*  of  the  most  enrions  anomalit'S  in  eontemjxirary 
litt*riture.  ‘Tin*  j>nhlie,’ says  M.  Lamaitine,  ‘  is  never  learneei, 
hut  it  is  swavt'd  hy  its  fee*limjfs,  and  easily  siisceptihh*  of  iiuprt'S- 
sion.’  M.  Capi*tigiu*  i<  perteetlv  of  this  opinion.  ’FiT/h,  In* 
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considers,  is  nH‘n‘Iy  subjective.  He  will  of  historv,  as 

Nielmhr  did,  bv  the  intnitivt'  facultv,  but  without  troul»liui*-  lum- 
st‘lf  to  collect  and  couipare  facts.  Historv,  he  would  assimu',  is 
what  th(‘  facultv  of  luemorv  is  to  the  individual  —tlu'  liiu*  of 
liuity  and  continuity  between  yesttTday  and  to-day  ;  and  as  the 
will  und(nd)tedly  exercises  an  important  inHn(*nc(*  over  the 
memory,  so  tin*  politic  historian  may  ii^niore  what  lie  chooses  in 
the  past.  M.  Capetioue  would  bi'  i^^em'rally  calleil  a  i^ooil 
f’atholic  ;  but  let  not  our  read(Ts  b(‘  dec(‘iv(‘d.  He  is  not  a  zealous 
Ultramontanist ;  not  an  (*ariu*st  Lammenais,  longing  for  some 
impossibh*  ideal  to  etti'ct  tlu-  regeneration  of  his  conntrvmen  ; 
and  not  an  enthusiastic  Lacordain*,  seeking  to  catch  tin*  spirit  of 
his  times,  to  express  its  true  meaning,  and  to  e(*ho  tin*  voic(‘  of  tin* 
p(*ople  in  th(‘  ehxpience  of  tlu‘  pnljiit.  Hi*  is  not  an  Augustine, 
or  a  (\nmt  Josi'ph  de  Maistre,  dri'aniing  of  the  establishimmt  of 
a  pure  theo<*racy  upon  (‘arth.  On  the  contrary,  he*  is  a  time¬ 
serving  Oallican  ;  one  who  would  maki*  the  ( Mmrch  entiri'ly  snb- 
siTvient  to  the  State,  and  see  in  tin*  pcMijile’s  <*r(‘e<l  only  a  n.sefni 
ajipi'iidage  to  the  |)ower  of  th(‘  king;  one  who  would  enthrone  a 
Nero,  or  Oaligula,  trusting  him  with  full  |)ower  over  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  his  p(‘oj)l(‘,  and  crouching  at  the  foot  -of  the  throne, 
would  pay  him  tin*  homage  due  to  a  (iod,  and  commit  his  own 
religion  and  his  morals  to  his  kee])ing.  Fortunately,  such  a  form 
of  Romanism  as  this  is  rare  in  onr  civilised  and  more  enlightmusl 
ag(*.  Nor  is  .VI.  Capefigm*  suthciently  giftt'd  with  nuMital  power 
to  b(‘  dreaded  as  an  o])pon(‘nt,  <»r  to  intluence  any  but  thoKi*  who 
are  nnediu^ated  or  fetten‘d  by  pn'judici*.  ‘Sin,'  said  one  of  his 
countrymen,  ‘  has  nec(‘ssitated  princes  to  prot(‘Ct  man  aguinst  his 
fellows;’  and  those*  who  hold  su<*h  principles  as  these*,  prove* 
the‘mse*lve*s  to  be*  ignorant  of  that  strong  and  inHe*xibl(*  will,  anel 
that  e*alni  ami  ge'iierous  e*ourage  whie*h  are*  e*on.siste*nt  with  the* 
higliest  lib<*rty,  and  th(*y  are*,  conse‘(|uently,  .as  ye*t  suite*el  in  a 
mea.sure?  for  the*  re'straints  e>f  chilelhood.  Lilierty  is  not  .a  pl;ie*arel, 
to  be*  read  in  the*  .stre(*ts  ;  it  eloe's  not  see  much  e'onsist  in  the* 

‘  elominatiein  eif  erne*  thing  ewe‘r  another  but  it  is  a  powe*r  which 
emanate.*s  from  within,  ;inel  is  the*  guar<ant<*e*  of  our  .soe*ial  rights 
and  euir  elome*stic  fe*licity. 

Amongst  .seam*  eif  tlie*  pu]»lie*ations  by  VI.  ( ‘ape*tiguo  we*  m.ay 
mention,  ‘  (‘harh*magne*,’ which  hr.st  appe*are‘el  in  bSH  ;  ‘  Hugli 
C‘ape*t,’  in  bsrtlt;  ‘Francis  I.  and  the*  Re*naissanee*,’  181*4;  ami 
the  ‘  History  e)f  the*  Re*formati<ni  and  the;  beague*.’  The‘se‘  were* 
feellovve'd  b\-  others  :  sue*h  nume*rous  mdogiums  e)n  Louis  XIV.; 
weaks  on  Ivie*he*li(*u  ami  Mazarin  ;  ‘dames  II.  at  St.  (icrmains ’ ; 
Louis  XV".;  Le^nis  XVd,  ;  the*  Bourbons;  the*  fail  of  the  Bour- 
beais  ;  tlie  (‘hurch  in  the*  first  f<air  ce*nturie*s  ;  the*  (’hurch  in  the 
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uruMli*  aj^cs ;  and  tla‘  C’linrcli  in  tlu‘  last  four  ccutiirius.  In 
tact,  it  wonld  Ik*  diHiciilt  tn  incnticni  any  vSubjec*!  in  mnncctinn 
witli  liis  (diurcli  or  liis  State,  on  wliirli  Nl.  (^apctima*  lias 
tHft  written.  Many  ot’  thes(‘  earlier  works  wen*  writti‘n  at  a  time 
wh(*n,  owin^  to  tlie  indul^enet‘  td’  M.  (Jnizot,  the  writer  was 
allowi*d  t(>  <lraw  his  intdrinaticm  t’roiu  tlu‘  archives  of’  the  Stati*, 
or  di|diunatie  docnin(*nts.  'Fhe  inipnident  us(*  which  was  niad(* 
of  these  ]Kij)ors,  and  the  donhtfnl  authenticity  of  M.  (  ajM*tiL,nie s 
materials,  h*d  to  nmch  an^oy  controversy;  whilst  the  intol«*ran(e 
of  till*  author’s  ojiinions,  and  the  olarin^  dete(*ts  of  his  stvlo, 
showin^M*xtreme  |»reci|>itation  and  car(*lessness,  called  down  njiun 
him  the  just  indignation  of  competent  critics.  T1k‘  lli‘Volution 
of  I S t8,  however,  clos(*d  tin*  archivi*s  ot  torei^n  atiairs  from  tin* 
intermeddliiii;' of  M,  ( 'ap(*fii;ue.  Kor  sonu‘  tinii*  he  continued  to 
^lictate  plans  for  a  counter-revolution,  in  l(*tters  dated  tV(*m 
London,  Vienna,  or  Uerlin  ;  these  lK*ino- sIoikmI  symholieall v  w  it li 
a  cross  or  a  horse-shoi*.  l»ut  heino  ohlio-ed  hy  the  law  to  drop 
this  inmifaittr  M.  (’ap(*tioue  has  since  amus(*d  hims(*lf  with  the 
Composition  of  work.>  which  wotdd  have  h(*en  Letter  left  un¬ 
written,  and  of  which  the  names  an*  too  numerous  to  i»e  nieii- 
tioiKKl  hen*. 

As  a  samjile,  however,  of  the  unfairn(*ss  of  liis  styli*  of  writing, 
and  as  some  justitication  of  our  previous  strictures,  we  will  nive 
a  short  ac(*ount  of’  one  which  has  recently  ajipeared,  entitled, 

‘ 'riie  ( 'ardinal  1  )uhois,  and  the  Kcoency  of  Philip  of  Orleans.'* 
’Phis  hook  is  supposed  to  form  om*  et  an  imjxutant  sei'ies  of 
works  called  the  Mardinau.x  Ministres,’  and  is  to  include 
hiom’ajihies  of  ltichelic*u,  Ma/.arin,  Ximeiies,  Fleurv,  Oon>alvi,and 
Antont*Ui.  Dubois,  the  favourite  of  the  Duki*  of  ( hleans,  is 
i-liosen  for  eulooium  as  a  calumniated  creature,  of  whom  most 
historians  have  spoken  nothing;  hut  misre}nesentations  and  lies. 
M.  (  ajietioue  desires  to  clear  the  jieriod  of  the  Rei^ency  from  all 
opprohrium.  'I’he  Reoeut  himself,  he  tells  us,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkahle  men  of  his  times  ;  as  accom]ilished  in  the  tine 
arts  as  any  of  our  tinished  hoarding-school  misses,  who,  as  Sydney 
Smith  says,  spend  the  hest  years  of  their  lives  in  a  (*om)H*titive 
t  >lympi(‘ oanu*,  and  perpetual  (*\ercising  on  the  piano.  Dubois 
also  delieliti*d  in  ]iaintini;s  and  statues,  and  sp(*nt  vast  .sums  in 
amassino  them;  hut,  accordinij^  to  M.  Dajieti^ue,  he  found  it 
mvessiiry  to  riM*  at  tive  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  to  strengthen 
his  hraius  hy  livini;'  on  perjietual  Lenten  diet,  whilst,  of  course, 
he  was  a  rii/id  teetotaller.  Duhois  had  his  own  metho«l  of  self- 
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aj^^randiseiuent,  whicli  was,  t»>  liani;-  on  to  tlie  skirts  of 
‘  Monsioiir/  and  to  profit  ky  dotca  iniiuMl  syoo|)lian(*y.  After  tlie 
troul»U‘s  of  the  Frondi‘,  tin*  cowardly  l.ouis  XIV.  (who  was  cer¬ 
tainly  n<>  hero  t(>  his  own  vah't,  heini;'  perpetnallv  hanntiMl  hy 
tin*  horrors  of  his  conscience,  i»r  tronhled  hy  the  dread  <d’  his 
relations),  tearin^^  a  re|K‘tition  of  tlu*  conduct  of  (Jaston,  brother 
of  Lonis  Xlll.,  thought  it  wis(‘r  to  seciin‘ ‘  Monsieur,’  safely 
under  lock  and  k(‘y,  in  th(‘  (diati'au  of  St.  (’loiul.  Here  it  was 
that  the  (‘ducation  of  tin*  young  Duki*  d(‘  (’hartres  was  first  con¬ 
fided  to  (hiillauine  I  )uhois,  son  of  a  |K>or  apothecary,  and  then 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  In  his  seventecuith  yisar  the  young 
iluk(‘  accoinpani(‘d  Louis  XIV.  ti>  the  siegt*  of  Mons.  At  the 
battle  of  St(*ink(‘npi(‘  his  tutor  fthe  .\bbe)  was  also  present,  but 
prudently  k(‘pt  from  the  fray,  fearing,  as  lu‘ said,  '  d'eii  trcnilr 
(U\‘c  uit  hi'((s(/('  iit(d}is  <>t  un  vidifodr  de  2)h(s.*  ( )ii  tln‘  marriages 
of  the  young  duk(*  to  Mdlh*.  d<‘  Bl«fis,  tho  Ablu*  had  more  time 
than  ever  for  statues  and  j>aintings,  and  bi'caim*  a  patron  of  the 
celebrat(‘d  \Vatt(*au. 

\  scamlalous  life  it  was  indeed  at  St.  ( ’loinl  (in  c(Hn|>arison  t»f 
which  (‘ven  the  maniu'rs  of  the  Court  W(‘re  severe),  and  its  vota¬ 
ries  wen*  imj>ati<*nt  of  the  yoki*  of  flu*  sup<‘rstitions  King,  and  the 
p(‘tticoat  government  of  Madarne  de  Maintenon.  Alarming 
reports  began  to  n*ach  the  ears  ot  tho  suspicious  Louis,  and  the 
Duke  (d*  Orleans  was  imp«‘achcd  of  treason.  Ihit  the  worldly- 
wise  Abb('  was,  as  usual,  at  the  elbow  of  his  patron,  advising  liim 
to  di‘mand  a  fair  trial  and  op(*n  judgment.  Sav(*d  from  tin* 
impending  catastrojdu*  by  tin*  death  of  tin*  King  in  ITIo,  the 
l)uk(‘  tri(*d  t(>  win  tin*  j)opular  favour  by  propitiating  the  various 
])ai’ties,  making  the  Ablu*  his  confidential  adviser.  Amongst 
his  most  ])oW(*rful  politi(*al  opp<nn*nts  was  Louise  de  Iknirbon, 
tin*  Duchess  of  Maim*.  Her  lesidence,  tin*  ( !hateau  <1(*  Sceaux, 
b(*(*ann*  a  sol  on.  dr,  iirr,  when*  a  lit<*rary  society  oj)enly 

opp<»s(*d  tin*  lv(*gency,  and  a  Pit Jl i /tidf/nr  by  Legrange  Chancel 
a|>pear(‘<l  against  tlni  ruling  Philippe.  ( )ne  of  the  most  popular 
measun*s  of  tin*  K4*g(‘ncy,  sngg(*sted  by  tin*  tinu*-serving  Abla*, 
consisti*d  in  conc(*ssions  to  tlie  ]H*rs(*cut('d  flans(*nists ;  tin*  Car¬ 
dinal  (h*  Noalh's  giving  away  vacant  benefices  to  tin*  oj)pos(*rs  of 
the  bull  L' n  if/rnif  ns,  t\\o  sc(*ptical  Ilegent  joking  tin*  while,  and 
saving  he  gave  ‘  f<nif  d  lo  (jiwr,  cf  /not.  on  nnu’dr!  Massillon 
endeavoun*d  in  \ain  to  a]»]K*ase  tin*  religious  <juarrels  which 
irritat(‘d  the  Piince.  Amidst  this  state  of  things  tin*  royal  child 
(Louis  X\\)  was  pamp(*ied  and  educated  by  frivolous  wonn*n, 
till  in  his  i*ighth  yi*ar  he  was  r(*moved  to  the  ’Fuileries,  when 
Klcurv  b(*cann*  his  tutor.  At  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  Regent 
held  his  court,  we  have  |)ictun*s  of  his  mot  her,  tin*  Princess  Pala- 
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tine,  an  old  (lornian  lady,  plain  and  drat  witli  advancing  yoai>, 
and  of  the  daughters,  whose  poitniits  still  tigiire  at  Versailles. 
The  hnehess  de  Merry,  self- wille<l  and  giv(‘n  to  ])leasur(‘,  ha«l 
lH*en  (*arlv  h‘ft  a  widow.  MadeTnois4‘llo  de  Cdiartn‘s  withdrt‘W 
with  disgnst  from  the  life  which  snrronndi'd  her,  and  sought 
refuge  in  a  eonv(‘nt.  Madi‘moiselh‘  d('  \alois  amused  hersi^lt 
with  painting. 

M.  ( \a]w‘ti gut'  s  nanarks  on  eontem]M)rary  English  history  liav*‘ 
all  the  charm  t*f  «>riginality.  On  the  first  s(‘er<‘t  mission  i»f 
l)uhois  tt>  Kngland  (where  he  was  entertaiuiMl  hy  tin*  exiletl 
Otumt  th*  St.  Kvreinonde,  and  was  treat(‘d  civilly  hy  Lonl  Stan- 
ht»pci.  M.  (  apetigue  rtanarks  on  tlie  pc‘rfeetion  and  gran dt air  of 
the  (M»vt‘niment  of  diaries  II. :  whilst  he  speaks  of  William  as  a 
n»ld  ainl  <aafty  ]M)liti(*ian,  and  ]aties  the  English,  who,  having 
allowed  a  multitude  of  ]M‘tty  usurpations,  could  hope  for  !ion'])ose 
without  one  great  Revolution,  which  shouhl  give  siaairity  th<‘ 
( rovtanimait  hy  ohlit(*rating  all  mianory  of  the  past.  On  the 
accession  of  Oi'orge  I.,  ainl  th(‘  increased  power  of  the  Whigs  in 
England,  the  Frtaich  hecanii*  an.xious  to  scaairo  th(‘  throne  to  tin' 
l*rett aider,  whom  they  nanu'd  dames  III.  .Vh'anwhih*  France, 
aware  of  its  t>wn  inttTual  discords,  imagim‘d  itself  menaced  with 
a  new  I’oalition,  and  I)ulK>is  undertook  another  piTsonal  ru‘gotia- 
tion  with  Lord  Stanhope,  tlnai  in  tin*  contidcaice  of  Oeorgi*  11. 
'Fhe  n‘ply  of  Stanhope  was  guai*d(Ml  and  cold  ;  and  Duhois  ulti¬ 
mately  showed  his  sagacity  hy  admitting  the  inevitahh*  ctaise- 
•  pienctvs  of  the  Revolution  of  KiSS.  ddie  ‘  nohh‘  and  nu'lan- 
choly  r:u-t‘  oi'  Stuarts,'  says  M.  (  ajK'tigue  naividy,  ‘  was  forced  to 
suhmit  at  last  to  the  inevitahh'  fate  of  all  things  which  must 
<‘onn‘  to  an  end.*  ‘  Kngland,  without  pitv  or  nunorse,  iiad 
found»‘d  a  national  church,  a  s(U'ereign  ])arliam(‘nt,  and  a  govern¬ 
ing  aristocracy.  Ihider  t}ie  new  condition  of  socit'tv,  the  Stuart^ 
would  only  have  Imhui  an  anachronism  and  an  emharrassment.’ 

Meanwhile,  while  the  clouds  wen'  thickc'uing,  and  the  distant 
thmuh'r  was  n'VerlM'rating  in  Frainv,  tlii'  (*pieurt‘an  Ih'geiit 
(like  a  th'geiu'ratt'  and  efleminate  emperor  of  ancient  Rome'i 
wjvs  amusing  himst'lf  with  decorating  his  rooms  with  picturesand 
china  (tlu‘  *  S<‘vres'  luul  hut  lately  ln'cn  introduced  hy  Madame 
d«‘  RomiKidour) ;  whilst  his  giu'sts  indulged  in  tin*  utmost  lu.xuries 
ot  dre.ss  ami  extravagance.  'FIm'  wines  HowimI,  and  tlu'  tahh‘s 
groaiH'd  with  tin*  weight  of  ('X|>ensive  viands ;  whilst  tlu'  peasant^ 
wept  in  vain  tor  tin*  redress  of  their  wrongs,  and  insonsihle 
l»t‘auties  teasted  jit  tlu'  ‘  sfO'yxos- 'ntHfrsfHHu/irs'  deaf  to  the 
ragged  iM'ggars  who  <‘lamoun‘d  at  the  doors  of  tin*  ]>alac«*.  Vol- 
tairt'  otfennl  his  servici's.  .-md  .\rouet  proHenMl  his  advice,  for  the 
luxuries  of  th(*se  dav.>.  Ru.t'vile  iudetd  were  tin*  suhierts  which 
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(X'oupicd  tlio  bniins  of  thes(‘  wits.  Onr  antlior  dwolls  with 
delight  on  the  introdnetion  of  |H>wder  for  the  hair:  a  doviee 
which  was  groatly  lu'odod  to  soften  the  featnu's,  to  wliieh  rouge 
and  eoars(‘  ]>aint  had  eoinninnieattMl  an  n!)natnral  liardin‘.ss. 
‘  Rong(‘,  ])atclu‘s,  powdt'r,  gohl,  rnhic's,  and  hrilliants,’  e.xelainis 
the  ineoiTigihh)  ( ^ipctigiu' :  ‘could  anything  harmonise  inoro 
marvellously  with  th<*  splc'udour  and  magnitieimei*  of  tlu'  sur¬ 
rounding  furnituiH' ?  (\‘rt:iinly/  adds  this  ])hilosopher  of 
luxury,  ‘  tlu‘  etfeet  was  factitious;  hut  (‘Vi'rvthing  delightful 
must  have  in  it  an  element  of  tlu'  faetiti(»us.’  Ai*t  is  ordy  a 
means  for  disguising  nature;  and  ‘reality  is  so  dismal.’  The 
lu'gent’s  saiof-fi'oiff  does  not  s(‘t*m  to  hav<‘  Immui  at  all  dis- 
turhod  hy  th(‘  popular  rumour  that  he  intmuled  to  |H)ison  tin* 
royal  child.  Ih'  was  contmit  with  poisoning  its  mind.  His 
(*haract(‘r  was  ratluT  volu])tuous  than  erm*!  ;  and  h(‘  had  not 
suffici(‘ut  enterprise  or  strength  of  will  to  phmgo  into  such  depths 
of  wicki'dness.  Ph'asure  was  his  <nio  ohjoet  in  (‘xisttuict* ;  and  he 
did  not  even  takt*  tin*  trouhh*  to  o[)jm)s(‘  the  pid»lic  |H'Hormance 
of  th(‘  trag(‘dies  ‘  (Kdipo’  and  ‘  Atlialie,’  in  whi<*h  hold  and 
palpal>h‘  allusions  W(‘re  made  to  the  popular  suspicion.  In  the 
midst  of  all  allusions  W(‘r(‘  dancing  and  feasting  came  tln^  terrors 
of  Cardinal  AllMU-oni  and  the  dread  of  a  war  with  Spain.  Sm‘h 
an  idt'a  was  sufheient  t(»  ov(‘rturn  tin*  whole  policy  ()f  Louis  XIV., 
who  might  liave  hetui  stai'tled  from  his  gravi*  hy  the  horrihlo 
i(h‘a  of  the  chha*  hraneh  of  th(‘  House  oi’  Bourhon  comhating  the 
ytmnger. 

|)omesti(‘  trouliles  tlirisdened  also  to  interfere  with  tin*  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  Ileg(‘nt.  \  strang(*  faney  came  over  tin*  l)ucln‘ss, 
Jiis  wife;  a.  setth‘d  horror  of  us(‘h*ss  existen<‘»‘,  a  disgust  tor 
lif(‘,  for  which  it  was  ditHcult  to  aeeount.  Sin*  showed  this  mis- 
anthro])V  hv  an  obstinate*  hahit  of  lying  from  morrung  to  night 
on  an  (►ttoman,  with  her  face  cov(‘r(‘d  hvcui-tains.  Nor  wen*  tht* 
prettv  daughters,  whos(*  portraits  smile  from  the  walls  of  Ver- 
sailh‘S,  d(*stined  to  a  mu<*h  happi<*r  lot.  'I’ln*  int<*m|M‘nite  habits 
of  Madanu*  de  fk^rry  liasti'ued  her  <h*ath  at  tin*  early  age  of 
twentv-four.  Mademoiselle  de  ('hartrf's  to(»k  retuge  in  the 
severities  of  Jansenism.  Mademoiselle  <h‘  Valois  was  sohl  in  mar- 
riag(‘  to  the  Duk(*  de  Modena,  .solely  for  ])olitical  n*asons.  ’Fhen 
the  seltish  ll(‘gent  becann*  W(‘ary  in  his  solitude,  and  a  strange 
de])n‘Ssion  of  .s]>irits  succee«l(‘d  to  his  disorderly  lite.  Ihit  sueh 
men  do  not  .stop  to  think.  Down,  down,  deej>er  down — or  higher 
must  the  soul  of  man  ascend:  there  is  no  .standing  »|uite  still. 
'Phis  model  ruh'r  was  ot)lig(‘d  to  drown  thought  by  plunging 
de(‘per  int*>  the  exces.s(‘s  of  humiliating  dissi|>fitio!i.  The  ( \nut 
became  a  seem*  of  midnight  orgi(*s,  dancing,  and  fea<tuig,  which 
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.still  ccIebratiHl  in  ver.sc*.'^  tinned  witli  a  tone  of  bitter 
niockerv.  The  .scorn  of  tlie  |MH)iilac(‘  was  excited  by  tlu‘  promotion 
of  the  ll(‘<;ent’s  conti<iant  to  the  rank  <d’ cardinal.  This,  .said  an 
indi^^mant  wit,  wa.s  Du  Intis  (the  wood),  of  which  princes  nia<l(‘ 
ministers,  'I'Ikmj  cann^  th(‘  ft‘arfnl  plague  of  Marseillt‘s,  supposiMi 
to  have  h('en  brought  by  a  shij>  laden  with  wool  from  Syria  ;  ami 
while  the  corpses  W(‘r(*  lying  nnhuried  in  the  sun,  the  rhymers  of 
Paris,  in  profane  verses  to  tlu‘ir  jiatnm  .saints,  could  still  j(*st  at 
such  a  .sul>j(‘ct. 

We  hasten  ovaT all  d(‘tailsi>f  a  ]M‘riod  .so  revolting  to  humanity. 
On  tin*  majoiity  of  liouis  XV.,  at  fourteen  years  old,  the  C^irdinal 
was  declared  first  ‘^lini.ster  of  th(‘  Kingdom.’  H(‘  had  .scaroi'ly 
tim(‘,  how(‘ver,  to  (‘liter  on  tht‘  dutic's  of  his  ofhee,  before  h(‘  was 
overtaken  with  sud(l(‘n  d(*ath  in  th(‘  vear  17-o.  'idle  ]\(‘m*nt 
di(‘d,  as  he  had  liv(‘d,  nearly  four  months  afti‘r  the  (\ardinal,  in 
lV‘C(*mh(‘r  «»f  th(‘  same  y(‘ar.  He  wa.s  struck  with  ajioplexy  and 
death  whilst  list(*ning  t<(  Madame  d(‘  Phalari  recounting  a  tal(‘. 

In  sjiite  (*f  his  falsi*  logic  and  unfair  r(‘pr(‘.s(‘ntation  of  facts, 
M.  (  apefigmfs  hook  furnishes  a  fi'arful  pi(*ture  of  tho.se  natiotial 
diseases  and  ahu.ses  of  tin*  <dd  cci/Z/ec  which  l(‘d  to  the  inc'vitahle 
climax  «*f  the  French  lh‘Volution.  With  .such  an  edu(*ation  a.s 
he  reC(‘ived,  wi*  must  lather  mourn  than  wondm*  at  tin*  (‘flenii- 
nate  and  vicious  chara(‘ter  of  tin*  miserahh*  Louis  XV. 

^1.  Michi'li't,  till*  celebrated  historian,  has  lately  addl'd  to  his 
recent  ]nihlications,  which  have  been  of  a  light(*r  nature  than  his 
former  elahoniti*  works,  by  a  little  v<*lume  entitled  ‘ 'Hie  Se.i.’ 
'Idle  name  of  ,lnle.s  Michelet  is  familiar  to  most  of  ii.s.  lie  was 
horn  in  171^^,  at  Paris,  where  his  father  was  engaged  in  the 
printing  of  as.signat.s.  ddirougli  mui'h  indu.stry  and  economy  on 
the  part  of  his  parents,  sutiicieiit  money  wa.s  scrajied  together  t(» 
(‘liable  the  youth,  who  early  showed  signs  of  genius,  to  commi'iice 
his  college  educatimi,  under  tin*  teaching  of  M.  Villemain  and 
M.  Li  *  ( derc.  Hen*  he  made  such  rapid  jirogre.ss  that  in  lN-1  he 
wjis  appointed  to  the  chair  of  lii.story  at  the  college  ilollin,  where 
he  also  taught  the  ancient  languages  and  jihilo.sophy  to  tin* 
student.s.  At  the  revolution  of  IS.SO,  the  remarkable  talents 
and  varied  attainments  of  M,  Michelet  caused  him  to  he  I'lected 
as  the  fittest  guardian  of  valuable  hi.sforical  documiuits,  and 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  those  archives  of  the  State 
of  which  we  have  already  .spoken.  Succe.s.se.s,  like  mis¬ 
fortunes,  seldom  come  alone  :  honours  in  thick  succe.ssion 
W(‘re  showered  upon  the  head  of  the  fortunate  historian. 
.\mongst  other  (‘ompliments  which  were  paid  to  him,  he  was 
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appointod  to  suaved  (Nuuit  Ili‘iidiard  ;is  protdss»)r  at  tin* 
Academy  of  the  Moral  Sciences.  Tp  to  this  tim.*,  M.  Michi‘let 
s(.*ems  always  to  liave  shown  a  sini^le  oyo  and  an  nnconujitiMl 
jnd^imait  in  Ins  sean'h  after  trnth.  lie  knew  tliat  historical 
(‘xactitudi*  is  not  to  lu*  I'eached  hy  lavarsav,  hnt  hv  c(nn|);irin^ 
fact  with  fact,  and  n'asonine  upon  them.  To  withhold  any  truth 
from  mankind  is  a  sm-ions  betrayal  of  trust  ;  and  yet  to  spi'ak  it 
openly  is  oth'ii  contrary  to  s(‘lf-intori‘st.  letter  animosity  and 
r(‘yeneefnl  party-f(‘(‘lin^- wen*  soon  excit(‘d  hy  M.  Miclielet’s  crusade 
against  tla*  Jesuits.  ‘  Theit'  is  no  such  thing  as  discussion,’  it  has 
been  wittily  nunarkiMl,  *  (‘xc(‘pt  betwtH'ii  ptu'sons  of  tlu'  same 
o])inion.’  ’fhe  publication  ofthrei'  books,  entitled,  ‘ ’Fhe  J(‘sidts,* 
‘The  Pri(*st, the  Woman,  and  till*  Pamily,’and  lastly  ‘’Fhe  l\‘o|)I(*,’* 
brought  upon  him  furthcM*  signs  of  disapj>roval.  Ihit,  nothing 
daunted  by  thc^se  onunous  groans  of  an  inij)eiiding  t»'mjM*st,  and 
siitficiently  contented  with  his  md»ounded  po|)\darity,  as  far  as 
tin*  stud(*nts  w(‘ie  (M)ncern(Ml,  M.  Miche|(*t  proee(‘de«l  to  maintain 
th(‘  truth  which  lie  beliey(‘d  with  a  juoud  ind(!|)end(‘nce  of  all 
r(‘sults,  ami  a  disregard  (»f  all  ulterior  ends.  In  IN  1*7,  ins  ‘  Mis- 
toi*y  of  France’  was  followed  by  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘  History 
of  th(‘  Ih'volution,’  in  which  lie  show(Ml  his  usual  determination 
utterly  t(>  .scorn  the  (‘Xp«‘di(‘nt.  In  iNol,  In*  brought  up<ni  hini- 
.self  th(‘  danger  h(‘  had  so  long  d(‘fi(Ml,  and  his  course  of  lectures 
in  thi‘ C’ollege  of  France  was  cIos(‘d  (»n  account  of  his  d<‘mocrati(‘aI 
teaching.  ’I’he  discrownecl  professor  jirote.sted  in  yain  ;  but  his 
pride  remain<*d  inyincible  as  ever.  Refusing  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance',  lie  epiitteel  his  place  at  tin*  archive's,  anel  sine'e*  the'ii  has 
e'ueleavenue'd  te»  e*e)nse»le'  hillise'lf  tor  elisajipointme'lit  anel  ne'gh'ct 
])y  fanciful  paniphle'ts  e»n  natural  histia  y  e>r  scie'ueM*.  d’he  volume' 
be'fore  us,  which  trc'ats  of  ‘  d’he'  Se'a,’  is  emly  the'  sne-ce'sseer  ed 
edhers  which  have'  ]»asse*el  tlirenigh  .seve'ral  e*elitienis,  dise*ussing 
‘The'  Rirel,’  ‘  ’I’lie*  Inse'Ct,’  ‘  Reeve*,’  aiiel  ‘  We>man.’‘f*  Many  eef  the'Se 
beeeeks  have*  b(*e*n  marr(*el  by  the  el('fe*e‘t  eef  an  unbrielle*el  imagina- 
tieen,  whicli  has  eK*casionally  giye*n  tee  the*  nieest  brilliant  passage*s 
a  ]eiu‘rile‘  anel  e*ye*n  chilelish  appe*arance*.  ’The'se*  faults  are'  le'.ss 
a])pare*nt  in  the  boeek  belbie*  ns,  which  is  eliviele*el  intee  teenr 
iliyisieens  :  the*  first  e‘ntitle*el  ‘  .V  Survey  eef  the*  Se*as,*  the*  .se'ceenel 
‘ ’rill'  ( le'lie'sis  eef  the*  Se*a,’  the  thilel  ‘ ’I'he*  ( \uie |Ue*st  of  the  Se'a,’ 
and  the*  fourth  ‘  ( !eenvalese*(‘nce*  by  the*  Se*a.’  The*  first  anel  rathe*r 
vague'  divisieen  aflbrels  M.  Mie*he*le‘t  a  fair  eeppeertunify  feer  seeliie' 
pretty  reemaiicing. 

*  J)es  Jrsvitvx,  ISta.  Du  PvDre,  la  Femme,  c(  (fr  la  Fumillc, 
istl.  Du  Peuplc.  18 1<). 
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'I'lic  t‘;*rii(*st  iiin»i\‘Ssion  %vitli  wliicli  the  M-a  ins]>irrs  us,  lu* 
tells  iis,  is  thai  ot  ovia  wln'liuiii^-  dreati  :  the  Orientals  call  it  (lir 
‘  ni^ht  ol*  the  a]»yss.’  In  Ireland  and  in  India,  its  name  is  a 
synnn3'ni  tor  Sicsert  ’  and  ‘  ni^ht’  d'li(‘  d(  )n:s  oi'  Kamsehatka, 
he  ;ussnres  us,  tinit(‘  themselves  into  ]»ands  ]>y  millions,  and  during 
lon^  ni;L;hts  howl  in  chorus  with  the  waves.  Tla*  sea  is  the  ‘land 
of  fear.’  AVhen  wi*  approach  its  margin,  we  may  know  the  }»r(>x- 
imity  i>f  the  tyrant  hy  the  hcait  attitudes  of  stunted  iix'es,  whicli. 
if  not  ciniHnetl  hy  their  ro(>ts,  would  llee  froiii  the  dc‘.st roving  winds. 
The  element  which  we  call  tiuid  nev(‘r  changes,  it  is  man  who  is 
ephemeral,  and  whose  solid  frame  is  changing  daily.  Man  lias 
sui\‘  hopes  ot*  immortality,  hut  the  si'a  appears  to  mock  at  hi> 
fragility.  ‘ To-morro\v,’  it  says, ‘thou  wilt  ]>ass  away,  lait  1  shall 
change  never.  Thy  hones  lie  |»ulverisi‘d  upon  tlu‘  cartli,  hut  the 
graial  e(juilil»rium  of  my  life  liarmonises  hourafter  hour.’  Insuch 
a  strain  M.  .Michehd  moralist's  in  his  ‘  Survey  of  tht‘  Sea.'  Plat** 
taught  us  tiiat  every  man  sees  dilierently,  and  that  tht'  twe 
of  every  human  creatuit',  in  this  sense,  is  a  nc‘W  creatitdi.  il. 
Michelet’s  monologues  about  U‘nt>r  and  majesty  would  sound 
rath(‘r  .strange  to  tlu'  cockney  who  (juit'tly  oh.serves  that  tin*  st'a 
is  ‘all  Very  well,  hut  it  takes  up  too  much  room.’ 

In  the  .si'cond  divi^i«ni,  the  ‘(h'lu'sis  ot  tin*  Sea.  wi*  d(‘scc  nd  In 
nion*  practical  scit*nce  ahuut  tiu'  tislu's,  tin*  foam,  the  polypi,  and 
the  Crustacea,  hut  <‘Ven  the.st'  subjects  are  vari(‘d  by  disijuisitions 
about  .'^ireii.s.  In  the  third  division,  the  ‘  CoiKpK'st  ot' the  Sea,’  we 
have  tin'  theories  ol  tlu*  oct'an-curn'nt,  the  law  of  ti‘m])c.st.s,  and  the 
seas  by  the  poles,  dii.scussed  and  tn-ated  in  a  nianni'r  which  is  |)er- 
hrtly  noV(‘l.  In  wlaii  M.  Micht'let  is  jdeased  to  call  ‘  liCttdixsinicc 
t>r  ‘  ( 'onvalesceiu'e  by  the  Sea,’  wt'  suddenly  find  ourselvi's  trans- 
port<‘d  into  the  t’ashinnable  life  of  modi'rn  soci(‘ty.  We  have  the 
picture  of  a  t'aded  Fri'uch  belh*,  overtaken  by  .some  nerv<*us  dis- 
onler,  decorati'd  in  vain  by  ribands  and  laces,  liating  that  ln'i* 
rivals  .should  .see  her  ugliness  by  broad  daylight,  and  that  me’.! 
with  o|K?ra-glassi‘s  should  .sj)y  at  the  ])imples  on  her  face.  J>ui 
lhe.se  baths  by  the  .sc*a  are  unfortunatidy  the  re.s(Hi.s  of  fashion, 
aJid  tiu'  ])ale,  shuddering  cn*atui\‘  mu.st  face  the  monst(‘r  who  is 
to  cure  her.  At  first  the  unpitying  eh*ment  treats  her  rudely, 
and  brings  out  still  further  infelicities  in  tlu'  skin,  which  liumilialc 
the  unfortunate  creature.  But  after  a  little  while  the  changt'  is 
miraculous.  No  Rowland  s  K.alydor  ever  worki'd  sucli  wtuidcrs. 
.\  It  or  a  periot!  of  waiting,  tin*  husband  returns  to  tind  his  wile 
voting,  gav.  and  fri'sh,  as  in  tin*  davs  of  lier  voutli ;  ainl  this  ch.ann- 
ing  /v;/nr<*7i/,scc/KV’,  M.  Michelet  tells  us,  with  a  droll  simplicity, 
isa  matter  t*f  fact,  and  of  daily  oicurrence.  In  .spitt*  of  tliesc  little 
iKlditics,  the  book  is  full  of  .siniide  beauti(‘S,  and  will  amply  repay 
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d<‘li-ht  in  natun*  ainl  nntlmsiasin  for  hor  woikKts.  Iiav('  a  jwrn- 
liar  attraction  ot  tlioir  own.  \\  t*  wish  wc  i*onld  s;iv  as  luiicli  for 
the  ‘  Four  St‘asons  :*  Skotchc‘s  fnnn  Natnn*,’  hy  Finest  Foydean, 
whicli  ahonnd  with  the  most  object ionalile  sentimentality,  and 
are  marre<l  hy  many  faults  in  point  of  tasti‘.  We  ri'^ret  this 
the  iiKUe,  as  M.  Feytlean  has  great  facility  of  language,  and  his 
style  is  suggi‘stiv(‘  and  jm*tnr('sijiu‘,  while  he  has  already  obtained 
an  almost  nnhonnded  popularity  hy  thi‘  piihlication  of  novids, 
«‘ntitled  ‘  Fanny,’  and  ‘  l)ani(‘l.’  Of  the  sort  of  tiction  with  which 
France  is  innndat(‘d,  and  its  lihrarii's  ovmdoiK'  at  pri‘sent,  pt‘rhaj)s 
the  I(‘Ss  which  is  said  tin*  hotter,  d’he  xtf  rveilUf  mr  ot  tin*  jiress, 
which  mak(‘s  it  dangerous  for  men  to  hazard  such  opinions  as 
ihose  of  Samuel  Vincent,  or  Ernest  lhaian,  nc'ver  intertia'i's  with 
the  liherty  ot  Ah'Xaiidre  l)umas,  or  Oeorge  Sand.  Food  like  this 
is  ])oison  for  the  jH‘<»j)le.  Ik‘tt<‘r  wtuild  it  he  that  onr  daughters 
wen*  not  taught  French,  than  that  such  garhage  should  he  ad- 
mitteil  to  tin*  fashionahh*  hoarding-sch<K>l,  oi*  that  the  vacant  hour 
])etw(‘{‘n  the  lati‘  hreakfast  aiul  tin*  (‘V(‘ning  hall  slnmld  Ik*  (k*cu- 
j)i(*d  in  pond(‘ring  over  jiages  which  might  more  worthily  go  to 
teed  a  hinitin*.  ‘(Jood  aims  do  not  always  mak(*  goo<l  ho(>ks;’  hut. 
we  may  allow  soiiK'thing  to  fair  int»‘ntions  I'ven  if  tin*  result  he, 
as  it  too  (d'ten  is,  surface-pictuix‘s,  ‘  pretty,  cold,  and  false*,’ instead 
of  the*  glowing  pc.ssion  and  wild  (‘nthnsiasm  of  the  misguid(‘d 
S(‘ntinn*ntalist  who  (as  Whudsworth  Siiy.s)  would  h‘t  his  mind 
<lw(‘ll  ‘on  visionary  views,  till  his  ey(‘s  stream  with  tears.’ 

In  Italian  liteiature  we  must  not  forget  to  mention  M.  Pii*tn» 
Fraticelli's  ‘  Life  (»f  Dante  .Vlighieri,’  which  has  heen  compiliMl 
lioni  the  docninents  colleet(‘d  hy  ( linse'pjie  Pelli."!"  llegretting  the 
nu'agre*  information,  and  tlai  inaccurate*  hieigraphies  which  e.\ist(*d 
with  n*gard  to  tin*  ce*lehrat(!d  jMM*t,  M.  F(*lli  cons(*e*rat(‘<l  sonu*  ot 
the  hot  years  of  his  lite  to  the  patriotic*  task  ot  collecting  mate*rials 
for  a  larger  and  mon*  car(*fnl  memoir.  When  the  warp  and  woof 
W(‘n*  readv  for  mannfaetnre.  death  inte*rrnpt<‘el  the*  historian  in  his 
lahonr,  and  Fraticc'lli  has  <‘nde‘avonre*«l  to  finish  his  woik.  The 
rc'sult  ot*  this  conscie*nti<ni.s  in(h*ave»nr  is  a  h(M»k  which  may  not 
prove  very  int(*n‘sting  to  the  g<*n(*ral  n*aeh*i’;  .Much  ot  the*  iniorma- 
tion  is  presented  like*  raw  inat<*rial,  in  the*  form  of  notes,  which 
'(unewhat  interrupt  the*  C(»n.s(*cutiv(.*  thrt‘ael  of  tin*  narrative,  and 
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useful  fnr  n‘fer(‘n(*e  to  the  careful  student,  are  aiivthini; 
hut  attractive  to  the  ^oneral  r(‘ader.  The  first  tliree  e]iai)tei> 
are  (i<*votc‘(l  to  disiaissiuiL;’  tlu*  origin  and  ancestry  of  tlK‘  fannlv 
of  AIiglii(‘ri,  and  tlie  descent  of  the  FranoijKini. 

Vawnino  out  tlase  elaborate  details,  tlie  r(‘ad(‘r  comes  at  la^t 
to  s(un(‘  <lescri|)tion  of  tin*  hirth  of  Dante,  d'his  auspicious  event 
has  occasioned  much  si|Uabhliuo  amongst  astrologers,  each  Iumh-,; 
anxious  for  the  jui'-tauiiuMice  of  his  favourite  star,  but  it  is  at 
hist  tixi'd  on  May  1  fth,  ll^bo,  at  Florence.  Hoccaci(>  has  h*ft 
us  a  |)h‘asing  portrait  (d  L)»*lla,  the  mother  of  the  j»oet.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  boy  lost  his  fath(‘r  iii  the  Visir  l-7o,  from  which 
time  th(‘  attentive  im»ther  devotecl  lau'stdf  witli  diligmico  to  Ina- 
son’s  education,  expecting  gi*eat  things  from  a  youth  who  wa> 
<li‘scend(‘d  from  the  noble  ( 'acciaguida,  wh(>  fell  in  the  ( h  usadcs. 
The  iK'xt  e])isode  of  any  authenticity  is  the  me(‘ting  with 
Deatrii*e  Portanari,  at  her  fatlnu’s  house.  It  is  curious  to  f»ne\ 
thi*  pn*cocious  boy  of  tcui  y(‘ars  ohl  conceiving,  at  i\  juvenile 
entertainnumt,  such  an  ♦‘xtraordiuary  attachment  for  a  jnvttx 
little  girl  of  nine,  that  from  this  instant,  as  l>occaci«»  t<*lb 
us,  her  image  was  never  etface^l  from  his  h(‘art.  The  child, 
Beatrice,  was  said  at  this  tinn*  t«»  1m‘  (»f  such  a  ixdined  and 
»‘x«|uisite  app('aranc(‘,  that  she  seemed  t<>  belong  to  ln‘aven 
lather  than  to  earth.  Danti*  setuns  (‘ver  to  have  consi»leicd 
her  as  sonu'thing  ditlermit  from  tl(*sh  and  blood.  He  ne\i‘r 
sought  for  a  neanu*  ae« juaintance  with  her,  but  as  a  child  the 
thought  of  luM*  would  satisfy  Ids  ‘  dumb  y(‘arnings  ami  hidden 
appetites' aftiT  something  not  of  this  (‘arth.  \Vht*n  tlnw  gr ‘W 
older,  he  nev(‘r  dr(*amt  of  aspiring  to  h<‘r  liatnl,  but  thougiit 
of  her  in  his  transcemlental  atfi'ction  as  an — 

*  Interpreter  between  tlie  go(D  and  men, 

Who  looked  all  native  to  lu'r  pla<*e,  and  yet 
On  tiptoe  seenuvl  to  touch  upon  a  spliere 
Too  gross  to  tread.’ 


When  H'atrici*  was  maribal,  Dante,  win*  was  content  t  > 
worship  his  star  at  a  distance,  and  perha]>s  was  partialis 
awar(‘  that  a  nt'anu*  proximity  might  diminish  his  eistatic 
feelings,  TU'ver  thought  of  j«‘aKuisy  ;  but  when  she  di(*d,  at  the 
pnMuature  age  of  twmity-two,  his  soul  was  ])lung(‘d  into  a 
paralysis  of  despair.  Iloccacio  tells  us  his  atlliction  was  so 
j>n*tbuiul  that  his  friends  believed  In*  cotdd  nt'vrn*  r(‘Covcr  the 
sluK'k.  l>ut  all  this  was  tending  to  a  full  devtdopnnmt  ot  the 
]XH*t’s  pi>wers.  d’oo  many  of  the  other  facts  .and  d.ates  ot  hi> 
lite  have  been  hopelessly  hwt.  Brunetto  Latini  we  know  ;us  o’ae 
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of  liis  instructors,  and  (diido  Cavalcanti,  (Jiotto,  (^isclla,  and 
Forest*  \V(‘rc  amongst  Ids  friends.  Ili*  excelled  in  all  the  arts,  and 
was  [aoticii'Ut  in  paintiiiju'.  A  few  yt‘ars  after  the  death  of  Bea- 
trict*,  he  niarrit‘d  (lt*nMna  Donati,  hy  wlnnn  he  had  five  sons  and 
oii(*  daiiLchter.  1  he  tame  ot  l)anti‘s  wisdom,  and  his  nnsw<*rv- 
ine  ti(h‘lity  and  hii^h  jnndemv,  gained  him  a  |U‘rmajient  re|Mita- 
tion  anion!L;st  his  f(*llow-m(‘n,  so  that  in  I  .*>()()  Ik*  was  (‘h‘Cted  oik* 
of  the  jnim’s  of  Flort'iice.  But.  adversity  and  t«*ial  wt‘re 
a]>)>oint(‘d  to  incri‘as(‘  his  str(‘ni;th.  'rin*  ahnses  of  tin*  Papaev. 
and  tin*  disai;T(‘(‘ments  and  distn*ss(‘s  of  his  native  coimtrv  weii^hed 
iijion  liisnjM  iLjht  sjurit,  and  made  him  urit'Vc*  over  tin*  misfortunes 
of  this  disjointe<l  liti*.  Tin*  disecu’d  hetw(*en  t he  ( hiei))hs  and 
tin*  ( ihil K*llim‘S  was  soon  an!4nienti‘d  hy  ihosi*  of  the  Neri  and 
tlK*Bianchi.  "fln'M*  |>arti«‘s  were  ev(‘r  channini;'  and  swerving*, 
aecordine  to  motives  of  «‘xtortion,  and  miimated  hy  jiolitical 
r(*asons.  lint  l>ant(*,  who  remained  linn  on  tin*  sid(*  ot’  the 
o|>j>r(‘sst‘d,  and  was  consistmit  in  his  condm*t  throiiL^hont.  soon 
drew  upon  himself  tlu*  odium  of  ail  these  parties,  mid  tin* 
hatr(‘d  ot  Bonitace  \  III.  Beinin'  talselv  accns(Ml  hv  tin*  aid  ot 
tori;'e(l  docnna'iits,  his  Ikhisi*  and  his  lands  were  pillai^vd,  and 
like*  an(*ther  .\risti<les,  who  was  to(*  just  tor  a  elet’raeh'el  pe*oph', 
Ik*  was  elriv(*n  int<>  tin*  lini4e*rinn  eh*ath  e>t  exih*,  t«>ss(*d  alMnit  las 
Ik*  savs  of  himself),  like*  a  nKhh*rl(*ss  and  hatt(*r«*el  ve*sse*l,  troin 
j>ort  to  |>ort,  hy  tin*  hh*ak  wiml  of  Ltrit*vons  poverty. 

lint  we,  dull  ami  short -si^hte*^!  as  we*  are,  se'e*  not  olte*n  to  tin* 
thll  (*nd  of  things,  and  pe*rversely  snatch  at  troasnre*s  ot  which 
it  is  we ‘II  We*  sholllel  sntfe*!*  the  leess. 


AVorlvS  often  to  some  fair  accoiuplislimeait, 

Whie’li  we  impatient,  piirhliml,  cannot  pee, 

And  in  oar  ea^erne*!«8  ptretcli  forth  an  ea^er  hand. 

And  that  one  act  mars  all.' 

llael  llonK‘r  ne‘Ve*r  lu'cn  afHie*te*el,  the*  woilel  mi^ht  have*  niisse*ei 
its  tirst  poe*t  :  hael  .Milteni  met  hi*tm  e>ve‘rtake*n  hy  that  melane*he)ly 
hlindiK*ss,  we*  had  lost  his  nmst  ma!^mitice*nt  Weak  :  ami  hael  I)ante* 
m*ver  hee*n  e‘xih*el,  whe‘r(*  hael  h(*e*n  the*  ‘  |)ivina  ( 'oinme'elia  ’  ? 

Bitte*!’  was  the*  tiimnlt  in  the  j)e>e*t’s  send  ;  vie)lent  at  time's  the 
ann'e*r  ami  hatre*d  whie*h  ravaL,n*el  his  he'art  ;  hnt  he*  here*  himse'lt 
|n-omlly  umler  aelve'isity,  nohly  re  fnsini;'  an  otfe*r  te>  re*turn  to 
Flore'iice^  eni  ceaielitioii  e)f  pnhlie'ly  asking  paiehiii  ami  thus 
e»tft*neiing  his  e)wn  ce>nscience*. 

With  the*  (*xc(*ptie)n  of  the*  nsurjang  Be>niface*,  I )ante*  nsnally 
])rcse‘rves  a  preiml  sil(*nce  with  resp(*ct,  te>  his  personal  e‘ne*mie;s. 
lie*  se'e'ins  te)  have  inclnelc<l  the*m  in  his  pe>eni  aimaigst  the*  shaele*s 
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ot  tlioM*  In'ini^.s  who,  haviii'H’  doin*  iioitln'r  i^oimI  nor  ovii, 
witliout  ‘pruiso  <m'  hliOm*,'  and  wiao  iiundKaed  iji  otianity  in  tin* 
siinio  i.*aU‘^tHT  as  thosi*  anj^^ols  in  tin*  rehnllion  of  tla* 

fclcstial  liosts,  foui^lit  ncitlior  for  (lod  nor  against  him.  'I'hi.M* 
won*  not  so  fallon  in  turpitude  as  the  "cdtfivi,*  who  W(‘ro  hopo- 
lossly  dopraved  ;  and  yet  Virgil  sijys  of  thorn,  ‘  X(nt 

(h  lni\  itiit  (fiidi'ilii  c  jHlssit/ 

'riio  |uM‘ni  whii'li  c'hroniolos  tin*  trials  and  (h*sti»iy  of  tin* 
liuman  race,  dopiots  likowisi*  tho  history  of  tin*  poot's  iniaa-  life  ; 
liow  lir  passed  from  tlio  ‘hell  of  stru^'^le  to  tin*  lieavon  of 
victory,’  and  his  <losiro  for  tho  future  or  tin*  second  life.  Tlh* 
Ahhd  <lo  Liimmonais  well  oonsid(*rs  this  mamiiHci'ut  ]>oom  as  a 
nnmumont  of  tlio  middle  ai^cs.  ‘(dand,  terrihle,  and  lui;ul)riou>,’ 
he  .s;iys.  ‘  is  the  immense  aj>[)arition  of  pjust  times.  One  feels  a^ 
if  witnessing  a  mighty  funeral,  and  Iist(‘nine- to  the  servic*e  of  tli.> 
dead  in  a  hu^e  cathedral  drap(*d  with  hlaek.  \ r\  meanwhile  a 
hreath  of  life,  of  a  life  destined  to  assunn*  a  hii;ln*r  and  piiivr 
develojunent  than  that  wlfn*h  has  exj)ired,  )>asses  throuoji  the 
aisles,  and  rist‘s  to  the  vaulte<l  nxd’  of  the  iimnen.si'  editiee.  'flie 
Lrrt‘at  poem  i.'.  at  one**  a  tomh  and  a  cradle:  the  s))lendi<l 
«»f  a  world  pa.ssine  away;  tin*  cradh*  of  a  dawnin;^*,  brighter 
world  to  ciUin*.  It  i>  tin*  jnuch  which  unites  two  temj>les  ;  tije 
tt'inple  <»f  the  jKist,  and  the  temph*  of  the  future.  Nin'ht  still 
hrood>  (O'er  the  W(Mld,  hut  tin*  horizon  is  str(‘aked  with  tin* 
i'oniiiJL;  dawn.’  A  hi*tter  ae< juaintanet*  with  tin*  minor  and  jp.o.se 
writings  of  |)ant(‘  would  amply  rmvard  thelahour  of  tin*  student, 
and  dis>ipat(*  many  (*f  the  (*rrors  comiinady  (*nt(*rtained  as  to  the 
ehaiaet(*r  and  ojiiniotis  ol  the  or(*at  thinki*r.  ‘l>anl(*,  say> 

•  loM*ph  .Mazzini,  ‘  hoth  as  a  man  and  a  po(*t,  stands  the  lir>t  oj 
that  rac(*  (►!’  mighty  sul»jeetiv(*  think(*rs  who  stam]»  tin*  iiupre.^' 
ot  tlu*ir  own  individuality  hoth  upon  tin*  actual  W(uld  and  upon 
that  which  they  er(*at(*.  Ih*  is  oin*  of  tliosi*  of  whom  wc*  tuny 
say,  in  the  spirit  ai'  an  old  h*eend,  that  th(*y  h*ave  tln'ir  in*aoe 
upon  tln*ir  windinL;-sln*(*t.' 

Ah/  iHfssiiitf,  W(*  may  call  the  attentioti  of  our  n*aders  to  a 
r(*cent  editi(ni  (»f  N(*umanu’s  int(*r(*stino'  history  of  the  ‘  Knulish 
1  Kuninions  in  Asia.’*  Charles  Frederick  N(*umann  was  horn  at 
licichmans-ilorf,  near  l»;imh(‘rn',  I  )ec(*inlK*r  «:ind,  I71*N.  l)eloni;- 
ine  to  a  poor  dewish  family.  In*  at  first  (*ntered  into  tradi*  at 
Frankhu't-upoti-Maiin*,  till  his  lit(*rary  studies  im|»elled  him  to 
r(*liin|uish  a  eallitiiL;  incompaiihh*  with  his  favouriti*  pursuits. 
StudyiuL;' at  tin*  rniv(*rsiti(‘s  of  Heidt'lhero' and  Munich,  he  soon 

*  (it  si'hicJitt'  </rv  liviches  in  Asicn.  You  Karl  Fricdricli 
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l»rc;i]no  of  thi*  truth  of  the  Cliristi.ni  rolioion,  nmi 

was  a])poiiUoil  ])rof(\v>or  of  history  at  Spin*  in  till  h(‘  lost 

th(‘  chair  in  c*ons(Mpi('nc(‘  ot  a  pri*nnil»j^ati(Hi  of  his  lihoral 

political  opitiions.  In  1S*J.S  la*  r«‘pain‘(l  ti*  Paris,  whcn‘  In*  con- 
tiniunl  his  arduous  study  of  tin*  oiirntal  lan^naju'i^s,  and  after  a 
sliort  visit  to  London  (‘inharkt'd  the  tollnwini^*  V(*ar  for  a  jonriu'V 
to  India  and  (’hina.  Ij(*ini4  <‘tn)noveri'd  to  forma  (’hinest*  lihrarv 
for  the  lK‘nt‘tit  of  (h'rinany,  this  ind(‘fatitj^ahle  man  eolh*(*ted 
ahont  10,(100  \'olnm«'s  (of  :dl  hranehes  of  literature),  of  which 
ahniit  ^joOO  W(‘i’<‘  d(*>tiin‘d  for  tin*  lihrarv  at  l>(*rHn. 

In  I  SSI  M.  Neumann  was  (*h*ctt*d  professor  at  tin*  Lniversitv 
of  .NFunich,  wln*n*  his  lectnr(*s  (troatiinj^  «'f  tin*  political  and 
literary  liistorv  of  tin*  ]>rincip:d  Asiatic  nations)  W(*re  hailed 
wit]^  enthusiasm,  atid  thron^’(*d  hy  an  att('ntivi*  andi('n(“(*.  Verv 
popular  amongst  tin*  stinf'uts  of  (h'rmany,  winning’  in  hi" 
manners,  and  (*hMjU(*nt  in  his  sp(*ech,  M.  Neumann  j)<>ss(*ss(‘d 
considerahh*  intluenec*  ov(*r  others,  hut  was  im]»rudent  enounh  to 
heeoine  ai^ain  mixed  up  with  ])oliti('al  aftairs  dmiiiLT  tin*  ao-itat(*d 
years  of  ISfTand  IStS.  His  (‘vident  sympathy  with  tlnMH'Vo- 
lutionary  mov<‘ment  around  hitu,  with  his  hold  and  foarloss 
av<*wal  ot’  democratieal  opinions,  w*'!-r  this  tinn*  too  opoidv 
known  to  he  pass(*d  over  with  immunity  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
clamours  of  tin*  pupils,  and  tin*  lo.ss  to  the  svovo/.s  of  Munich, 
the  l(*arned  ]»rof(*ssor  was  (*xiled  in  ISoif  Amongst  liis  numei’ous 
W('rks  W(*  may  menti'»n  his  ‘  K>say  on  tin*  History  ot’  Armenian 
Lit('rature,’ wliieh  appeared  in  iS.'h’l;  his  ‘  Asiatic  Studies,’  1  S,S7  * 
his  ‘  Histeny  of  the  (’hineso  Km])ire,’  lSl-7‘.  and  lastly, -his 
‘Nations  of  tin*  Interior  of  llus>ia,'*  an  e^say  which  was 
erowiK'd  ]>y  the  Kicnch  Institute. 

It  is  to  h(*  rep’i'ttf'd  that,  in  ."pit«*  of  tin*  inter(*st  of  tin*  snh- 
j«*ct,  ainl  tin*  value  of  the  materials  (*o!|eet<*d  in  the  history  ot' 
the  ‘  I*aio|ish  J)('mi]non"-  It?  Asia,’  tin*  lieaviness  of  tin*  style  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  tin*  ac(*ujnulation  ot’ le.-irnitin’ with  which 
it"  na'H(*s  an*  oveiloaded,  will  rendei*  it  entirely  untit  for  i^enoral 
rc'adino*.  d'ho  inui('es  ot  Lord  Minto,  Sir  .lames  Prooke,  Sir 
(’harl(*s  Napi(*r,  Lord  Atnherst,  with  Lord  H(*n(inck  and  tin* 
li(*torm  moV(*numt,  as  vi(*wed  from  a  f)reioner’s  |>oint  of  siojit, 
cannot  fail  to  lx*  inten*stin'L;  ;  hut  tin*  information  is  unf  ntu- 
tiat(*lv  !Lciv(*n  in  an  (*ncvclopa‘diac,  methodical,  and  W(*arisom(* 
matun*r.  Tl  le  sec^'ud  volutin*  ot  this  work  sn|.|.l  i('s  us  with 
descriptimis  of  the  peculiarities  ot  l)uddhi"m  and  the  Drahmins, 
the  influence  rif  the  mi""ionari<*s  in  Asia,  and  the  |H»licy  ot 
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the  Je>iiit>  in  t'hina.  Wo  have  ;u\vnnt>  el  aiul 

S;%ra wak.  i»l  Art'i:hani>tan  and  Soinde.  of  the  various  in 

India,  and  the  jHvnliaritits  i*f  the  Ohine?^'  as  a  }v\'plo.  t  tirivHKNlv 
i  the  dale  i*f  the  tirst  e\iition  of  this  work  is  that  tneinoi- 

ahle  l.SoT. 'vlu  n  IH  w<|K4}»er  after  newsivijvr  wi  t\'  thrilling:  our 
heart.'  with  atxv Hints  of  luiskries  which  made  our  fancit\i  trial> 
♦Iwindle  into  ]upuy  slKuh‘w>  :  and  when,  hv  our  t.vmforiahle 
fin  'idr>  in  happv  Kngland.  we  ^\mld  no  longer  nui's<'  our  Musi- 
hilities  in  xdti.'h  enjoyment,  forg^^ntinir  the  trvnihles  of  others 
Invaux*  we  were  not  |H‘r>onally  iHUioernevl  in  tliem.  hut  the 
m»^>t  St  Ifish  of  us  i\»uKi  not  K'  indid'ermit :  when  the  exi>teiuv  of 
human  tv‘rruptit»n  aiul  piilt  was  powerfully  imnioht  IkUoix'  our 
minds,  autl  horr«*r<  which  wt*uhl  have  >uit<d  the  ^K>omy  imairi- 
nati»*n  of  a  Ihmie  were  enacted  in  our  tovn  dominion'.  tlu>t 
previous  to  this  fearful  tra^nnly.  M.  Neumann  luni  heeii  piviulK 
writiiii;.  ‘  What  a  happiness  for  all  uncultivatt\i  nations  if 
they  i'ould  W‘  fort\Hl  for  a  tinu‘  to  suhmit  tt»  the  Kneli'ii  rule  :  if 
tliev  couKl  Iv  iducatetl  hv  Kn^didimen.  and  traiiievi  t  ‘  itVvune 
ix  astuiahle  nu  inlvrs  of  .'»K‘iety  !’  'rhere  is  a  ivrtain  :ruth  in 
this.  Kvery  nation  has  its  time  of  childluKHl  and  matnriiv  a> 
well  as  1‘very  indiviilual :  aiul  to  throw  oti*  the  vt'ke  tH'fere  the 
time  is  iHTtain  ruin.  Nor  can  we  force  the  intellect  into  unna¬ 
tural  privt.K‘ity.  The  amateur  naturalist  may  mil's!'  a  chrysalis 
in  a  warm  i\»om,  till  tin*  }>H>r  hutterrly  is  si't  free,  in  winnu'.  Hut 
in  vain  d»‘es  it  siut'atl  its  wine>  to  lu'aveii,  .soi'kine-  for  the  sun- 
.shine  ami  the  Hiovers.  Hetoiv  tin'  first  sprino  day  ivme.'.  it  inu>t 

die. 

I'ut  mawkish  sensihility  aiul  real  iKuevolence  are  a.'  far  from 
each  other  ;is  the  ]H>h‘s.  False  indiilgeiuv  is  a  huiulreil  ih'ixu'cs 
ri'movi'il  from  tnu*  kindne.ss.  *  Su fieri nu's.'  it  ha>  he!*n  saiil. 
‘an*  kiuovleilu!'  enahliiij^'  us  to  ai*t  from  t'xptaieihe.  Pros- 
}K‘rity.  ;i.s  it  has  Ikh-u  nanarked,  was  the  hU'ssiuii  in  tin*  Ohl 
're.^tanient,  hut  ailversity  is  .si^metinies  a  hU'ssinof  uinler  the  new 
dis|H‘ns;itii»n.  Ainl  let  us  hope  that  Kmrlainl  will  come  hath 
from  lier  late  trial  with  a  .si*n‘in‘r  as|H'ct,  a  in»hK'r  ilecision.  ainl  a 
nn>ro  jK'rfect  C!»n.sistency.  n'aily  to  ri.si*  to  lu-r  hii^her  ami  nnux* 
.siiennl  dutii's  ;  K‘t  us  liojK*  that  she  will  in»  lono\*r  ii^niti*  tin* 
jK>wih*r  or  s;ilve  the  swonl  which  may  he  usi*!!  ai^iinst  herselt. 
in‘r  Ik*  temptetl  to  undi'irate  the  maiiuitinh*  of  the  e\il  .'In* 
has  esCiijHil.  Natii^nal  trouhU*s  are  often  synonynn>us  with 
natiiUial  jinlgments.  In  the  late  ca.se  we  havi*  learnt  a  le.ss»*ij 
which  has  het'ii  written  in  letters  !»f  hlinnl — a  le.sson  which  W  !' 
slnuild  do  well  to  lay  t!»  heart,  if  we  Winihl  not  havt*  Fpliarsin 
written  on  the  walls  !*f  our  dominions — that  ini!(uity  and  iih»laliy 
cannot  Ik*  conniveil  at  hv  a  f'hristian  people  ;  or  that  the  goilli- 


noss  ot  tlu'  tt'w  oanuot  v\Muuoi;u't  tho  \':\rv'loN>novx  ot  tho 
rhi<  is  no  snhjivt  to  Iv  >iv'kon  ot'  in  i\nlt'  tonu:^  Wo  s^'arvvK 
know  Ikwx  miu'h  wo  Kno  vMir  otMintrv.  till  tho  '  orv  of  tho  vvmmon 
motitor*  :tw;\koi\>  tho  tili:il  instinot  it\  vmw  ho,‘Ut>  ’Hutt  ono  >>onl 
‘  Kn^laiul'  is  Kniiul  \:|»  wit  It  our  \loatvst  tir>  \>f  kittvlnsl  ait^i  of 
Iv'vo,  It  thrills  tlnvu^it  our  sttvttc  luou  as  tho  truu\|vt  of  Ivatth' 
>tii'S  tho  hUnnl  of  tho  \\ar-hoi>o.  It  i^  as>\viati^l  sx ith  sotuo  of 
tho  Uv^hlo"!  ihHsi>  of  lu^vloru  lituv'N  and  >ou\o  vxf  tlu'  uuvst  s^xh'u^liil 
ax'liiovoiuonts  of  lu^:ov\.  It  is  pt\vi\»U''  to  us  as  thoir  sttoxxx 
mouutaius  aiv  lioar  to  tho  S\\i>s.  or  tht'  >olitarv  iwlatN  of  l.oKa- 
non  to  tiio  oxiU^l  Kahhis,  It  oarrio>  xxith  it  ouot'jiy  au»i  ituio- 
]H'iuionv't‘.  auvl  uu'u  U*w  U'foix'  it  as  tltoy  wouKl  In'tou'  M>tux' 
ntastor-spirit : 

*  i\ihn  :is  HU  iiuilor  o\irr»'nt  sirv'nj;  to  \lrAw 
M  ’.liioas  of  xx.ivos  mio  itself.' 

Alul  w  i:t  uoo  iNMUi's  thi>  .NUiVos^  au^l  this  poxxi'r  *  Why  arx'  tho 
iK'i'aU'i  v'o\oro\l  with  tuir  tloot>  ,  Wlt\  arx' our  tiac''  pjatuoil  oit 
foroi^4U  ''horos  J  Ilut  lu'v'atiso  wo  haxt'  tho  .MVtx't  of  .Ntix'Uuitli  attxl  of 
uuiou.  aiul  InvaUsM'  our  fax  out  oil  ovuutrx  i>  in  |v\^>M‘.s.siott  of  tluvM' 
jowi'l>  of  truth,  faith,  atui  so\iU\l  pritioiplo.  .^o  ittvossarx  to  tlto 
happino><  of  luankiiul.  auil  n'souotl  h\  tho  Sixn  of  IuhI  fnuu  tlu' 
sopuloiuxs  of  tho  |va>t.  Ni'UhIv  will  uotiy  that  f Christianity  is 
tho  .sivrot  of  Kuijlaiurs  powor.  M.  Nouutami  has  ^Ixvolt  on  this 
priuoiplt' of  jjovoruiuont  aiui  tntiuiuli' in  all  tho  ohaptiusi  of  his 
hoi'k.  Atal  for  this  n'asott  aU'Uo  wo  haxt'  a  woll-i;i\>ut\»hHl  hixjH' 
that  no  fuTuro  (uhhou  will  writo  tho  oauscs  ixf  our  isuuttrv’s 
iloi'liuo.  Konto  attil  I'ahvlou  haxi'  fallou.  thoiH't' is  iloi^raih  il, 
auii  Niuox'olt  is  hurioii  in  tho  oaith  :  hut  uouo  ot  th«'si'  woro  wit* 
nossos  K‘r  tho  truth  i»f  tux\l.  ‘I'hov  hail  no  i'hrisliau  luissiou  to 
fultil.  aiul  wo  worKl  to  I'vau^oliso.  Aiul  if  Kii^lau^l.  iu  tho  ful- 
noss  of  hor  prosporitv  iu  tiuu's  |K»st,  has  hoi'u  guilty  of  an  orror 
txwxanls  luilia.  iu  I'Uvloaxouriui;^  tt»  rotluoo  a  lais^o  oiass  ot  iutolli- 
’^out  vrvMtmws  to  tlu'  stato  ot  tiaao  utaohiuos.  tit'ijlootiui;  thoii 
x'tluoatiou  aiul  t'uli^hlouuu'ut.  aiul  foiLiottiu;.i  tliat  .vo//«/or#Vf'  \,as 
tho  Kri'iu'h  (‘all  it  o(  sooiotx’.  h\*  whii'li  ('Vt'ry  tu('iuhi*r  (»t  it  hi'- 
(‘(Xiuos  r(‘S|H)Usihlo  for  tiu'  wi'llht'iui*  (*f  tlu'  otht'rs  ;  it  sh(*  has 
oulpahly  oi»uuix ('«!  at  th»‘ir  o«>ntiuuatt(‘»‘  iu  a  (U'kasiuv:^  r(*lii;iou. 
surrouudiui;  lu'r.Si'lf  with  tiuih'r,  aud  woiuhuit^i;  that  a  spark 
should  ii^idti'  it  *.  U(*w'  is  thi'  tiiui',  hy  a  (‘ousisti'ut  (‘(»urs('  (»l  0(*u- 
duot.  to  rtMuialv  a  past  luistako.  Ia‘t  us  uot  t(»rLiOt  that  ntt'U 
thus  sidului'd,  aud  uot  lH>uud  to  thoir  alK'niaiu't*  hy  tii's  (»l  ath'('- 
tiou  ov  li'sprot.  will  1k‘  suri'  to  riso  at  siuall  thiuijs.  t'ix  il  ^^»(*r• 
(.‘iou  is  iiupossihh'  in  luattors  of  I’ousoii'uoi' ;  hut  1(»V(' is  iutiuiti' lu 
its  iuodi‘s  ot  ai'tiou,  xvorkiuj^  tm.so(*u,  iu  siliMu'i*  aud  iu  strouotli, 
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‘now  contrac-liil  to  an  iiulivi^iiial  soul,  and  now  circulating 
tliroui^djout  a  wliolt*  nation.’  The  i^Tcat  ohstacle  to  everything' 
gotul  in  niodevn  tinu's  is  the  U*ii<lenoy  to  look  to  thi‘  expedient. 
\V(*  want  national  c«»urage  to  d<»  right,  *as  well  as  private  earnesl- 
in*>s.  !t  has  heeii  well  Siiiil,  ‘  Apj^eaianccs  are  to  us  what  th(‘ 
Kat<  s  w<‘re  to  the  (Ireek.s.’ 


SHORT  NOTICES. 


I^"'OK  the  tirst  lifiie  it  is  probable  we  siiall  soon  be  able  to  possess 
the  works  ot*  llowe  in  a  pleasant  and  really  readable  form. 
\Vt*  an*  glad  to  receive  the  jmonuse  of  this  in  the  first  volume.  The 
ll  or/i  M  (tfjohii  /foire,  J/.A.  ]^ol.  /.  The  JJlesscdncs-s  of  ihe  Jiifjhfroiifi ; 
The  y<tuitii  of  thin  Mortal  Life ;  a  ml  MaiTn  Creation  in  a  lloly^  hut  a 
Mutable  State.  With  a  tjencral  Preface  by  ILenrij  Itoyern.  (Religious 
Tract  Society.)  The  guarantee  to  the  value  of  this  edition  is  that  it 
will  be  edited  by  Henry  Rogers,  whose  liife  of  llowe  is  already  well 
known  to  all  readers  of  this  order  of  literature.  AVe  are  gfad  to 
know  that  this  work,  which  has  long  been  out  of  print,  will  also  be 
included  in  this  edition.  In  a  most  lucid  and  able,  although  brief 
preface,  the  editor,  with  freipient  touches  of  his  own  especial  humo¬ 
rous  style,  stati's  the  conditions  of  his  editorship;  and  from  this  we 
lt*arn  tliat,  while  it  will  be  fenced  by  every  judicious  and  consci('n- 
tious  li'gard  to  tlu*  works  in  hand,  it  will  bo  no  nominal  labour.  The 
frecpient  ambiguity  of  tlu*  ])agesof  llow’e  is  well  known.  This  ambi¬ 
guity  is,  no  doubt,  traceable  to  the  peculiarly  awkward  punctuation, 
and  the  incessant  use  of  ‘  parenthetical  hooks  the  frequent  needless 
use  of  italics;  and  to  the  strewing  of  tl'.e  actual  Scripture  rcl'erences 
<»ver  the  whole  l)age,  instead  of  removing  them  to  the  foot.  The 
sentences  of  Jlowe  are  frequently  most  bewildering.  ‘One  would 
almost  imagine,’ says  Air.  Rogers,  ‘  that,  feeling  their  preposterous 
length,  he  thought  they  would  appear  shorter  if  they  were  cut  up 
into  seeming  periods,  w  ith  full  stops  and  capitals,  thereby  promising 
the  unwary  reader  the  requisite  full  pauses;  a  deviee  about  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  if  one  should  try  to  make  a  long  road  shorter  by  fixing  a 
turnpike  gate  at  every  few  hundred  yards.’  It  is  important  to 
notice  that  the  emendations  are  solely  of  punctuation  and  such  like. 
•  Nothing  has  been  altered,’  and  the  proofs  will  be  read,  not  even 
by  Calamy’s  folio  edition,  but,  wherever  possible,  by  editions  pub¬ 
lished  in  ilowe's  lifetime.  Tiie  Society  rtygard  this  undertaking  as 
of  such  magnitude,  that  a  fear  of  success  seems  to  be  entertaiued. 
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W  e  caniu't  doubt  ibat  the  outorpriso  will  be  abundantly  suceosst’ul. 
It  will,  when  completed,  form  a  most  beautiful  book.  We  have 
become  dainty  in  our  appetites  for  the  editions  of  these  later  fathers  ; 
out  we  believe,  in  appearance,  in  paper,  type,  and  binding,  it  will  be 
e(pial  to  most;  in  compndiensive  editorial  sagacity  and  labour,  equal 
to  any;  and  in  price,  all  otlier  things  regarded,  beyond  every  com|)c- 
titioTi,  distancing  all.  Every  biblical  student  of  any  denomination 
should  place  the  great  John  Jlowe  upon  his  book -shelves. 

OUR  licarty  word  of  commendation  is  not  nt'cded,  but  it  is  most 
cheerfully  given,  to  the  Sintdfn/  Qtfrf(fion  Hooky  Hihir 

ClasH  ^laniiaJ^  and  Famihf  Catechiiity  Inj  WiUlam  Hoaf.  Fortjf-aixfh 
Thousand.  (dohn  Snow.)  Sucli  a  sale  mak(‘s  all  exjm’ssion  of 
critical  regard  superfluous.  It  is  admirably  com])irhensive.  Any 
teacher  taking  the  interleaved  cojn*,  and  making  his  own  notes 
through  the  week,  will  give  to  his  own  mind  a  most  ustd’ul  drilling; 
he  cannot  iail  to  bo  thoroughly  furnished  himself,  and  thus  will 
be  able  to  range  in  systematic  order  tin'  teaching  for  the  minds 
of  his  or  her  children.  AVc  liave  long  been  in  the  habit  of  ri'com- 
mcndiiigthis  most  useful  little  Snmma  Throloqia. 
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'^llOSh]  ])('rsons  who  need  a  gentle  and  (piiet  book  to  fix  religious 
attentions,  and  to  urge  Christian  meditations  upon  well-known 
and  often  truddmi  pathways,  will  find  such  a  volunu*  in  The  Christ ia a 
Life  in  its  Orif/tn^  Lnu/resSy  and  Terf  etiuny  hi/  K.  7>.  liamsai/y  M.A.y 
LL.D.y  Jh'an  (f  the  Diocese  of  Jidinhun/h.  (William  lllackwood  and 
Sons.)  This  work  also  iuclmles  two  previously  published  trcatist‘s  by 
the  amiable  and  excellent  author,  on  ‘  The  J)iversities  of  Christian 
CharaettT,’ and  ‘Diversities  of  I'aults  in  Christian  Ihdievers.*  The 
book  is  full  of  very  interi'sting  allusion,  and  is  a  |)cai*eful  stnuim  of 
pleasant  talk  for  Sabbath  afternoons.  But  there  are  in  it  soim^ 
passages  whicli  we  regret,  as  showing  how’  strait,  and  narrow,  and 
even  rigid,  Anglican  ecclesiasticism  can  make  the  most  ex<*cllent  m<*n. 
l)t‘an  Jtamsay  ‘dt'plores  the  departure  from  Episcopal  order  and  llu‘ 
Liturgical  Service  as  a  great  error,  and  the  source  and  centre*  of 
many  (*vils  in  the  Christian  world.’  So  far  well,  the  Dean  has  a 
pertect  right  to  believe  this;  but  he  then  proci'cds  at  considerabh* 
length  to  argue  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  ‘a  Christian 
character,  altliough  not  found  in  our  Church,  or  belonging  to  an 
Episcopal  communion,’  and  cites  a  number  of  names  as  illustrations  of 
the  proposition  so  bold  and  startling  to  members  of  his  own  Church. 
If  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  do  Mich  a  thing  for  vindication,  what 
must  be  the  creed  of  his  less  liberal  communicants? 


Many  of  our  readers  will  be  glad  torei*eive  another  of  the  expo¬ 
sitions  of  the  late  excellent  Brofessor  of  Excgetical  Theology 
to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburgh.  An  .hlxpomlion  of 
the  Lpistle  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  JhhrewSy  hy  the  late  John 
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Brown ^  B.D.  BiUtrd  hij  JJariJ '  Smifh^  D.D.y  Biqt/ar,  Two  ]'ols. 
(Edinburgh:  William  Oliphant.)  These  volumes  are  marked  by  all 
the  charaeteristics  of  the  author’s  preceding  volumes — thorough 
knowledge  and  scholarship  ;  they  evidence  the  same  characteristics 
even  in  a  higher  degree.  Dr.  Brown  was  patient,  very  cautious  aiul 
conscientious,  lie  trod  always  along  a  plain  path  of  elucidation.  The 
portrait  of  him  sketched  by  his  son,  Subscciva'  Brown,  has  added  au 
interest  to  his  labours,  as  revealing  the  workman  at  his  work  in  a 
very  calm  but  earnest  manner,  with  a  variety  of  tools^about  him,  all, 
in  such  hands  able  to  help.  As  an  expositor,  excellent  as  he  is,  he 
is  often  too  diffuse;  and  he  arrives  at  the  truth  of  the  text  rather  by 
accumulative  analysis  than  by  rapid  instinctive  insight;  but  to  many 
readers  this  will  give  an  exceeding  value  to  such  volumes  as  these. 
The  analysis  of  the  Greek  text  is  frecjuently  very  happy.  It  is  not  a 
systematic,  but  occasional  criticism ;  but  it  is  a  criticism  to  which  he 
subjected  every  verse.  Here,  as  we  read  we  say,  is  determination 
to  use  every  power  of  knowledge'  and  [latience,  to  know  what  is  ‘the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.'  Sometimes  we  become  a  little  impatient,  and 
say,  as  Kobert  Hall  said  of  Hr.  Chalniers’  preaching,  ‘  Why  don’t  he 
move  on?’  AVT*  feel  that  he  is  dilating  upon  well-known  topics, 
but  veneration  and  respect  for  the  writer  always  hold  the  attention, 
lie  holds  the  intt*lligence  ;  this  is  the  faculty  which  is  informed.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  the  part  of  the  expositor  to  assail  the  conscience,  to 
kindle  the  imagination,  or  to  seek  in  any  way  to  touch  the  affections. 
Dr.  Brown  could  do  all  these  things,  and  even  his  expositions  are 
not  wanting  in  intimations  of  such  power;  but  his  especial  work 
is  to  inform  the  intelligence ;  and  the  reader  feels  pleasure  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  mind  of  a  teacher  who  seems  so  thoroughly  to  have 
ac(piainted  himself  with  every  topic  necessary  to  give  the  light  of 
books  along  the  avenues  of  the  topic  and  the  text.  8ome  men 
seem  to  walk  round  a  subject,  and  as  they  walk  with  their  reader 
they  point  out  the  ])aths  as  they  go.  Others  stand  still,  grasp  it, 
hohl  ic  up :  their  view  is  not  alwavs  so  svmmetric  and  coherent,  but 
it  sets  the  mind  to  work  for  itself.  Dr.  Brown's  mind  was  ot  lht‘ 
former  order.  AVe  almost  grieve  that  he  leaves  so  little  to  be  done 
by  the  reader  liimself.  He  solves,  rather  than  suggests. 


VMONt^  our  numerous  histories  of  moral  and  metaphysical 
science  we  must  always  assign  a  foremost  place  to  that  of  Air. 
.Maurice,  of  which  we  have  received  now  the  last  volume.  Moilrrn 
l*hiloitophy ;  or,  a  Trratisr  ofJMoral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy , from 
the  Fourteenth  Century  to  the  French  Revolution^  with  a  Glimpse  info 
the  Xineteenth  Century.  By  the  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice^ 
M.A.  (Gritlin,  Bohn,  Go.)  We  had  intended  devoting  a  much 
larger  space  to  a  notice  of  this  volume.  Its  predecessors  of  the  same 
series  will  be  known  to  our  readers,  and  we  most  heartilv  commend  it 
to  tlie  notici'  and  the  warm  reception  of  students,  especially  young  stu¬ 
dents.  The  scholar  and  the  large-hearted  man — rare  combination! — 
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aro  visible  on  every  There  is  caution  and  conscientiousness 

visible  throughout ;  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  say  that  of  all  histories  of 
mental  science  this  is  the  most  interesting;.  A  large,  bulky  volume, 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  ])ages,  it  is  as  fascinating  as  a  history  by 
Macaulay,  or  a  novel  by  l^ulwer.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious*:  all 
the  opinions  and  wordy  wars  of  the  ancient  schoolmen  pass  through 
the  mental  history  of  the  historian  himself,  fh  idently  enough  he  is 
not  contented  with  reading  their  hooks,  and  (|Uoting  from  them  in 
illustration  of  their  dogmas:  he  lives  himself  in  the  moral  region  and 
latitude  of  their  thought  or  opinion ;  and  this  lias  rarely  hi‘en  done. 
It  is  common  enough  now  for  the  national  historian  to  make  himself 
ac([uainted  with  all  the  typographic  cireumst:inces  which  can  throw 
light  upon  an  event.  lie  accpiaints  himself  with  all  the  relations  of 
the  times.  Even  the  dress  of  his  heroes  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
study  of  historical  costume ;  hut  of  the  aceoutrenuMits  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  the  great  masters,  and  lords,  and  warriors  in  dialectic  scieneo 
historians  have  been  more  careless.  And  how  remarkably  this  is  the 
case  in  all  studies  of  Church  history,  in  which  W('  find  one  historian 
giving  the  stream  of  dogmas  and  opinions,  and  theological  and  meta- 
jihysical  distinctions,  and  another  the  stream  of  ohji‘etive  events  and 
the  procession  of  men,  charaetiTs,  and  martyrs.  It  has  been  so 
with  the  study  of  mental  and  moral  scienct':  a  cold  history  of 
abstract  ideas,  s(*paratt*d  from  forms.  I'rom  this  chargi‘  tlu*  history 
before  us  must  he  exempted.  It  would  not  he  possible  for  the 
warm,  loving  human  heart  of  Mr.  Alaurice,  whose  very  errors  are 
all  related  to  the  intense  real  allectionattmess  of  his  nature,  to 
write  thus.  We  may  confess — not  being  Snfunlm/  lievieiccnf  or 
Athencciua  critics,  all  of  whom  are  at  once  uhicpiitous  and 
omniscient,  having  an  unction  to  know  all  things ^ — -there 
are  many  of  these  lords  of  thought  referred  to,  and  summarily 
and  distinctly  characterized  by  Mr.  Mauriei*,  whom  we  only  know 
through  such  works  as  the  prestmt.  We  may  mention  tlu‘  works  of 
AVTlliam  of  Occam,  (lerson,  Noeolas  von  Cusa,  Savonarola,  and 
(xionlano  Hruno,  and  even  Benedict  Spinoza;  hut  w(*  believe  in  this 
volume  the  thoughts  of  these  men  are  given  with  a  rare  :nul  lucid 
fidelity.  AVe  have  always  thought  Mr.  Maurice  singularly  clear  wlien 
describing  or  analyzing  opinions  of  ]mst  ages.  AVhen  he  comes  into 
the  arena  of  polemics,  we  cannot  but  think  that  a  strange  fit  of 
redundancy  comes  over  his  pen,  and  a  strange  haze  of  mystical  in¬ 
definiteness  veils  his  pages.  Jlis  literary  character  would  always 
gain  by  a  greater  sharpness  and  point  in  hisjien;  but  from  those 
which  many  would  regard  as  the  faults  of  his  style,  or  his  thought, 
the  volume  before  us  is  most  hajipily  free.  It  is  a  wonderfid  history ; 
an  amazing  spectacle ;  the  long-continued  h:ittle  in  the  kingdom  of 
abstractions,  the  war  of  words  against  things,  and  things  against 
words,  incessantly  renewed  ;  constantly  from  agi*  to  age  clianging 
the  battle  field  from  Oxford  to  Paris,  from  I'loreiice  to  AV  ittemberg. 
Jiondou  never  had  an  universitv,  and  never  led  on  in  this  great  war 
of  abstract  thought  and  opinion  ;  and  still  in  our  own  time  we  find 
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the  contest  ol’  Xoiniiiaiist  and  Idealist  n'liewing  and  renewed.  Ordi- 
liary  minds,  and  even  minds  we  would  not  venture  to  call  ordinary,  are 
unable  to  enter  into  these  dis])utes,  cannot  live  in  the  arena  where 
disputes  on  touching  pure  thought,  and  being;  yet,  to  the  dis¬ 
putants,  all  was  most  real — this  stvkiiig  tor  the  ground  of  the  soul, 
aiialy/ing  and  dissecting  spirits,  in  search  of  the  organ  by  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  apprehend  the  divinest  truths ;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
not  possible  to  study  long  in  these  matters  with  a  thoughtful  mind, 
without  becoming  fasciuakal  by  them.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
how  long,  how  patiently,  how  painfully  men  studied  beforr*  they  dis- 
eovered  truths  which  now  we  handle  like  our  daily  bread.  It  is  with 
things  spiritual  and  mental,  as  with  the  worlds  of  science  and 
mechanism  ;  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  past  ages,  and  the  j)ains  of  the 
past  become  the  hap[)incss  of  the  present.  Simple  propositions,  now 
inslanily  received  as  truisms,  like  all  truisms,  even  needed  to  be  dh- 
covered  to  be  such.  It  was  not  ahvays  self-iwident  that  consciousness 
is  deeper  than  sensation.  AVe  believe  Air.  Maurice  is(|uite  correct  in 
bis  sup])osition,  that  ‘llitu'e  is  a  growing  belief,  a  feeling  among  tlu‘ 
ricli  and  prosperous,  that  the  invisible  world  bas  no  interc'st  for  nieii 
in  a  rt‘lined  stale  of  civilization.’  It  is  mournfully  true;  but  as  this 
helief  obtains  a  bold,  we  believe  it  certain  that  the  springs  of  every 
noble  sentiment  will  dry  up,  and  leave  the  man  a  mummy,  and  the 
world  a  Collin. 

We  trust  that  Ibis  book  will  be  a  corrective  to  the  singularly 
able  ‘  IJiograpliical  History  of  Pbilosopby,’  by  Air.  (it'orge  Henry 
Lt*wes,  whose  very  llrst  seutenees  express  a  doctrine  in  barmuny'witli 
Air.  Alauriee's  accusation  against  the  age:  ‘  Philosophy  is  everywhere 
in  Luropc  I’allcn  into  discredit — the  moviMiient  of  Philosophy  has 
been  circular,  tlic  movement  of  Science  has  been  linear.’  A\  e  think 
the  History  of  Air.  Ar:iuriee  tells  another  story.  Peing  a  Christian, 
he  believes  in  a  Wi»rld  w  hose  strata  lie  beyond  the  pickaxes  and  spades 
ol  science;  and,  perhaps,  if  Air.  Ii(‘wes  thought  as  imieh  upon  his  own 
nature  as  upon  the  physiology  of  bodies,  he  might  s(‘e  some  reason 
t(.  believ  e  so  too.  The  men  who  have  made  those  ipiestions  tin*  topics 
ol  their  study  i\‘ally  believed,  and  saw  evidence  for  the  belief,  in 
the  identity  and  individuality  of  soul :  its  litc  was  something  more  t(» 
them  tluiii  a  complication  and  happening  of  physiological  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  reailer  may  take  one  name,  one  book,  I'rom  the  multitude 
ol  metaphysical  treatises,  and  it  may  read  even  like  the  delirious 
wanderings  of  a  sleep-walker  to  those  who  settle  all  these  things  in 
the  surgery.  Put  this  method  of  delirium  pursued  and  persisted  in 
from  age  to  age — this  long  catalogue  of  persons  to  w  hom  truth  was 
intcivsting  and  absorbing  for  its  own  sake;  to  whom  the  problem  ot 
purt*  being  could  oidy  present  a  solution  from  its  subjective  side  and 
aspect  why,  at  last  they  become  the  most  overwhelming  proot 
lor  the  existence  of  a  being  w  hich  physiological  science  cannot  touch, 
and  a  kind  ot  truth  which  physiological  science  cannot  handle.  Alota- 
ph}sics  is  not  the  study  to  which  ordinary  minds  devote  themselves 
much;  its  advaulages  arc  not  obvious.  Science  lias  verv  obvious 
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advantagos.  In  this  the  two  aro  like  those  obvious  things,  pudding 
and  Euclid,  to  a  schoolboy.  Pudding  gets  far  more  faith ;  still’ 


Euclid  is  not  wit lioub  advantage  to  the  mind,  although  left  bv  pudding 
and  Mr.  (r.  11.  Ja'wcs  so  far  in  ihe  rear.  And  thus,  to  oiir  readers, 
especially  students,  we  again  cojuinend  this  volume — volumes,  inde(‘d 
— of  r.  3Iaurice,  as  by  far  the  best,  most  comprehensive  and  safe 
iiistory  of  mental  and  moral  science  with  which  we  are  ac<juainted. 
He  prints  the  well-known  prayer  of  3Ialebranch  in  his  notice  of  the 
great  .French  J^hllosopher.  It  is  worthy  to  be  commended  to  thi‘ 
deep  pondering  and  repetition  of  all  our  readers. 


‘  O  Eternal  AVisdom  I  I  am  not  a  light  to  myself ;  and  the  bodies 
which  surround  me  eamiot  illuminate  me  :  the  superior  intelligences 
themselves,  seeing  that  they  contain  not  in  themselves  the  reason  which 
makes  them  wise,  cannot  communicate  that  reason  to  my  mind.  Thou 
alone  art  the  Light  of  angels  and  of  men  ;  Thou  alone  an  the  universal 
Keason  to  all  minds.  Thou  art  the  very  AVisdom  of  the  h'alher — AA’isdom 
eternal,  unchangeable,  necessary,  v»ho  makest  wise  creatures,  and  even, 
though  in  a  manner  altogether  dillcreiit,  the  Creator.  ()  Thou,  iny  true 
and  only  -Master,  show  Thyself  to  uiel  Cause  me  to  sec  light  in  Thy  light. 
1  appeal  ofdy'  to  Thee.  1  would  eoiisult  none  hut  'fhee.  Speak,  Thou 
Eternal  Word,  tlie  AV ord  of  the  Father,  that  has  been  always  uttered, 
that  utters  itself  now,  that  will  utter  itself  for  ever.  Oh  speak,  and  so 
loudly  that  1  may  liear  Thee  througli  all  the  confused  noises  which  my 
senses  and  my  })assioii8  are  eoutinually  making  in  my  soul.  But  oh, 
•losus,  I  beseech  Thee  to  speak  in  me  only  for  'fhy  glory,  and  to  make 
me  know  only  Thy  greatness,  for  in  'fhee  are  Iiidden  all  tlio  treasures  of 
the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God.  lie  who  knowetli  Thee  knoweth  tlio 
Father,  and  lie  i^ho  knoweth  Thee  ami  the  Father  is  perfectly’^  blessed. 
Cause  me,  then,  to  know,  Oi.Iesus,  what  Thou  art,  and  how  all  tilings 
subsist  in  Thee.  IVnetrate  my  mind  witli  the  luightness  of  Thy  glory  ; 
consume  my’  licart  ^^ilh  the  lire  of  Thy  love,  (irant  me  in  this  work, 
vvliieli  I  compose  only  for  Thy  glory,  expressions  clear  and  true,  full  of 
life  and  soul;  expressions  wortliy  of 'fhee,  and  such  as  shall  increase  in  me, 
and  in  those  who  share  iny  meditations,  the  knowledge  of  Thy  greatness, 
ihe  sense  of  Thy  mercies.’ 


V3I()XCr  the  lunv  claiiiifints  for  a  favourable  reception  in  the 
homes  of  the  people,  comes  The  (^uivei\  dvKujned  for  the 


y  \  homes  of  the  people,  comes  TJir  ilvK'njneil  for  Ihe 

Jjffcace  and  Promotion  of’  Hihlical  Truth,  and  the  Advancement  of 
Rclinion  in  the  llomea  of  the  Pei^ple.  \  ol.  I.  (Cassell.  Fetter,  A 
Gal  pin.)  It  is  very  clu'ap — full  of  racy  things.  Sunday  school 
teachers  will  liiid  many  admirable  illustrations  here.  The  dale  htuI  the 
Weekly  Calendar  take  up  too  large  a  space  ;  but  it  must  be  said,  in 
reference  to  the  first  objection,  that  the  verv  popular  tale,  *  I’he 
( ‘biinnings,’  by  the  author  of  ‘  East  Lynne,’  published,  we  believe,  for 
a  pound  or  thirty’  shillings,  is  all  contained  in  this  volume  for  a  few 
>hiilings,— with  all  the  additional  matter.  V\  hy  not,  how’evcT,  do  the 
authors  so  freely  cpioted  the  honour  of  printing  their  names  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  ijuotation  ?  It  would  only  add  treijiiently’  to  the 
interest  of  the  extract.  .Vinong  all  the  periodicals  of  our  time,  the 
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‘  Quiver  ’  has  a  A'erv  distinctive  place.  Its  interior  is  not  ornamental, 
as  some,  but  it  is  full  of  bright,  sharp,  and  well-feathered  arrows. 

A  MOST  interesting  Iho^raphy  is  that  entitled  Memorials  of  John 
2.  V.  Venninq,  formerly  of  St.  Pclershurgy  and  late  of  Xorwich,  with 
numerous  Notices  from  his  Manuscripts^  relatire  to  the  Imperial 
Jfamili/  of  Russia,  lig  Thalia  S.  Henderson.  (Knight  v'i:  Son.  Jlaiii- 
ilton,  Adams,  A:  Co.)  !Mr.  Yenning  was  a  philantliro])ist ;  one  of 
that  order  of  persons  perpetually  exciting  the  fun  and  merriment  of 
the  Saturday  Review  and  other  like  healthy-minded  critics.  Indeed, 
^Ir.  Aenning  was  only  a  lesser  Howard;  his  life  deserves  to  be 
written,  and  deserves  from  ns  a  longer  notice  than  we  can  give.  It 
is  full  of  anecdote  and  pleasant  interest,  lie  may  be  called  an 
intimate  friend  of  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and,  aided  by  the  good 
emperor,  lie  laboured  earnestly  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  the  prisons 
of  Kussia ;  and  in  many  ways  he  sought  t )  elfect  benelieial  changes. 
He  did  not  work  in  vain.  Believing  in  the  power  given  to  earnest, 
active  hearts,  to  reduce  the  sum  of  human  misery,  he  contented  him¬ 
self  with  labouring.  He  did  not  construct  intricate  theories,  hut 
touched  with  healing  hands  the  sorrow  nearest  to  him.  lie  must 
have  been  an  exceedingly  simple,  holy,  patient  soul ;  with  those  great 
characteristics,  he  had  a  tender  sympathy  and  a  strong  will;  to  all  in¬ 
terested  in  such  works  as  this  we  recommend  this  volume  as  a  tine 
practical  sermon.  It  is  full  of  pleasant  interest,  and  leaves  upon  the 
mind  regret  tliat  the  reader  has  done  so  little  in  a  like  holy  spirit  of 
self-denying  love.  ^ 

IV/TRS.  JSTOWE  gives  us  at  the  same  time  two  new  books.  AVe 
L  have,  lirst,  the  completion  of  The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island^  Second 
Rartf  by  Mrs.  JI.  1>.  Stowe  (Sampson  Low,  Son,  &  Co.).  AVe  noticed 
at  some  length  the  lirst  part  of  this  work  when  it  was  published,  some 
twelve  months  since.  AVe  spoke  of  it  then  as  a  beautiful  sea  Idyll; 
and  tlui  second  part  commands  the  same  designation.  Criticisms  are 
capricious.  One,  for  instance,  who  does  not  greatly  like  Airs, 
^itowe’s  religious  tastes  and  references,  will  tell  his  readers  that,  since 
the  j)ublication  of*  rnele  Tom,’  her  writings  have  betokened  ‘a  mild 
decline.*  AVe,  on  the  contrary,  feel  our  atlections  and  interests 
elicited  more  in  some  of  her  later  books ;  and  the  work  at  present 
under  notice  seems  to  us  the  most  perfect  of  any  of  her  works.  The 
old  characters  are  here  as  distinctly  drawn.  They  come  before  us,  as 
we  rcail,  like  old  friends.  AVe  believe  the  book  is,  perhaps,  only 
likely  to  be  thoroughly  appreciated  and  liked  by  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  old  religious  ways.  AVithout  being  a  religious  novel, 
there  is  a  religious  atmosphere  of  the  old  homes  of  religious  people 
about  it.  As  in  the  last  part,  so  in  this,  the  snatches  of  old  hymns  arc 
chanted  through  the  pages.  There  is  abundance  of  real  pathos ; 
there  is,  of  course,  plenty  of  humour  too.  Captain  Kit t ridge  is  not 
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tjuito  so  outrageous  in  this  part  as  in  the  last.  Aunt  Koxy  is  here 
in  her  old  cliaracter.  The  story  is  very  simple.  It  is  a  story  of 
cottage  incident,  in  an  out-of-the-way  dot  of  earth.  Hut  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  ])leasant  humour,  and  variety  of  olearlv-drawn 
character,  in  the  little  volume.  We  can  only  repeat  our  lirst  desig¬ 
nation — it  is  a  very  b(‘autiful  sea  Idyll.  The  charm  of  the  story  is 
not  so  much  in  incident,  or  in  the  movement  of  strong  passions. 
We  are  interested  in  tlie  char.icters  from  their  very  commonplace 
and  ordinary  life.  This  is  ^Irs.  Stowe’s  function  and  power:  to  exalt 
the  lowly.  The  things  wliich  seem  so  fascinating  when  placed  in 
certain  conventional  situations,  are  around  all  human  hearts,  and 
give  the  tints  of  romance  to  all  human  fears,  and  hopes,  and  homes. 
We  have  felt  that  some  of  .Mrs.  Stowe’s  pictures  of  American  life, 
and  especially  religious  society,  were  drawn  witli  rather  too  free  a 
hand  for  a  safe  introduction  to  the  hands  of  voung  and  miscellaneous 
readers.  From  this  tiiult  this  charming  story  is  entirely  free  ;  and  we 
trust  soon  to  see  the  two  parts  in  one  volume.  Of  all  Mrs.  Stowe’s 
works,  this  is  the  one  best  adapted  for  a  present  to  young  folks, 
'riicre  is  gre.it  unity,  and  large  aecpiaintanee  with  many  of  the  wavs 
and  means  of  human  experience,  in  the  story. 

IN  At/ncs  of  Sorrento^  Inj  J/arrtcf  Herrher  Stowe  (Smith, 
l^ilder,  t'c  (V».),  wo  find  ourselves  in  widely  dillerent  scimery,  ami 
among  a  very  dill’erent  order  of  people  -Monks,  ‘whosi*  views  of  the 
pur|)o^e  of  human  existence  were  decidedly  Anaereontic,  lonngiiig  in 
all  the  sunny  ])laces  of  the  convent  like  so  many  loose*  sacks  of  meal, 
enjoying  to  the  full  the  dolce  far  nient(\  wiiicli  seems  to  be*  the 
universal  rule  of  southern  climates,  keeping  all  the  while  their  e)wn 
private  pass-key  to  paradise  tucked  uneler  their  girelles — about  as 
jolly  a  set  of  sailors  to  ete*rnity  as  the  world  had  to  show.’  We  have* 
old  Elsie,  very  pious,  hnt  he  thought  it  ‘  far  hette‘r  trusting  in  the* 
Lord  with  a  good  strong  man  about.’  We^  like  ohl  .loe*unda,  who  has 
a  great  faith  in  the  snpe‘rnatural,  hut  always  in  the*  assurane*e*,  ‘That 
was  in  the  old  time's.  Our  Laely  be  gracious  to  me!  I  think  I’ve 
got  inv  vocation  from  Saint  ^lartha  ;  and  if  it  wasn’t  for  me*,  I  don’t 
know  what  would  be^come  of  things  in  the  conve*nt.’  We  have  very 
ditferent  characters.  We  have  the*  picture*  of  the  heart  and  life  of 
a  moid\,  ‘  in  whom  is  one  of  those  fatal  passions  which  burn  out  the 
whole  of  a  man’s  nature*,  ami  li*ave  it  like^  a  sackcel  city,  einly  a 
smouldering  heap  of  ashes.'  The  book  is  all  aglow  with  the  lire  of 
the  south,  the  sweet  life  eif  Italy,  ami  the  u ild  life  of  the  mielelle 
ages.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  express  the*  de*light  with  which  we* 
always  re‘ad  the  works  of  Mrs.  Stowe*.  We*  see*  no  symptoms  of 
decline  in  t!ie  lustre  of  her  genius,  or  de*cay  in  eithe*r  of  her  varied 
powers.  On  the  ceintrary,  her  two  latest  weirks  se*em  to  us  more* 
resolved,  and  whole,  ami  complete.  Some  things  in  ‘Agne*s  of 
Sorrento’  we*  could  liave  wished  dilferent.  The?  del  passion  of  II 
Padre  Francisco— a  ne>bler  character  might  consistently  have  been 
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drawn ;  and  Savonarola  was  worthy  t)f  a  more  carefiil  study  and 
portraitnrt*.  One  eminent  eritic,we  perceive,  finds  that  we  liave  had 
no  writer  since  Sir  Walter  Scott  able  to  pourtray  Savonarola.  What 
nonsense !  What  eharactcT  did  Scott  ever  attempt  to  paint,  or  what 
p«)wers  of  moral  nature  did  Scott  ever  reveal,  which  would  lead  us  to 
think  that  it  w\as  in  him  to  developo  the  character  of  that  great  but 
mistaken  Keformer  and  martyr  r  No;  ^Irs.  Stowe  has  powers,  aud 
symjiathies,  and  tt‘achings,  littiug  her  for  tliis  work  the  author 
of  ‘  Waverley  *  never  ])os8essed.  We  can  conceive  how  some  of  t!ie 
parts  of  this  ])ieture  of  our  writer’s  might  have  been  materially  im¬ 
proved;  but  it  is  a  wry  beautiful  picture;  and  if  it  does  not  strike  a 
deep  ray  down  into  the  life  of  the  middle  ages,  it  does  brinjj; 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  them  clearly  before  the  reader.  The 
work  of  which  it  will  most  remind  tlie  reader  is  the  ‘Betrothed’  of 
Manzoni :  and,  as  in  the  ‘  Bi'trothed,’  there  is  a  modem  purpose  run¬ 
ning  very  visibly,  more  visibly  than  in  ^lanzoni,  by  the  side  of  the 
story  of  the  aneientages.  As  in  ‘  'fhe  Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island,’  we  have 
the  airs  of  Watts  iloating  through  the  cottages,  so  here,  as  sweetlv 
introilnced,  we  have  the  old  Latin  liymiis  of  8t.  lieriiaril  and 
Savonarola.  Wo  like  the  artist  monk  ;  a  genuine  middle-age  portrait, 
(llimpsi's  of  confessional  life  and  convent  life  are  introiiiiced  with 
\ery  ciiarming  eileet.  The  following  description  of  the  distress  aud 
solaC(‘  of  a  soul  under  care  and  anxiety  for  the  apprehension  of  tlu‘ 
loss  of  one  very  dear,  and  under  the  ban  of  exeommunieation  from 
the  C’hureh,  shows  the  truly  catholic  spirit  of  the  writer: — 

*  And  her  p»*ayor  rose  above  all  intercession  of  saints,  above  tlie  seat  even 
ol'  tlie  Virgin  AI other  herself,  to  tlie  heart  of  her  Redeemer,  to  Him  who 
some  divine  instinct  told  her  was  alone  mighty  to  save.  7/'*  of  (he  prcsruf 
(fitt/  look'  oj!  h(‘r  (fisfrtss  (fx  unreal,  as  ihc  result  of  a  mis^uiJeJ  sense 
of'  religious  ohligafion  :  hut  the  greater  Hearer  of  prager  regards  each 
heart  in  his  otru  seope  of  rision,  and  Jo  Ips  not  less  thr  mistaken  than  1h> 
rnlightrned  dis*re\'s.  An<l  for  that  matter,  u'ho  is  enliffh toned  /  u'ho  earri'  s 
to  (rtnl^s  throne  a  tnaihle  or  a  t(  mjitation  in  trhieh  there  is  not  someu'hert 
<r  >niseoneeption  or  a  mistake  / 

‘  And  80  it  came  to  pass.  Agne.s  rose  from  prayer  with  an  experience 
M  Inch  lias  heen  common  to  the  mcm!)crs  of  the  true  invisible  church, 
whether  t’atholic,  (Jrcck,  or  Protestant.  “In  the  day  when  I  cried. 
Thou  answeretlst  me,  and  strengthenedst  me  witli  strength  in  my  soul.” 
She  liad  that  vivid  sense  of  the  sustaining  ])resence  and  sympatliy  of  an 
Almighty  Saviour  which  is  the  suhstanee  of  whicli  all  religious  forms  and 
ap]>liance8  are  the  sliadows  ;  her  soul  was  stayed  on  God,  and  was  at 
}»eaee,  aa  truly  naif  she  had  heen  tlie  veriest  l^uritan  maiden  tliat  ever 
worshiped  in  a  ^"cw  England  meeting-house.  She  felt  a  calm  superiority 
to  all  things  earthly, — a  profound  reliance  on  that  invisible  aid  hich 
comes  from  God  alone.’ 

As  an  illustration  of  Airs.  Stowe’s  power  of  painting,  which  in 
this  volume  she  exerts  on  Italian  objects  and  Italian  scenery,  we 
must  present  our  reader  to  the  picture  of 

MILAN  CATIIEURAL. 

*  These  were  the  da}  s  for  the  upper  classes :  the  Church  bore  them 


all  in  he,'  bosom  as  a  lender  nursim/  mother,  and  provided  fur  all  tlnir  little 
moral  peeeadilloes  with  even  prandmutherlp  indulijent'e,  and  in  return  the 
world  was  immensely  deferential  towards  the  Chureh  ;  and  it  was  only  now 
and  then  that  some  rutjijed  John  Baptist,  in  raiment  of  camels  hair,  like 
Savonarola,  dared  to  sjn'ak  an  iiulecorons  word  of  Goil’s  truth  in  the  ear 
of  power.  Herod  and  llerodias  had  ever  at  hand  the  ^ood  old  recipe  for 
quieting  such  disturbanas  :  John  Baptist  was  beheaded  in  prison,  and  then 
all  the  world  aiul  all  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  applauded  ;  and  only  a 
few  poor  disciples  were  found  to  take  up  the  body. 

‘  The  whole  piazza  around  the  ^reat  cathedral  is  at  this  moment  full 
of  the  dashinfjf  cavalcade  of  the  ducal  court,  lookimf  as  brilliant  in  the 
evenin;^  lii^ht  as  a  Held  of  poppy,  corn-ilower,  and  scarlet  clover  at 
Sorrento;  and  there,  amid  the  llutter  and  rush,  the  amours  and  intrij'ucH, 
tlie  court  scandal,  the  lau^hin;;  and  ^ibini;,  the  glitter  and  dazzle,  stands 
a  silent  w  itness,  that  w  onderful  cathedral — that  strange,  pure,  immaculate 
mountain  of  airy,  unearthly  loveliness. — the  most  striki.'ig  emblem  of 
God’s  mingled  vastness  and  sweetness  that  ever  it  was  given  to  human 
lieart  to  devise  or  hands  to  execute.  In  the  great,  vain,  wicked  city,  all 
alive  with  the  lust  of  the  tlesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  aiul  the  pride  of  life, 
it  seemed  to  stand  as  much  a])art  ami  alone  us  if  it  w  ere  in  the  solemn 
desolation  of  the  Campagna,  or  iu  one  of  the  w  ild  tleserts  of  Africa,  so 
little  did  it  appear  to  belong  to  the  struggling,  bustling  crowil,  who  be¬ 
neath  its  white,  dazzling  pinnacles  seemcil  dwarfcil  into  crawling  insects. 
They  who  could  look  up  from  the  dizzy,  frivolous  life  below,  saw  far,  fur 
above  them,  iii  the  blue  Italian  air,  thousands  of  gloriticd  saints  stamiing 
on  a  thousand  airy  points  of  brilliant  whiteness,  ever  solemnly  adoring. 
The  marble,  which  below’  was  somew  hatsoilcil  with  the  dust  of  the  street, 
seemed  gradually  to  reline  and  brighten  as  it  rose  into  the  purer  rcgit>ns  of 
the  air,  till  at  last  in  those  thousand  distant  pinnacles  it  had  the  ellu*rcal 
tranalucence  of  wintry  frost-work,  and  now  began  to  glow  with  the  violet 
and  rose  hues  of  evening,  in  solemn  splendour. 

‘  The  ducal  cortege  sw  ceps  by  ;  but  w  e  have  mounted  the  tlizzy,  ilark 
staircase  that  leads  to  the  roof,  where  a’uid  tlie  bustling  life  of  the  city, 
there  is  a  promenade  of  still  and  wondrous  solitude.  One  seems  to  luivc 
ascended  iii  those  few’  moments  far  beyond  the  tumult  and  dust  of  earthly 
things,  to  the  silence,  tlie  clearness,  the  traminillity  of  ethereal  regions. 
The  noise  of  the  rushing  tides  of  life  below  rises  only  in  a  soft  and  di.stant 
murmur;  while  around,  in  the  wide,  clear  distance,  is  spread  a  prospect 
which  has  not  on  earth  its  like  or  its  equal.  The  beautiful  plains  of  boni- 
bardy  lie  beneath  like  a  map,  and  the  northern  horizon-line  is  glittcrirjg 
with  tlie  entire  sweep  of  the  Alps,  like  a  solemn  senate  of  archangels  with 
diamond  mail  and  glittering  crowns.  ]\lont  Blanc,  Alont  itosa  with  his 
countenance  of  light,  the  Jungfrau,  and  all  the  weird  brothers  of  the 
Oberland,  rise  one  after  another  to  the  delighted  gaze,  and  the  range  of 
the  Tyrol  melts  far  olf  into  the  blue  of  the  sky.  On  another  side,  the 
Apennines,  w  ith  their  ])icturcsque  outlines  and  cloud-spotted  siiles,  com¬ 
plete  the  inclosure.  All  around,  wherever  the  eye  turns,  is  an  unbroken 
phalanx  of  mountains ;  and  this  temple,  with  its  thousand  saintly  statues 
standing  in  attitudes  of  ecstasy  and  prayer,  seems  like  a  worthy  altar  and 
shrine  for  the  beautiful  plain  w  hich  the  mountains  inclose ;  it  seems  to 
give  all  r'^orthern  Italy  to  God. 

‘  The  ellect  of  the  statues  in  this  liigh,  pure  air,  in  this  solemn,  glorious 
scenery,  is  ])eculiar.  They  seem  a  meet  companionship  for  these  cxaltetl 
regions.  They  seem  to  stand  exultaiit  on  their  spires,  poised  light Iv  as 
ethereal  creatures,  the  fit  inhabitants  of  the  ])ure  blue  sky.  One  feels 
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iliat  tljoy  have  done  with  rarth ;  one  can  fancy  them  a  band  of  white- 
robed  kinjjB  and  priests  for  ever  ministerin*^  in  that  ‘jjreat  teni]>le  of  which 
tlie  Alps  and  the  Apennines  are  the  walls,  and  the  cathedral  the  heart  and 
centre.  Never  were  Art  and  Nature  so  majestically  married  by  Religion 
in  so  worthy  a  temple. 

‘  One  living  beini;  could  be  discerned  standing  gazinjij  from  a  platform 
on  the  roof  upon  the  far-distant  scene.  lie  was  enveloped  in  the  white 
coarse  woollen  j'own  of  a  Dominican  monk,  and  seemed  wholly  absorbed 
in  ineditatinj^  on  the  scene  before  him,  which  appeared  to  move  him 
deeplv,  for,  raisinj;  his  hands,  lie  repeated  aloud  from  the  Latin  A"ul;;ate 
the  words  of  an  Apostle : — 

‘  “  Accessistis  ad  Sion  montem  et  civitatem  Dei  vivantis,  Jerusalem 
ccelestem,  et  multorum  millium  angelorum  freijucntiam,  ecclesiam  primiti- 
voriim,  (pii  inscripti  sunt  in  ccclis.” 

‘  At  this  moment  the  evening  worship  commenced  within  the  cathedral, 
and  the  whole  building;  seemed  to  vibrate  with  the  rising  swell  of  the  <;reat 
or^nn,  while  the  ^rave,  long-drawn  tones  of  the  Ambrosian  liturgy  rose 
surging  in  waves  and  dying  awav  in  distant  murmurs,  like  the  rolling  of 
the  tide  on  some  ocean-shore.  The  moidv  drew  near  to  the  central  part  of 
the  roof  to  listen,  and  as  he  turned  he  disclosed  the  well-known  features 
of  Father  Antonio.  Haggard,  weary,  and  travel-worn,  his  tirst  impulse, 
on  entering  the  city,  had  been  to  tly  to  this  holy  solitude,  as  the  wandering 
sparrow  of  sacred  song  sought  her  nest  amid  the  altars  of  God’s  temple. 
Artist  no  less  than  nmnk,  he  found  in  this  wondrous  shrine  of  beauty  a 
repose  both  for  his  artistie  and  his  religious  nature  ;  and  while  waiting  for 
Agostino  Sarelli  to  find  his  uncle’s  residence,  he  had  determined  to  pass 
the  interval  in  this  lofty  seclusion.  any  hours  had  he  ])aced  alone  up 
and  dow  n  the  long  promenades  of  w  hite  marble  which  intersect  groves  of 
dazzling  pinnacles  and  Hying  buttresses  of  airv  lightness.  Now  he  rested 
in  fixed  attention  against  the  wall  above  the  ciioir,  which  he  could  feel 
ludsaling  with  throbs  of  sacred  sound,  as  if  a  great  warm  heart  were 
ueaiiiig  w  ithin  the  fair  marble  miracle,  warming  it  into  mysterious  life  aiul 
sympathy. 

‘  “  I  woidd  now  that  boy  w  ere  here  to  worship  with  me.”  he  said.  “  No 
wonder  the  child’s  faith  fainteth  :  it  takes  such  monuments  as  these  of  the 
Church’s  former  days  to  strengthen  one’s  hopes.” 

*  At  this  moment  the  form  of  Agostino  was  seen  ascending  the  marble 
staircase.  The  eye  of  the  monk  brightened  ;  he  put  out  one  haml  eagerly 
to  take  his,  and  held  up  the  other  w  ith  a  gesture  of  silence. 

*  •*  liOok,”  he  said.  **  and  listen !  Is  it  not  the  sound  as  of  many  waters 
ami  mighty  tlmnderings’f” 

‘  Agostino  stood  subdued  for  the  moment  by  the  magnificent  sights  and 
sounds ;  for,  as  the  sun  descended,  the  distant  mountains  grew  every 
moment  more  unearthly  in  their  brilliancy ;  and  as  they  lay  in  a  long  line, 
jewelled  brightness  mingling  with  the  cloud-wreaths  of  the  far  horizon, 
one  might  have  imagined  that  he  in  truth  beheld  the  foundations  of  that 
celestial  city  of  jasper,  pearl,  and  translucent  gold  which  the  Apostle 
saw.  and  that  the  risings  and  fallings  of  choral  sound  which  seemed  to 
thrill  and  pulsate  through  the  marble  battlements  were  indeed  that  song 
like  many  waters  sung  hy  the  Chureh  Triumphant  above. 

*  For  a  few*  moments  tlie  monk  and  the  young  man  stood  in  silence,  till 
at  length  the  monk  spoke. 

*  “  You  have  told  me,  my  son,  that  your  heart  often  troubles  you  in 
heitig  more  Roman  than  Christian:  that  you  sometimes  doubt  whether 
the  C’hurch  on  earth  be  other  than  a  tiction  or  a  fable.  I3ut  look  around 
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us.  'Who  are  those,  this  p;rcat  multitude  who  praise  and  pray  continually 
in  this  temple  of  the  upper  air?  These  are  they  who  have  come  out  o*f 
great  tribulation,  having  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  Tiiese  are  not  the  men  who  have  sacked  cities,  and 
made  deserts,  and  written  their  triumuhs  in  blood  and  carnage.  These  be 
men  \^ho  have  sheltered  the  poor,  and  built  houses  for  orphans,  and  sold 
themselves  into  slavery  to  redeem  their  brothers  in  Christ.  These  be 
pure  women  who  have  lodged  saints,  brought  U])  children,  lived  holy  and 
prayerful  lives.  These  be  martyrs  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus.  There  were  no  such  churches  in  old  Korae,— no 
such  saints.’* 

‘  “  Well,”  returned  Agostino,  “one  thing  is  eerlain.  If  sueh  be  the 
Irue  Church,  the  Pope  and  the  Cardinals  of  our  day  have  no  part  in  it; 
for  they  are  the  men  who  saek  cities  and  make  desolations,  ‘  who  devour 
w  idows’  houses  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers.’  Let  ns  see  one  of 
them  selling  himself  into  slavery  for  the  love  of  anyboily,  while  they  seek 
to  keep  all  the  world  in  slavery  to  themselves!” 

‘“That  is  the  grievous  declension  our  master  weeps  over,”  said  the 
monk.  “Ah,  if  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  now'  were  like  brave  old  Saint 
Ambrose,  strong  alone  by  taith  and  prayer,  show  ing  no  more  favour  to 
an  unrepentant  emperor  than  to  the  meanest  slave,  then  would  the 
Church  be  a  reality  and  a  glory  !  Such  is  my  master.  ^\*ver  is  he 
afraid  of  the  face  of  king  or  lord,  w  hen  he  has  ti oil’s  truth  to  speak.  You 
should  have  heard  how  plainly  he  dealt  w  ith  our  Lorenzo  de  Medici  on 
his  deathbed  ;  how  he  refused  him  absolution,  unless  ho  would  make 
restitution  to  the  poor  and  restore  the  liberties  of  Florence.” 

‘  “  I  should  have  thought,”  retorted  the  young  man,  sarcastically,  “  that 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  might  have  got  absolution  chrn])er  than  that. 
Where  were  all  the  bishops  in  his  dominions  that  he  must  needs  send  for 
Jerome  Sav’onarola?’’ 

*  “  Son,  it  is  ever  so,”  replied  the  monk.  “  If  there  bo  a  man  who 
cares  neither  for  duke  nor  emperor,  but  for  Cod  alone,  then  dukes  and 
emperors  would  give  more  for  his  good  w  ord  than  for  a  dozen  of  common 
priests.” 

‘  “  1  suppose  it  is  something  like  a  rare  manuscript  or  a  singular  gem  ; 
these  virtuosi  have  no  rest  till  they  have  clutched  it :  the  thing  they  cannot 
get  is  always  the  thing  they  want.” 

‘  “  liorenzo  was  always  seeking  our  master,”  said  the  monk.  “  Often 
would  he  come  walking  in  our  gardens,  expecting  surely  the  Superior 
would  hasten  down  to  meet  him  ;  and  the  brothers  would  run  to  his  cell 
to  say,  ‘  Father,  Lorenzo  is  in  the  garden.’  ‘  Jle  is  welcome,’ would  ho 
answer,  with  his  pleasant  smile.  ‘  But,  father,  will  you  not  descend  to 
meet  him ‘f  ’  ‘Hath  he  asked  for  meP’  ‘  >’o.’  ‘  Well,  then,  let  us 
not  interrupt  his  meditations,’  ho  would  answer,  and  remain  still  at  his 
reading  ;  so  jealous  w  as  he  lest  ho  should  seek  the  favour  of  princes  and 
forget  Ciod,  as  docs  all  the  worlil  in  our  <lay.” 

‘  “  And  because  he  does  not  seek  the  favour  of  the  men  of  this  world 
lie  will  be  trampled  dow  a  and  slain.  AVill  the  God  in  whom  he  trusti 
defend  him  ’f” 

The  monk  pointed  expressly  ujrward  toward  the  statues  that  stood 
glorified  above  them,  still  w  earing  a  rosy  radiance,  though  the  shadows  of 
twilight  had  fallen  on  all  the  city  below . 

M  V  son,”  he  said,  the  victories  of  the  true  Church  are  not  in  Time, 
but  in  Eternity.  Ilow’  many  around  us  w  ere  conquered  on  earth  that  they 
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niiglit  triiimpli  in  heaven  !  Whnt  siilli  the'Apostle  ?  '  Tliey  were  tortured, 
n3t  accepting  deliverance,  that  they  might  obtain  a  better  resurrection.’  ”  ’ 

This  lengthy  but  rich  description  uill  uivo  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  book,  if  he  is  unfamiliar  with  it. 
AVe  can  but  grieve  if  the  painful  circumstances  in  American  politics 
shall  draw’  our  writer  away  from  her  own  vocation.  AVe  are  not 
sorry  to  find  her  on  new  ground,  in  a  new’  world  of  fiction,  and  so 
much  at  home,  so  successful  in  her  delineations.  Some  reader  will, 
perhaps,  think  that  the  modern  doubt,  and  life,  and  idealism — espe¬ 
cially  here  and  there  a  dash  of  A'aukce  realism — are  too  evident  in 
some  of  the  pages;  but  the  warm  human  eolouring  atones  for  all. 
This  is  another  painting  of  Italy  from  the  pen  of  an  Americai^ 
within  a  short  period.  Hut  the  human,  sunshiny,  passionate  picture 
hoars  no  resemblance  to  the  sharp,  morbid,  metaphysical  mvtliics  of 
Xatbaniel  Hawthorn.  It  mav  be  diflicnlt  to  say  which  is  greatest, 
but  it  is  easy  enongb  to  say  which  is  the  most  linman,  w  hich  leaves 
on  the  soul  most  the  impression  of  rest,  and  peace,  and  hope.  There 
are  scenes  revealed  by  the  sharj)  and  vivid  strokes  of  lightning,  and 
they  are  very  impressive;  but  we  would  not  say,  therefore,  that  they 
are  more  powerful  than  the  scenes  revealed  by  light  and  sunshine. 
Both  are  genuine  enongli,  but  we  had  rather  spend  an  hour  with 
‘  Agnes  of  Sorrento*  than  ‘  Alarian.’ 
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Urunter,  the  Literary,  75. 

Hall,  Robert ;  his  Table-Talk  charac- ! 
terized  and  illustrated,  231. 

Hebrew  Bauds— 

The,  13G ;  their  alliteration,  137; 
the  scenery  of  Palestine,  130  ;  their 
profound  moral  meaning,  112;  .lob 
and  Wordsworth  compared,  M2; 
David,  113;  the  key  of  David,  115; 
their  delineation  of  the  Divine  life  in 
man,  1 17  ;  jroetry  of  tlie  Book  of  .lob, 
118,  110;  Job  and  the  dark  questions 
of  human  life,  150;  Isaiah  our  master 
in  the  school  of  the  highest  reason, 
151  ;  the  sympathetic  power  of  Hebrew 
}>oetry,  1.53. 

Heroi's,  Characteristics  of,  510,  511; 
highest  Type  of,  517.  ; 

Holland  House,  22G. 

Holme’s  Poems  reviewed,  32G. 

Holy  Communion,  Dalgairns  on,  re- 
view’ed,  380. 

Hooper’s  new  Theory  of  the  Apocalypse, 
40;  his  Synoptical  Interpretation  ol 
the  New'  Jerusalem,  50. 

*  How  did  they  get  there?’  noticed,  31G. 

Howe,  John,  558. 

In  which  Two  Lights  are  put  out,  13. 

Isaiah,  Poetry  of  the  Book  of,  151. 

Italian  Literature,  274;  Villari’s  story  of 
Savonarola,  274. 


Iceland  — 

What  1  saw  in.  11  1;  Dr.  Henderson's 
tour  in.  111,  115;  the  Oxonian 

in,  114;  Forbe’s  tour  in, 11 1 ;  Hooker’s 
tour  in.  111;  the  Plain  of  the  Tiling- 
valla,  117  ;  night  in  an  Icelandic  de¬ 
sert,  110;  an  Icelandic  scholar,  121; 
the  Icelander’s  home,  123  ;  Sagas  aiul 
Eddas,  121;  an  Icelandic  hou8«',  128. 

Irving,  Edward,  433  ;  life  in  Annandale, 
473;  meeting  with  Carlyle,  477; 
schoolmaster, 477  ;  his  first  sermon,  470; 
assistant  to  C’halmers,  lH(t ;  his  jour¬ 
nal,  187  ;  personal  characteristics,  488; 
heresies,  480. 

Jamaica — 

Natural  bridge  of,  21ti;  Mouth  River 
Cave,  247  ;  Mr.  Sewell’s  work  on,  249  ; 
jiictures  of  Kingston,  250;  old  hospi¬ 
tality,  251 ;  poor,  253;  social  progress  of 
the  negro  in,  255;  anecdotes  of  negroes, 
257,  258  ;  old  days  in  East  t^uwn- 
strect,  250;  Rev.  Samuel  Oughton,  259. 

Job  and  Wordsworth,  112  ;  the  Poetry 
of  the  Book  of,  140. 

John.son,  the  Table-Talk  of,  characterized 
and  illustrated,  228,  229. 

Kiffin,  William  — 

His  life,  12G  ;  youthful  anecdotes  of, 
427  ;  early  trials  and  persivutions  of, 
in  jirison,  120;  his  polemical  tourna¬ 
ments,  131  ;  jdots  against  him,  433  ; 
his  iiitluenee  with  Charles  11.,  435; 
another  jdot,  43G ;  pastor  of  Dcvoii- 
shire-equare  Chapel,  ML 

King  C’otlon  out  at  Elbows,  53. 

Lacroix  of  Caliutta  — 

His  life,  by  I  )r.  M  ullcns,  reviewed,  28J  ; 
his  birth  at  Neuchatel,  20<t ;  goes  to 
Chinsurah,  201  ;  his  missionary  adven¬ 
ture  with  Mr.  Gogcrly,  203  ;  his  love 
of  natural  history,  204;  anecdotes  of, 
205;  illustrations  of  his  preaching, 
207;  visits  Europe,  208;  lx‘autiful 
jiortrait  of,  by  Mrs.  Mullens,  300; 
Death  of,  302. 

Laughter,  Hints  towards  a  Bridgewater 
Treatise  upon,  153  ;  Hobb’s  theory  of, 
455;  ditto  controverted,  45t) ;  the 
ladder  of,  458;  cheerfulness,  the 
liighest  order  of,  4G0. 

Lewes,  G.  H.,  referred  to,  562. 

Life,  State  of,  in  the  Metropolis,  34. 

Life,  The  Timm  on  the  dangers  incident  to 
human,  34. 

Life,  Dr.  Dobell  on,  35. 


1X1  n:x. 


oT  I 

I.ANVSON,  (jkokc.k —  Xiin,  Tlu'  Lift*  of  an  Knglish,  lfi5. 

Maffa*-lane’s  Lif»i  of,  115  ;  an  old  Scottish 

worthy,  ll7  ;  at  Selkirk,  HU;  tlu*  01 1  Ann  Chair,  I'assagos  from  tlu*  His- 
oritiinul  of  Ih*v.  Josiah  ('argill,  Ido  ;  tory  of,  fit,  71,  72. 
nmvdotes  of,  107,  lOS,  1011  ;  Ins  death.  Old  S*ottid\  Worthy,  an,  115. 
lilt.  Oi^hton,  Ker.  Samuel,  of  »la:naiea,  re- 

Idfe,  Dr.  K.  Smith  on,  IlH.  ferred  to,  250. 

laf«*,  lulluonee  of  Social  Chances  on,  30. 

Literatun' of  the  Supernatural,  the,  302.  Poftky. 


l.n  KHAirui: — 

Of  Kraiiee,  2fil  ;  Chat*  auhrinnd,  2fi3  ; 
Si.  lleuve,  2<»3  ;  Fort^iifs,  2fi5. 

ld\ iuijxtone.  Dr.,  his  Miss'.onary  Adven¬ 
tures,  3  15. 

Fords  of  Conversation,  the,  227.  i 

F*»uis  XV.  Dressing,  r>lS.  j 

liUtlier,  Tahle-Talk  of,  characterized  and 
illustrated,  230.  j 

Maefarlane's  Fife  of  Faw.-on  reviewed,  95. 

M  ANM.N’O  — 

His  'remporal  Power  of  the  Holy  See 
reviewed,  fi  1  ;  ipiotations  from,  05,  fifi  ;  ' 
and  Dollinger,  71. 

MHlehraneh’s  1‘rayer,  503. 

Matter,  fheories  of,  301. 

M*-C'..sh,  Dr.,  ipioted,  30 5 ;  his  work  on 
the  Supernatural  reviewed,  305. 

Meinor.it»le  W*)men  of  the  Puritan  Times 
reviewed,  7  I. 

Memorials  of  a  Puritan  Merchant,  120. 

Men,  'I'wo  methods  of  Knowing,  2111. 

M»*taphysieal  Pur.'iuits  eharucterizetl,  502. 

Moore,  'I'homas,  Anee*lotes  of,  220,  221. 

Montalemlx'rt  on  the  Papacy,  73. 

MoOKI,  illlSSlONS  — 

.Missions,  335;  Marshall's  Christian 
reviewed,  335  ;  disgraeeful  1  inguage  of 
Proti’stant,  330;  his  tlowers  of  Popish 
spinadi,  337  ;  w.anted  a  liis’ory  of 
Christian,  310;  Popish  and  Protestant 
eom)mred,  311;  missionary  literature 
in  ueneral,  3  13. 

MiaU’s  Title  Deeds  of  the  ICnglish  Church 
reviewed,  17S 

Milan  Cathedral,  Mrs.  Stowe’s  jiictuiv 
of,  5Gfi. 

Xapoh'on,  his  Plan  for  Invading  Knglaml, 
•115;  defeated,  115. 

Natun*,  the  life  of,  305;  the  order  of, 
3(t7. 

Negro  llumonr,  03. 

Nciiro,  Soeial  Progress  of,  in  damaic.a, 
255. 

Northern  and  S)uthern  State.s,  55. 

Norton,  Mrs.,  ‘The  Fadvof  Fa  Cara'e,' 
129. 

Nonconformists,  Persecutions  of,  381. 


Clough,  on  Duty,  27. 

The  Ahinity  of  Knowledge,  28. 

When  Israel  came  out  of  Egypt,  29. 
The  House  of  the  Heart,  and  its  Revel¬ 
lers,  31. 

Health  lost  in  Att  lining  Knowledge, 
32. 

Qua  Cursum  A’^entus,  32. 

*  Fainting  Here,  Failing  There,’  80. 

‘  1  shall  not  in  the  (iravc  remain,’  91. 
King  Haeon’s  Fast  Rattle,  121. 

The  Raven  Song,  127. 

‘The  Fady  of  Fa  (.laraye,’  stleetior. 

from  dedication  of,  129. 

The  Ct)mplaint  of  the  Mourners,  131. 
Ruins,  133. 

Fines  on  Ford  Herhert,  13  F 
A'ers"s  on  the  Pulpit,  157. 

Mrs.  Browning’s  Casa  Guidi  AVindows, 
195. 

Priests,  195. 

Regeneration  of  Italy,  100. 

Fines  from  the  Romanee  of  Margaret, 

2tH). 

Fine.s,  200. 

Fines  to  Flush,  201. 

The  Sleep,  202. 

The  Soul’s  ICxpression,  203. 

ICxtracts  fiom — 

A  Rhapsodv  on  Fife’s  Progress,  20 1. 
Drama  of  Exile,  207,  208. 

Bertha  in  the  Fane,  211. 

Duchess  May,  21  2. 

Translation  from  tlie  Greek  Anthology, 
223. 

d'lie  Water-Drinker’s  Song,  288. 

The  Moral  Bully.  327. 

Man  Wants  but  Fittle  here  Below,  328. 
Fmler  the  A’iolets,  320. 

'J'he  Deacon’s  Masterpiece,  331. 

The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,  331. 

Negro  Hymns,  355. 

Satiric  Stanzas  hy  Canning,  ln7. 
d'he  Great  God  i*an,  120. 

De  Profundi^,  122. 

Only  a  Curl,  121. 

Fines  by  Wesley,  1  18. 

Bright  Sun  betwixt  my  Prison  Bars, 
•108. 

Advent,  191. 


( 


IN1>EX. 


Poetry — continued. 

‘  The  Love  of  Christ  which  passoth 
knowledge,’  4'JL 
Vp  Hill,  41)5. 

Mmid  (’larc,  496.  i 

From  House  to  Home,  497. 

Parsons,  Benjamin,  at  college  with  Sor- 
tain,  18. 

Papist,  a,  confessing  himself  a  Pantheist, 
395. 

Persecutions  of  Nonconformists,  381. 

Pitt,  illiam,  Karl  Stanhope’s  Life  of, 
reviewed,  398  ;  who  and  what  is  he, 
399 ;  compared  with  Charles  James 
Fox,  402,  ‘104;  defeats  Fox’s  Indian 
Bill,  411;  his  great  rivals,  413;  his 
war  administration,  413;  his  public 
spirit,  414  ;  his  closing  triumphs,  417; 
death  and  hmeral,  418. 

Poetry — What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Tlie 
question  au'wered,  193. 

Pontiir,  the  Divinity  of  the,  67. 

‘  J*oor()ld  Pious  Ancestors,’  the  theory  of, 
eliaracterized  and  analyzed,  183. 

I’ope,  Blasphemy  of  modern  Papists  in 
their  ascriptions  tothe,  67. 

Portrait  of  a  Muff,  9. 

Prayer  and  the  Supernatural,  315. 

Prayer  Book,  The  KeTi''ion  of,  373,  527. 
Prince  Albert,  Death  of,  93. 

Pulpit,  Punch  in  the,  \  ;  oddities,  157  ; 

illustrations  of,  from  Kolx*rt  Ivohinson, 

159,  160;  ])cn,  press,  platform,  Ac., 
16.3. 

Kamsay,  Dean,  (’liristian  Life,  559. 
Jtecord  and  the  Bicentenary,  the,  319. 
Kellstab,  his  life  reviewt'd,  266. 

Bohert  Uohinson,  Aneivlotes  of  and  from, 

160. 

Boaf,  William,  his  San  lay  School  Quos  • 
tion  Book,  559. 

Bossetti’s,  Miss,  Goblin  Market  Beviewed, 
493. 


Silver  fork,  tragedy  of,  9. 

Slavery,  illustrations  of  it  ns  an  institu* 
tion,  57,  59,  60,  61. 

Slaves,  Advertisements  for  lost,  57. 

Sortain  of  Brightim,  16  ;  the  measure  of 
his  Nonconfi)rmity,  17. 

Sortain  an.l  Archer  Butler,  18. 

Sortain’s  determination  to  be  a  Dis¬ 
senter,  19. 

Sortain,  illustrations  of  his  eloquence,  23, 
21,  25. 

Sonl  and  the  Mind,  the,  discriminated, 
311,  312,  313;  picture  of  a  lost, 
311. 

Statesmanship  of  Permanence  and  Pro¬ 
gress,  It  >5. 

Story  of  the  Two  Thousand,  369. 

Strange  Story,  the,  reviewed,  302. 

Stoughton’.*  Church  and  State  'I'wo  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  Since,  nwiewed,  523  ; 
(pioted,  529. 

Summer  Sacrament  on  Sliehel  Brae,  103, 
218,  21!). 

Supernatural,  Tiiterature  of,  McCosh’s 
work  on,  rev  iewed,  3tt2. 


I'ahles,  Fencing  the,  in  Scotland,  101. 

Taylor,  Isaac.  His  spirit  of  Hebrew 
IVvtry  reviewed,  126. 

Thackeray.  Characterization  of,  1  ;  his 
Four  Georges,  1  ;  thegeirms  of  Vanity 
Fair,  1 1  ;  absenc»'  of  great  passion  in 
his  writing-*,  12;  his  realism  ami 
l.ntho-*,  13;  letter  to  the  Bev.  .loseph 
Sortain,  21  ;  huighs  at  everybody  and 
twerything,  8  ;  the  censor  of  our  time 
and  age,  1 1  ;  opinion  of  Mr.  Sortain,  16. 

'Things  not  Strn,  303. 

Two  'Thousand,  the  Story  of  the,  369; 
di-scendant.s  from  the,  .385. 


Sabbath  before  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day, 
the,  .379. 

Sabbath,  GilTillnn’s  work  on,  reviewed, 
233;  the  history  of,  236;  its  jH*r)>c- 
tuity,  23!). 

Sacrament,  Jesu<  really  in  the,  397. 

.8atire  and  Saliri>*ts,  1. 

Savonarola,  the  Story  of,  275. 

Savoy  (’juference,  the,  527. 

Science  at  the  Sacrament,  389. 

Scenery  of  Jamaica  described,  216,  217, 
218,’  249. 

Selkirk,  picture  of,  100. 

Sidney  .8mith,  his  table-talk  characterized 
ami  illustrated,  223,  221,  225. 


ITndeniilTs  Alb'sf  Indies,  215;  Jamaica, 
215;  the  natural  bridge  of  ditto, 
216;  Mouth  River  Cave,  217  ;  illustra¬ 
tions  his  (h-scriptions,  219;  tlowii 
the  Rio  (’ohra,  219;  the  village  of 
Lin-tcad,  2.50 ;  Kingston,  2.50;  Jatnaicu 
hospitality,  2.  ’».3. 
rniformity,  the  .Act  of,  375. 

Cnsuccessful  Great  Men,  513. 


Vanity  Fair,  11. 

\'anity  Fair,  Dinner  Parties  in,  217. 
Vanity  distinguished  from  Kgotisrn,  222. 
\’iew8  f>f  Life  to  he  true  and  healtliy  inu»l 
he  circular,  12. 


Walpole,  Sir  Bohert,  his  Administratimi, 
409,  506. 
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INDEX. 


Wellington,  the  Duke  of,  and  hU  Cook,  White  Canoe,  the  tradition  of  the,  191. 

215.  Womanhood,  Puritan,  74. 

We.dej’s,  Mr.,  Opinions,  447.  World,  mistakes  about  tlie  End  of  the, 

Wesleyans  in  the  Church,  the,  440 ;  47. 

ditto  rates,  411 ;  ditto  and  church  ea-  Wrath  revealing  itself  by  Laughter,  6. 
(ablishments,  443.  .  Wrong,  the  Deej)er,  reviewed,  352. 
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